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PRELIMINARY ESSAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE NAMES OF THE MIRACLES. 

EviRY discussion about a thing will best prooeed from an investigation 
<^ the name or names which it bears ; for the name ever seizes and 
presents the most distinctive features of the thing, embodying them for 
us in a word. In the name we have the true declaration of the inner- 
most nature of the thing ; we have a witness to that which the universal 
sense of men, finding its utterance in language, has ever felt thus to 
lie at its heart; and if we would learn to know the thing, we must start 
with seeking accurately to know the name which it bears. In the 
discussion upon which now we are entering, the names are manifold ; 
for it is a consequence of this, that, where we have to do with any thing 
which in many ways is significant, that will have inevitably many 
names, since no one will exhaust its meaning. Each of these will 
embody a portion of its essential qualities, will present it upon a single 
side ; and not from the exclusive contemplation of any one, but only of 
these altogether, will any adequate apprehension of that whidi we 
desire to know be obtained. Thus what we commonly call miracles, 
are in the Sacred Scriptures termed sometimes " wonders," sometimes 
*•' signs," sometimes "powers," sometimes, simply, "works." These 
titles they have in addition to some others of rarer occurrence, and 
which easily range themselves under one or other of these ; — on each 
of which I would &in say a few words, before attempting to make any 

fiirther advance in the subject. 

t 



10 ON THE KAHB9 OF THE MIBACLiS. 

1. To take then first the name ^^ wonder,^''* in which the effect of as- 
tonishment which the work produces upon the beholder is transferred to ' 
the work itself, an effect often graphically portrayed by the Evangel- 
ists, when relating our Lord's miracles, (Mark ii. 12; iv. 41 ; vi. 51 ; 
viii. 37 ; Acts iii. 10, 11,) it will at once be felt that this does but touch 
the matter on the outside. The ethical meaning of the miracle would 
be wholly lost, were blank astonishment or gaping wonder all which 
they aroused ; since the same effect might be produced by a thousand 

* meaner causes. Indeed, it is not a little remarkable, rather is it singu- 
larly characteristic of the miracles of the New Testament, that this name 
" wonders" is never applied to them but in connection with other names. 
They are continually "signs and wonders," or "signs" or "powers" 
alone, but never " wonders" alone, f Not that the miracle, considered 
simply as a wonder, as an astonishing event which the beholders can 
reduce to no law with whidi they are acquainted, is even as such without 
its meaning and its purpose ; that purpose being that it should forcibly 
startle from the mere dream of a sense-bound existence, and, however it 
may not be itself an appeal to the spiritual in man, should yet be a sum- 
mons to him that he should open his eyes to the spiritual appeal which 
is about to be addressed to him. 

2. But the miracle, besides being a " wonder," is also a " «i^/i," J 



* Ttpac. The term davfia, near akin to ripa^^ and one of the commonest in 
the Greek Fathers to designate the miracles, never occurs in the Holy Scripture ; 
6avftdoiov only once ; (Matt xxvL 15 ;) but the dav/nu^eiv is often brought out as a 
consequence. (Matt viii. 27; is. 8, 33; xv. 31, &c.) Uapudo^oVf which in like 
manner brings out the unexpectedness of the wonder, and so implies, though it does 
not express, the astonishment which it causes — ^a word of frequent usage in ecclesi- 
astical Greek, — is found only Luke v. 26. 

\ It is not satisfactory that a word, which is thus only the subordinate one iu the 
Greek, should be the chief one in our language to designate these divine facts, — that 
the two words almost exclusively in use among us, namely wonders and miracles, 
should bring out only the accidental accompaniment, the astonishment which the 
work creates, and should go so little into the deeper meaning of the work itself 
The Latin miraculum (which properly is not a substantive, but the neuter of mira- 
culus) and the Gorman Wunder lie exactly under the same defect 

X ZfifiEiov. Our version is not entirely satisfactory from its lack of consistency in 
rendering this word. There is no reason why arjfieiov should not always have beeu 
rendered " sign ;" but in the Gospel of St John, with whom the word is an especial 
favorite, far oftcner than not, " sign" gives place to the vaguer " miracle," and tliis 
sometimes not without injury to the entire clearness and force of the words. See for 
instance, iii. 2 ; vii. 31 ; x. 41 ; and especially vL 26, where the substitution of "mira- 
cles" for " signs" is greatly injurious to the meaning. Our version makes Christ to 
say to the multitude, which, after he had once fed them in the wilderness, gathered 
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a token and indication of the near presence and working of God. In 
this word the ethical end and purpose of the miracle comes out the most 
prominently, as in " wonder" the least. They are signs and pledges of 
something more than and beyond themselves ; (Isaiah vii. 1 1 ; xxxviii. 
7 ;)* they are valuable, not so much for what they are, as for what they 
indicate of the grace and power of the doer, or of the connection in 
which he stands with a higher world. Oftentimes they are thus seals 
of power set to the person who accomplishes them, ("the Lord con- 
firming the word by signs following," Mark xvi. 20; Acts xiv. 3; 
Heb. ii. 4 ;) legitimating acts, by which he claims to be attended to as 
a messenger from God.f We find the word continually used in senses 
such as these : Thus, ** What sign showest thou ?" (John ii. 18,) was 
the question which the Jews asked, when they wanted the Lord to jus- 
tify the things which he was doing, by showing that he had especial 
authority to do them. Again they say, " We would see a sign from 
thee;" (Matt. xii. 38;) "Show us a sign from heaven." (Matt. xvi. 

round him again, "Ye seek me not because' ye saw the miracles, <&c." But rather 
should it be, " Ye seek me not because ye saw signs^ {orifiela without the article,) 
" not because je recognized in these works of mine tokenB and intimationt of a higher 
presence, something which led you to conceive great thoughts of me : they are no 
glimpses of my higher nature, which you have caught, and which bring you here ; 
but you come that you may again be filled.'* The coming merely because they saw 
miraelo*, in the strictest sense of the word — ^works that had made them marvel — the 
coming with the expectation of seeing such again, would have been as much con- 
demned by our Lord as the coming only for the satisfying of their lowest earthly 
wants. (Matt zii. 89 ; xvi. 1 — 4.) 

* Basil upon this passage : 'Effrt arifuiov irpdyfia i^avepbVf KEKpvfifdvov rivoc ko^ 
unvote hf iavT<l) t^ dijhjaiv Ix^v. (Suioeb's Thes^ s. v.) And Lampe is good 
here (Comm.in Joh., v. 1, p. 613): Designat sand OTj/aelov naturd su& rem non tantiim 
extraordinariam, sensusque percellcntem, sed etiam talem, qus in rei alterius, absentis 
licet et futursB aignifieationem atque adumhraiionem adhibctur, unde et prognostica 
(Matth. xvi. 3) et typi (Matth. xii. 39 ; Luc. xi. 29) nee non 8<ieramenta, quale est 
illud circumcisionis, (Rom. iv. 11,) eodem nomina in N. T. exprimi solent Aptissimd 
ergo luec vox de miracuUs usurpatur, ut indicct, quod non tantClm admirabili modo 
fuerint perpetrata, sed etiam sapientissimo consilio Dei ita directa atque ordinata ut 
fuerint simul characteres Mesaise, ex quibus cognoscendus erat, tigilla doctrioae quam 
proferebat, et beneficiorum gratise per Messiam jam prsestands, ncc non typi viarnm 
Dei, eanimque circumstantiarum per quas talia beneficia erant applicanda. 

f The Latin manstrum, whether we derive it with Cicero {De Divin^ 1. 1, c. 42 ) 
firom monstro, or with Festus from moneo, (monstrum = monestrum,) though com- 
monly used as answering most nearly to ripcic, is in truth by either etymology more 
nearly related to atj/jLelov, Thus Augustine, who follows Cicero's derivation {De Civ. 
Dei. L 21, c. 8): Monstra sand dicta perhibent d monstrando, qu6d aliquid signifi- 
eando demonstrant; et ostenta ab ostendendo, et portenta & portendendo, id est 
pradoetendendo, et prodigia quod porr6 dicant, id est futura prsedicant 
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1.^ St. Paul speaks of himself as having "the signs of an apostle," 
(2 Cor. xii. 12,) in other words, the tokens which should mark him out 
as such. Thus, too, in the Old Testament, when God sends Moses to 
deliver Israel he furnishes him with two "signs." He warns him 
that Pharaoh will require him to legitimate his mission, to produce his 
credentials that he is indeed God^s ambassador, and equips him with the 
powers which shall justify him as such, which, in other words, shall be 
his "signs." (Exod. vii. 9, 10.) He "gave a sigrC* to the prophet 
whom he sent to protest against the will- worship of Jeroboam. (1 Kin. 
xiii. 3.)* 

At the same time it may be as well here to observe that the " sign" 
is not of necessity a miracle, although only as such it has a place in 
our discussion. Many a common matter, for instance any foretold co- 
incidence or event, may be to a believing mind a sign, a seal set to the 
truth of a foregoing word. Thus the angels give to the shepherds for 
"a sign" their finding the child wrapt in the swaddling clothes. (Luke ii. 
12.) Samuel gives to Saul three " signs" that God has indeed appointed 
him king over Israel, and only the last of these is linked with aught 
supernatural. (1 Sam. x. I — 9.) The prophet gave Eli the death of 
his two sons as " a sign" that his threatening word should come true. 
(1 Sam. ii. 34.) God gave to Gideon a sign in the camp of the Midianites 
of the victory which he should win, (Judg. vii. 9 — 15,) though it does 
not happen that the word occurs in that narration.f Or it is possible 

* As IB natural, the word sometimes loses its special and higher signification, and 
is used simply as = repag. Thus St Luke (xxiii. 8) says of Herod, that he hoped to 
have seen some " sign " (mjfielov) wrought by Christ The last thing he would have 
desired would have been a sign or indication of a present Qod ; but what he wanted 
was some glaring feat which should have set him agape — a repagt — or, more properly 
yet, a davfia, in the lowest and meanest sense of the word. 

f The words ripag and <njftelov stand linked together, not merely in the New 
Testament^ but frequently in the Old, (Exod. vii 8, 9 ; xi. 9 ; Deut iv. S4 ; vi. 22, 
and often; NeK ix. 10; IsaL viil 18; xx. 8; Dan. iii. 32; vi. 27; Ps. Ixxxvii. 48; 
civ. 27 ; cxxxiv. 9, LXX,) and no less in profane Greek. {Polyb., 8, 10 ; jElian, V. 
H^ 12, 67; Orph. Argon^ 27; Joseph^ Aniiqq., xx. 8, 6.) The distinction between 
the two, as though the re/xxf were the more wonderful, the (njfAelov the less so,— 4m 
though it would be a aijiielov to heal the sick, a repac to open the blind eyes, or to 
raise the dead, (so Ammoniuty Cat. in Joh. iv. 48 : ripag kcrX rb irapd, tpvatv^ olov rd 
dvoi^at 6<^a?.fjurdc TVtphHv koI tyelpai vsKpov uijftelov 6i rd oiK l^o r^f ^vaeuf, olov 
iffriv luaaadai Afi/ioaroVj) is quite untenable, however firequently it may occur among 
the Greek Fathers. (See Suicxa's Thcs., s. v. mjfuiov.) Rather the same miracle is 
upon one side a ripac on another a arifidov, and the words most often refer not to 
different classes of miracles, but to different qualities in the same miracles; in the 
words of Lampe (Comnu in Joh^ v. 1, p. 618) : Eadem enim miracula did possuot 
figna^ quatenus aliquid sen occultum seu futumm decent ; et prodigia (ripara) qua- 
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for a man, under a strong conviction that ,the hand of Grod is leading 
him, to set such and such a contingent event as a sign to himself, the 
filling out of which in this way or in that he will accept as an intima- 
tion from God of what he would have him to do. Examples of this 
also are not uncommon in Scripture. (Gen. zxiv. 16; Judg. vi. 36—40; 
1 Sam. xiv. 8—13.) 

3. Frequently, also, the miracles are styled ^^powera^^ or ^^ mighty 
worlcSy^ that is, of God.* As in the term " wonder" or " miracle," 
the effect is transferred and gives a name to the cause, so here the cause 
gives its name to the efi*ect.f The ^^ power*'* dwells originally in the 
divine Messenger, (Acts vi. 8 ; x. 38 ; Rom. xv. 9 ;) is one with which 
he is himself equipped of Grod. Christ is thus in the highest sense that 
which Simon blasphemously suffered himself to be named, '' The great 
Power of God." (Acts viii. 10.) But then by an easy transition the 
word comes to signify the exertions and separate puttings forth of thb 
power. These are '* powers" in the plural, although the same word is 
now translated in our version, " wonderful works," (Matt. vii. 22,) and 
now, ^ mig];^ty works," (Matt. xi. 20 ; Mark vi. 14 ; Luke x. 18,) and 
still more frequently, "miracles," (Acts ii. 22; xix. 11 ; 1 Cor. xii. 10, 
28 ; Gal. iii. 5 ;) in this last case giving sometimes such tautologies as 
this, " miracles and wonders ;" (Acts ii. 22 ; Heb. ii. 4 ;) and always 
causing to be lost something of the express force of the word, — ^how it 
points to new powers which have come into, and are working in, this 
world of ours. 

These three terms, of which we have hitherto sought to unfold the 
meaning, occur thrice tc^ether, (Acts ii. 22 ; 2 Cor. xii. 12 ; 2 Thess. 
ii. 9,) although each time in a different order. They are all, as has al- 
ready been noted in the case of two of them, rather descriptive of differ- 
ent sides of the same works, than themselves different classes of works. 

tenufl aliquid eztrBordinarium, qaod staporem ezcitati aistunt Hinc seqnitur Big- 
Donim Dotionem latioi patere, quAm prodigiorum. Omnia prodigia Bunt tigna, quia 
in ilium osum k Deo dispenBAtai nt arcanum indioent Sed omnia ugna non Bunt 
prodigia^ quia ad lignandum res ooBlestes aliquando etiam res communes adbibentur. 
Oompare 2 Chron. Txrii. 24, 81 ; where at yer. 24 that is called a anfulovt which at 
ver. 81 is a ripac (LXX). 

• Awa^ec^' = yirtntee. 

X With this i^cvaia is related, which yet only once oeears to designate a mirMle. 
They are termed ivio^a, (Luke ziil 1*7,) as being works in which the 6a(a of God 
cune eminently out, (see John iL 11 ; xL 40,) and which in return caused men io 
glorify him. (Mark iL 12.) Thej are /^oAelassnuignslia, (Lake i 49,) as ouft- 
comiDgs of the greainm of Qod*s power. 
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An example of one of our Lord's miracles may show how it may at once 
be all these. The healing of the paralytic, for example, (Mark ii. 1 — 
12,) was a wonder^ for they who beheld it " were all amazed ;" it was a 
potaer^ for the man at Christ's word " arose, took up his bed, and went 
out before them all ;" it was a sign, for it gave token that one greater 
than men deemed was among them ; it stood in connection with a higher 
fact, of which it was the sign and seal, (cf. 1 Kin. xiii. 3 ; 2 Kin. i. 10 ;) 
being wrought that they might " know that the Son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive sins." * 

4. A further term by which St. John very frequently names the 
miracles is eminently significant. They are very often with him simply 
" worJ{r«,"t (v. 36; vii. 21 ; x. 25, 32, 38; xiv. 11, 12; xv. 24 ; see also 
Matt. xi. 2.) The wonderful is in his eyes only the natural form of 
working for him who is dwelt in by all the fulness of God ; he must, out 
of the necessity of his higher being, bring forth these works greater than 
man's. They are the periphery of that circle whereof he is the centre. 
The great miracle is the Incarnation ; all else, so to speak, follows natu- 
rally and of course. It is no wonder that he whose name if " Wonder- 
ful," (Isaiah ix. 6,) does works of wonder ; the only wonder would be 
if he did them not. J The sun in the heavens is itself a wonder, but not 
that, being what it is, it rays forth its effluences of light and heat. These 
miracles are the fruit after its kind, which the divine tree brings forth ; 
and may, with a deep truth, be styled " works"§ of Christ, with no fur- 
ther addition or explanation. | 

* Pelt's definitioD (Ccmm, tt} TheM,^ p. 179,) is brief and good : rarimi diffcrimt 
tria ista ^dfteic, ajjfuiaf ripara. Aiwofuc numero siogulari tamen est vis miraculo- 
rum edeDdonun; arjfula qoatenus comprobandis inserviunt doctrinse sive missioni 
divinse : ripara portenta sunt, qu£B admirationem et stuporem excitant. 

f The miracles of the Old Testament are called i^pya^ Heb. iii. 9 ; Ps. xdv. 9, LXX. 

X Augustine (In Ev. Joh.^ Tract 17) : Mirum non esse debet d Deo factum mlra- 
culum. . . .Magis gaudere et admirari debemus quia Dominus noster et Salvator 
Jesus Cbrbtus homo factus est, quAm quod divina inter homines Deus fecit. 

§ I am aware that this interpretation of IpyOy as used by St John, has sometimes 
been called in question, and that by this word has been understood the sum total of 
his acts and his teachings, his words and his works, as they came under the eyes of 
men ; not indeed excluding the miracles, but including also yery much besides ; yet 
I cannot doubt that our Lord, using this word, means his miracles, and only them. 
The one passage brought with any apparent force against this meaning, (John xvil 4^) 
does not really belong to the question. For that ipyov in ihe tingutaty may, and 
here does, signify his whole work and task, is beyond all doubt ; but that in the plu- 
ral the word means his miracles, the following passages, v. 36 ; x. 25, 82, 88 ; xiy. 11, 
to which others might be added, seem to me decisively to prove. 

I With regard to the verbs connected with these nouns, we may observe in tlie 
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three first Evangelists, aiiiula didwai, (Matt zil 89 ; xziv. 24 ; Mark Tiii. 12,) and still 
more frequcoilj dwofui^ noieiv. (Matt. yiL 22 ; xiiL 68 ; Mark iz. 89, Ac) Neither 
of these phrases occurs in St John, bat atjfula noielv continiially, (ii 11 ; iii 2 ; iv. 
64, ACf) whidi is altogether wanting in the earlier Evangelists ; oocorring, however, 
in the Acts, (vii. 86 ; xv. 22,) and in Revelations (ziiL 18 ; ziz. 20). Once St John 
has Ofifitia deucvvetv (il 18). 



CHAPTER IL 



THE MIRACLES AND NATURE. 

Whxrkin, it may be asked, does the miracle dlfier from any step in the 
ordinary course of nature? For that too is wonderful ; the fact that i^ 
is a marvel of continual recurrence may rob it, subjectively, of our ad 
miration ; we may be content to look at it with a dull incurious eye, and 
to think we find in its constant repetition the explanation of its law, even 
as we often find in this a reason for excusing ourselves altogether from 
wonder and reverent admiration ;* yet it does not remain the less a mar. 
vel stilL 

To this question it has been replied by some, that since all is thus 
marveUous, since the grass growing, the seed springing, the sun rising, 
are as much the result of powers which we cannot trace or measure, as the 
water made wine, or the sick healed, or the blind restored to vision, there 
is therefore no such thing as a miracle eminently so called. We have no 
right, they say, in the mighty and complex miracle of nature which en- 
circles us on every side, to separate off in this arbitrary manner some 
certain facts, and to say that this and that are wonders, and all the res. 
ordinary processes of nature ; but that rather we must confine ourselves 
to one language or the other, and entitle all or nothing miracle. 

But this,' however at first sight it may seem very deep and true, b 
indeed most shallow and fallacious. There is quite enough in itself and 
in its purposes to distinguish that which we name by this name from all 
with which it is thus attempted to be confounded, and in which to be lost. 
The distinction indeed which is sometimes made, that in the miracle Grod 
is immediately working, and in other events is leaving it to the laws 
which he has established, to work, cannot at all be admitted : for it has 
its root in a dead mechanical view of the universe which lies altogether 

* SeeAiigaitfaie,2>9 6^aiXt<^L12,c.l8; and Gk^gory the Oreat (IGmi. 86^ 
In Mnrnff.) : Qootidiana Dei minicqla ez eaiidaitate Tiluenint 
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remote from the truth. The clock-maker makes his dock and leaves it ; 
the ship-builder builds and launches his ship, and others navigate it ; but 
the world is no curious piece of mechanism which its Maker makes and 
then dismisses from his hands, only from time to time reviewing and re- 
pairing it ; but as our Lord says, " My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work ;" (John v. 17 ;) he " upholdeth all things by the word of his 
power."* (Heb. i. 3.) And to speak of " laws of God," " laws of na- 
ture," may become to us a language altogether deceptive, and hiding 
the deeper reality from our eyes. Iiawa of God exist only for us. It is 
a will of God for himself. That will indeed, being the will of highest 
wisdom and love, excludes all wilfulness — ^is a will upon which we can 
securely coimt ; from the past expressions of it we can presume its fu- 
ture, and so we rightfully call it a law. But still from moment to mo- 
ment it is a will ; each law, as we term it, of nature is only that which 
we have learned concerning this will in thitt particular region of its ac- 
tivity. To say then that there is more of the will of God in a miracle 
than in any other work of his, is insufficient. Such an affirmation grows 
out of that lifeless scheme of the world, of which we should ever be seek- 
ing to rid ourselves, but which such a theory will only help to confirm 
and to uphold. 

For while we deny the conclusion, that since all is wonder, therefore 
the miracle commonly so called is in no other way than the ordinary 
processes of nature, the manifestation of the presence and power of God, 
we must not with this deny the truth which lies in this statement. All, 
U wonder ; to make a man is at least as great a marvel as to raise a 
man from the dead. The seed that multiplies in the furrow is as mar- 
vellous as the bread that multiplied in Christ's hands. The miracle is- 
not a greater manifestation of God's power than those ordinary and ever- 
repeated processes ; but it is a different \ manifestation. By those other 

* AuguatiDe : Sont qui arbitraDtnr tantummodd mandam ipsmn factum & Deo; 
cetera jam fieri ab ipso mundo, sicut ille ordinavit et joasit, Demn autem ipsum nihil. 
operarL Oontra quoe profertur ilia sententia Domini, Pater mens uaque adhuc opera- 
tuc, et ego operor. . . .Neque enim, sicat 4 stmcturft sediom, dim Cetbricayerit quia, ab- 
icedit ; atque illo oessante et absente stat opuB ejus ; ita mmidus vel ictu oculi stare 
po.erit, si ei Deus regimen sumn subtraxerii So Melancthon {In he, de Creatione) i 
Infirmitas hamana etiamsi cogitat Deam esse conditorem, tamen postea imaginatur, 
at faber discedit k navi ezstmctft et relinqait eam nautis ; ita Deum disdedere k sna 
opere, et relinqni creatnras taniiim propriie gnbemationi; b»c imaginatio magnam 
caliginem offimdit animis et parit dubitationes. 

\ Augustine (Serm. 242, a 1) : In liomini carnal! tota regida intelligendi est con- 

saetudo cemendL Quod solent viderc credunt : quod non solent, non credunt 

Majora quidem miracula sunt, tot quotidie homines naaci qui non erant, quAm paucoe 
resurrezisse qui erant : et tamen ista miracula non oonsideratione comprehensa sunt, 
■ed asaiduitate vilnerunt I 



•^ 
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God is speaking at all times and to all the world ; they are a vast reve- 
lation of him. " The invisible things of him are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head." (Rom. i. 20.) Yet from the very circumstance that nature is 
thus speaking unto all, that this speaking is diffused over all time, ad- 
dressed unto all men, from the very vastness and universality of this 
language, it may miss its aim. It cannot be said to stand in nearer re- 
lation to one man than to another, to confirm one man's word more than 
that of others, to address one man's conscience more than that of every 
other man. However it may sometimes have, it must often lack, a pe- 
culiar and personal significance. But in the miracle wrought in the 
sight of some certain men, and claiming their special attention, there is 
a speaking to them in particular. There is then a voice in nature which 
addresses itself directly to them, a singling of them out from the crowd* 
It is plain that God has now a peculiar word which they are to give 
heed to, a message to which he is bidding them to listen.* 

An extraordinary divine causality belongs, then, to the essence of the 
miracle; more than that ordinary, which we acknowledge in every . 
thing ; powers of God other than those which have always been work- 
ing ; such, indeed, as most seldom or never have been working until 
now. The unresting activity of God, which at other times hides and 
conceals itself behind the veil of what we term natural laws, does in the 
miracle unveil itself; it steps out from its concealment, and the hand 
which works is laid bare. Beside and beyondf the ordinary operations of 
nature, higher powers, (higher, not as coming from a higher source, but 
as bearing upon higher ends,) intrude and make themselves felt even at 
the very springs and sources of her power. 

Yet when we say that it is of the very essence of the miracle that it 
should be thus " a new thing," it is not with this denied that the natural 
itself may become miraculous to us by the way in which it is timed, by 

* All this is brought out in a very instructive discussion on the miracle, which finds 
place in Augustine's g^eat dogmatic work, De Trinity 1. S, c. 6, and extends to the 
chapters upon either side, being the largest statement of his views npon the subject 
which any where finds place in his works : Quis attrahit humorem per radicem vitis ad 
botrum et yinum facit, nisi Deus qui et homine plantante et rigante incrementum dat f 
Sed ciim ad nutupi Domini aqua in vinum inusitat4 celeritate conversa e9t,etiam stultis 
fatentibus, vis divina declarata est Quis arbusta fronde et flore vestit solemniter, nisi 
Deus t Yerillm ciim floruit virga saccrdotis Aaron, oollocuta est quodam modo cum 

dubitante humanitate divinitas CCUn fiunt ilia continuato quasi quodam fluvio 

labentium manantiumque rerum, et ex ooculto, in promptum, atque ex prompto in 
occultum, usitato itinere transeuntium, naturalia dicuntur: ciim yer6 admonendis 
hominibus inusitatft mutabilitate ingenmtur, magnalia nominantur. 

f Not, as we shall see the greatest theologians have always earnestly contended, 
ctmira naturam, but prmier naturam, and mtpra natonuiL 
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the ends which it is made to serve. It is indeed true that aught which 
is perfectly explicable from the course of nature and history, is assuredly 
no miracle in the most proper sense of the word. Yet still the finger of 
God may be so plainly discernible in it, there may be in it so remark- 
able a convergence of many unconnected causes to a single end, it may 
80 meet a crisis in the lives of men, or in the onward march of the king- 
dom of God, may stand in such noticeable relation with God's great 
work of redemption, that even while it is plainly deducible from natural 
causes, while there were such perfectly adequate to produce the effects, 
we yet may be entirely justified in terming it a miracle, a proifidential^ 
although not an absolute, miracle. Absolute it cannot be called, since 
there were known causes perfectly capable of bringing it about, and, 
these existing, it would be superstition to betake ourselves to others, or 
to seek to break it loose from these. Yet the natural lifls itself up into 
the miraculous, by the moment at which it falls out, by the purposes 
which it is made to fulfil. It is a subjective wonder, a wonder for «*, 
though not an objective, not a wonder in itself. 

Tlius many of the plagues of Egypt were the natural plagues of the 
land,* — ^these, it is true, raised into far direr than their usual activity. 
But in itself it was nothing miraculous that grievous swarms of flies 
should infest the houses of the Egyptians, or that flights of locusts 
should spoil their fields, or that a murrain should destroy their cattle. 
None of these visitations were or are unknown in that land : but the 
intensity of all these plagues, the manner in which they followed hard 
on one another, their connection with the word of Moses which went 
before, with Pharaoh's trial which was proceeding, with Israel's deli- 
verance which they helped onward, the manner of their coming and 
going, all these do entirely justify us in calling them " the signs and 
wonders of Egypt," even as such is the Scriptural language about 
them. (Ps. Ixxviii. 43 ; Acts vii. 36.) It is no absolute miracle to 
find a coin in a fish's mouth, (Matt. xvii. 27,) or that a lion should meet 
a man and slay him, (1 Kin. xiii. 24,) or that a thunder storm should 
happen at an unusual period of the year ; (1 Sam. xii. 16—19 ;) and 
yet these circumstances may be so timed for strengthening faith, for 
punishing disobedience, for awakening repentance, they may' serve such 
high purposes in God's moral government, that we at once range them 
in the catalogue of miracles, without seeking to make an anxious dis- 
crimination between the miracle absolute and providential. f Especially ^ 



* See HENGflTiNBKao, Die Bueher MoM^tundjEgypUtif pp 98 — 129. 
f The attempt to ezhauBt the history of our Lord's life of miracles by the tuppo- 
ntion of wooderful fortuitous coincidences is singularly self-defeating. These might 
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have they a right to their place among these, when (as in each of the 
instances alluded to above) the final event is a sealing of a forgoing 
word from the Lord ; for so, as prophecy, as miracles of his foreknow- 
ledge, they daim that place, even if not as miracles of his power. Of 
course, concerning these more than any other it will be true that they 
exist only for the religious mind, for the man who believes that God 
ruleth, and not merely in power, but in wisdom, in righteousness, and 
in love; for him they will be eminently signs, signs of a present 
working God. In the case of the more absolute miracle it will be 
sometimes possible to extort from the ungodly, as of old from the magi- 
cians of Egypt, the unwilling confession, " This is the finger of God,'' 
(Exod. viii. 19 ;) but in the case of these this will be well nigh impos- 
sible ; since there is always the natural solution in which they may take 
refuge, beyond which they will refuse, and beyond which it will be 
impossible to compel them, to proceed. 

But while the miracle is not thus nature, so neither is it against 
nature. That language, however commonly in use, is yet wholly im- 
satis&ctory, which speaks of these wonderful works of Grod as violations 
of a natural law. Beyond nature, beyond and above the nature which 
we know, they are, but not contrary to it. Nor let it be said that this 
distinction is an idle one ; so far from being so, Spinoza's whole assault 
upon the miracles, (not his objections, for they lie much deeper, but his 
assault,*) turns upon the advantage which he has known how to take of 
this faulty statement of the truth, and, that. being stated rightly, it be- 
comes at once beside the mark. The miracle is not thus unnatural, 
nor can it be ; since the unnatural, the contrary to order, is of itself the 
ungodly, and can in no way therefore be affirmed of a divine work 
such as that with wliioh we have to do. The very idea of the world, 
as more than one name which it bears testifies, is that of an order ; that 
which comes in then to enable it to realize this idea which it has lost, 
will scarcely itself be a disorder. So far from this, the true miracle is 
a higher and a purer nature, coming down out of the world of un- 
troubled harmonies into this world of ours, which so many discords have 
jarred and disturbed, and bringing this back again, though it be but for 

do for OQoe or twice ; but that such happy chaDces should on every occaaion recur, 
what is thlB for one who knows even but a little of the theory of probabilities t not 
the delivering the history of its marrellous elemmit, but the ezchang^ing one set of 
marvels for another. If it be said that this was not mere hazard, what manner of 
penoQ then mutt we coodade him to be, whom nature was always thus at such 
pains to serve and to seal t 

• TraeL Theol, Pol^ c. 6, De Miraeulit. 
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one prophetic moment, into harmony with that higher.* The healing of 
the sick can in no way be termed against nature, seeing that the sickness 
which was heafed was against the true nature of man — that it is sick- 
ness which is abnormal, and not health. The healing is the restoration 
of the primitive order. We should term the miracle not the infraction 
of a law, but behold in it the lower law neutralized, and for the time 
put out of working by a higher ; and of this abundant analogous ex- 
amples are evermore going forward before our eyes. Continually we 
behold in the world around us lower laws held in restraint by higher, 
mechanic by dynamic, chemical by vital, physicaj by moral ; yet we 
say not when the lower thus gives place in favor of the higher, that 
there was any violation of law, — that any thing contrary to nature came 
to pass ;f — rather we acknowledge the law of a greater freedom swal- 
lowing up the law of a lesser. J Thus, when I lift my arm, the law of 
gravitation is not, as far as my arm is concerned, denied or annihilated ; 
it exists as much as ever, but is held in suspense by the higher law of 
my will. The chemical laws which would bring about decay in animal 
substances still subsist, even when they are hemmed in and hindered by 
the salt which keeps those substances from corruption. The law of 



* Augustine (Can. Fatut., L 66, c. 8): Contra naturam non inccmgrud didmos 
aliquid Deum facere, quod facit contra id quod noTimus in naturft. Hanc enim etiam 
appellamuB naturam, cognitum nobis cursum solitumque natursB, contra quern cum 
Deus aliquid fiu:it, magnalia vel mirabilia nominantur. Contra illam ver6 summam 
naturffi legem 4 notitiA remotam sive impiorum siye adhuc infirmonim, tarn Deus 
nullo modo facit qu&m contra seipsum non &cit Ot ibid., L 29, c 2. The specular 
tions of the great thinkers of the thirteenth century, on the subject of miracles, and 
especially on this part of the subject, are well brought together by Keaiider. 
(Eirch, ChteK ▼• 6, PP 910—925.) 

f See a very interesting discussion upon this subject in Auqustine. (D« Qtn. 
ad Utt, L 6, c. 14—18.) 

\ When Spinoza affirmed that nothing can happen in nature which opposes its 
universal laws, he acutely saw that even then he had not excluded the miracle, and 
therefore to deneh the exclusion, added, — aut quod ex iisdem [legibus] non sequitur. 
But all which experience can teach us is, that these powers which are working in 
our world will not reach to these effects. Whence dare we to conclude, that be- 
cause none which we know will bring them about, so none exist which will do so t 
They exceed the laws of our nature, but it does not therefore follow that they ex- 
ceed the laws of all nature. If the animals were capable of a reflective act, man 
would appear a miracle to them, as the angels do to us, and as the animals would 
themselves appear to a lower circle of organic life. The comet is a miracle as re- 
gards our solar system ; that is, it does not own the laws of our ^stem, neither do 
those laws explain it. Tet is there a higher and wider law of the heavens, whether 
fully discovered or not, in which its motions are included as surely as those of ihm 
planete which stand in immediate relation to our sun. 
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sin in a regenerate man is held in continual check by the law of the 
spirit of life ; yet is it in his members still, not indeed working, for a 
mightier law has stepped in and now holds it in check, but still there, 
and ready to work, did that higher law cease from its more effectual 
operation. What in each of these cases is wrought may be against one 
particular law, that law being contemplated in its isolation, and rent 
away from the complex of laws, whereof it forms only a part. But no 
Jaw does stand thus alone, and it is not against, but rather in entire har- 
mony with, the system of laws : for the law of those laws is, that where 
powers come into conflict, the weaker shall give place to the stronger, 
the lower to the higher. In the miracle, this world of ours is drawn into 
and within a higher order of things ; laws are then at work in the world, 
which are not the laws of its fallen condition, for they are laws of migh- 
tier range and higher perfection ; and as such they claim to make them- 
selves felt, and to have the pre-eminence which is rightly their own.* To 
make this clearer I might take a familiar illustration, borrowed from our 
own church-system of feasts and fasts. It is the rule here that if the fes- 
tival of the Nativity fall on a day which was designated in the ordinary 
calendar for a fast, the former shall displace the latter, and the day shall 
be observed as a festival. Shall we therefore say that the Church has 
awkwardly contrived two systems which here may, and sometimes do, 
come into collision with one another 1 and not rather admire her more 
oomplex law, and note how in the very concurrence of the two, with the 
displacement of the poorer by the richer, she brings out her idea that 
holy joy is a higher thing even than holy sorrow, and shall at last swal- 
low it up altogether ?f 



* In remarkable words the writer of the Wisdom of Solomon (zix. 6) describes 
now in the passage of the Red Sea all nature was in its kind moulded and fashioned 
again from above (if ktioic nuXiv uvudev dtervitovTo) that it might serve Gk>d's pur- 
poses for the deliverance of his people, and punishment of his enemies. • 

f Thus Aquinas, whose greatness and depth upon the subject of miracles I well 
remember once hearing Coleridge exalt, and painfully contrast with the modem theol- 
ogy on the same subject (/9um. Theol.^ pars 1, qu. 106, art. 6) : A qu&libet causd deriva- 
tor aliquis ordo in suos effectus, cCim quslibet causa habeat rationem principil Et 
ideo secundiim multiplicationem causarum multipUcantur et ordines, quorum unus 
continctur sub altero, sicut et causa continetur sub causft. Unde causa superior non 
oontinetur sub ordine cans® inferioris, sed d conversa Cujus exemplum apparet in re- 
bus humanis. Nam ez patrefamili&s dependet ordo domils, qui oontinetur sub ordine 
civitatis, qui procedit k civitatis rectore : ciim et hie contineatur sub ordine regis, 4 
quo totum regnum ordinatur. Si ergo ordo rerum consideretur prout dependet k primA 
oausa, sic contra rerum ordinem Deus facere non potest Si enim sic fiiceret, £aceret 
contra suam prssscientiam aut voluntatem aut bonitatem. Si ver6 consideretur rerum 
ordo, prout dependet k qualibet secundarum cauBarum, sic Deus potest fiusere prater 
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It is with these wonders which have been, exactly as it will be with 
those wonders which we look for in regard of our own mortal bodies, 
and this physical universe. We do not speak of these changes which 
are in store for this and those as violations of law. We should not speak 
of the resurrection of the body as something contrary to Mature, as un- 
natural ; yet no power now working in the world could bring it about ; 
it must be wrought by some power not yet displayed, which God has 
kept in reserve. So, too, the great change which is in store for the* out^ 
ward world, and out of which it shall issue as a new heaven and a new 
earth, far exceeds any energies now working in the world, to bring it to 
pass, (however there may be predispositions for it now, starting points 
from which it will proceed ;) yet it so belongs to the true idea of the 
world, now so imperfectly realized, that when it does take place, it will 
be felt to be the truest nature, which only then at length shall have come 
perfectly to the birth. 

The miracles, then, not being against nature, however^they may be 
beside and beyond it, are in no respect slights cast upon its ordinary and 
every-day workings; but rather, when contemplated aright, are an 
honoring of these, in the witness which they render to the source from 
which these also originally proceed. For Christ, healing a sick man 
with his word, is in fact claiming in this to be the lord and author of aU 
the healing powers which have ever exerted their beneficent influence 
on the bodies of men, and saying, " I will prove this fact, which you are 
ever losing sight of, that in me the fontal power which goes forth in a 
thousand gradual cures resides, by this time only speaking a word, and 
bringing back a man unto perfect health */' — not thus cutting off those 
other and more gradual healings from his person, but truly linking them 
to it.* So again when he multiplies the bread, when he changes the 
water into wine, what does he but say, " It is I and no other who, by the 
sunshine and the shower, by the seed-time and the harvest, give food for 
the use of man; and you shall learn this, which you are always in 
danger of unthankfiilly forgetting, by witnessing for once or for twice, 
or if not actually witnessing, yet having it rehearsed in «your ears for 

ordinem rerum ; quia ordioi secundarum caosarum ipse non est subjectus ; sed talis 
ordo ei subjicitur, quasi ab eo procedens, non per necessitatem naturae sed per arbi- 
trium voluntatis ; potuisset enim et alium ordinem rerum instituere. 

* Bernard Connor's Evangelium Mediei^ teu Medicina Myttiea, London, 1697, 
awakened some attention at the time of its publication, and drew down many sus- 
pidoQs of infidelity on its author (see the Biographie Univ. under his name.) I have 
■ot mastered the book, as it seems hardly worth while ; but on a slight acquaintance, 
my impreaaion is that these charges against the author are without any ground. The 
book bears on this present part of our subject 
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ever, how the essences of things are mine, how the bread grows in my 
hands, how the water, not drawn up into the vine, nor slowly transmuted 
into the juices of the grape, nor from thence expressed in the vat, but sim- 
ply at my bidding, changes into wine. You bum incense to your drag, 
but it is I who, giving you in a moment the draught of fishes which you 
had yourselves long labored for in vain, will remind you who guides 
them through the ocean paths,' and suffers you either to toil long and to 
take nothing, or crowns your labors with a rich and unexpected harvest 
of the sea." — Even the single miracle which wears an aspect of seve- 
rity, that of the cursed fig-tree, speaks the same language, for in that 
the same gracious Lord is declaring, " These scourges of mine, where- 
with I punish your sins, and summon you to repentance, continually miss 
their purpose altogether, or need to be repeated again and again, and 
this mainly because you see in them only the evil accidents of a blind 
nature ; but I will show you that it is I and no other who smite the earth 
with a curse, who both can and do send these strokes fbr the punishing 
of the sins of men." 

And we can quite perceive how all this should have been necessary.* 
For if in one sense the orderly workings of nature reveal the glory of 
Gk)d, (Ps. xix. 1 — 6,) in another they hide that glory from our eyes ; if 
they ought to make us continually to remember him, yet there is danger 
that they lead us to forget him, until this world around us shall prove — 
not a translucent medium, through which we look to him, but a thick 
Impenetrable veil, concealing him wholly from our sight. Were 
there n6 other purpose in the miracles than this, namely to testify the 
liberty of God, and to affirm the will of God, which, however it habitu- 
ally shows itself in nature, is yet more than and above nature, were it 
only to break a link in that chain of cause and efiect, which else we 
ahould come to regard as itself God, as the iron chain of an inexorable 
necessity, binding heaven no less than earth, they would serve a great 
purpose, they would not have been wrought in vain. But there are 
other purposes than these, and purposes yet more nearly bearing on the 
salvation of men, to which they serve, and to the consideration of these 
we have now arrived. f 

* Augustine (Etiarr. in Pi. ex. 4) : [Deus] reaeryans opportuD^ inusitata prodigia, 
qnsB infirmitas bominis novitati intenta meminerit, cCim siat ejua miracula quotidiana 
■majora. Tot per univcrsam terrain arbores creat et nemo miratur ; arefecit verbo 
uiiam, et stupefacta sunt corda mortalium. . . .Hoc enim miraculum maxima adtentis 
eordibua inbsrebit, quod asaiduitas non vilcfecerit. 

f J. Miiller {De Mirae. J. C. Nat et Necesa^ par. 1, p. 48) : Etiamsi null us alius 
miraculorum esset usus, nisi ut absolutam illam divin» voluntatis libertatem demon* 
•trent humanamque arrogantiam, immodicie legis naturalis admirationi junctam, com- 
petcant, miracula baud temere essent edita. 
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Ib the miracle to command absolutely and without further question the 
obedience of those in whose sight it is done, or to whom it comes as an 
adequately attested fact, so that the doer and the doctrine, without any 
more debate, shall be accepted as from God ? It cannot be so, for side 
by side with the miracles which serve for the furthering of the kingdom 
of Grod, runs another line of wonders, counterworks of him, who is ever 
the ape of the Most High, who has still his caricatures of the holiest ; 
and who knows that in no way can he so realize his character of Satan, 
or the Hinderer, as by offering that which shall either be accepted in- 
stead of the true, or, being discovered £ilse, shall bring the true into 
like discredit with itself. For that it is meant in Scripture to attribute 
real wonders to him there b to me no manner of doubt. They are 
** lying wonders,^' (2 Thes. ii. 9,) not because in themselves frauds and 
illusions, but because they are wrought to support the kingdom of lies.* 
Thus I cannot doubt that, according to the intention of Scripture we 
are meant to understand of the Egyptian magicians, that they stood in 
relation with a spiritual kingdom as truly as did Moses and Aaron. In- 



* Gerhard (Loe. Theoll.^ loc 28, c 11, § 274): Antichristi miraciila dicuntur men- 
dacia,. . . . non tarn ratione /ormce, quasi omnia futura mot falsa et adparentia dun- 
taxat, quim ratione finite quia scilicet ad confirmatioDem mendacii erunt directa. 
Chrysostom, who at first explains the passage in the other way, that they are " lying** 
quoad fonnam, {oidhv dXrfiig^ ukTui izpo^ dndnjv rd Truvra,) yet afterwards suggests 
the correcter explanation, ij dieypevofUvoi^f if el^ ^(fevdoc dyovtri. Augustine {De Oh, 
DHj L 20, & 19,) does not absolutely determine for either, observing that the event 
must decide. According to Aquinas they will only be relative wonders (Summ. TThmil^ 
p. !•, qu. 114, art 4): Diemones possunt &oere miracula, qua scilicet homines mi- 
rantur, in quantCun eorum facultatem et cognition em excedunt, Nam et unus homo 
in quantiim &cit aliquid quod est supra facultatem et cog^itionem alterius, dfjeii 
aliam in admirationem sui opens, et quodammodo miraculum videatur operari 

"" 4 
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deed only so does the conflict between those and these come out in its 
true significance. It loses the chiefest part of this significance if we 
think of their wonders as mere conjurers' tricks, dexterous sleights of 
hand, with which they imposed upon Pharaoh and his servants ; making 
believe, and no more, that their rods turned into serpents, that they also 
changed water into blood. Rather was this a conflict not merely be- 
tween the might of Egypt's king and the power of God ; but the gods 
of Egypt, jJie spiritual powers of wickedness which underlay, and were 
the soul o^ that dark and evil kingdom, were in conflict with the God 
of Israel. In this conflict, it is true, their nothingness very soon was 
apparent; but yet most truly the two unseen kingdoms of light and 
darkness did then in presence of Pharaoh do open battle, each seeking 
to win the king for itself and to draw him into its own element.* Else, 
unless it had been such a conflict as this, what meaning would such 
passages have as that in Moses' Song, " Who is like unto thee, O Lord, 
among the gods]" (Exod. xv. 11 ;) or that earlier, "Against all the 
gods of Egypt I will execute judgment ; I am the Lord. " (Exod. xii. 
12 ; cf. Numb, xxxiii. 4.) As it was then^ so probably was it again at 
the Incarnation, for Satan's open encounter of our Lord in the wilderness 
was but one form of his manifojd opposition ; and we seem to have a 
hint of a resistance similar to that of the Egyptian magicians in the 
withstanding of Paul which is attributed to Elymas. (Acts xiii. 8 ; cf. 
2 Tim. iii. 8.f ) But whether then it was so, or not, so will it be cer- 
tainly at the end of the world. (Matt. xxiv. 24 ; 2 Thess. ii. D ; R«v. 
xiii. 13.) Thus it seems that at each great crisis and epoch of the 
kingdom, the struggle between the light and the darkness, which has 
ever been going forward comes out into visible manifestation. 

* The principal argument against this, is the fact that extraordinary feats of exactly 
like kinds are done by the modern Egyptian charmers ; some, which are perfectly in- 
explicable, are recoimted in the great French work upon Egypt, and attested by keen 
and sharp-sighted observers. But taking into consideration all which we know about 
these magicians, that they do, and apparently have always, constituted an hereditary 
gaild, that the charmer throws himself into an ecstatic state ; the question remains, 
how far there may not be here a wreck and surviving fragment of a mightier system, 
how tax the charmers do not even now, consciously or unconsciously, bring themselves 
into relation with those evil powers, whidi more or less remotely do at the last im- 
derlie every form of heathen superstition. On this matter Hengstenberg {Die Bucker 
Moie^t und JEgypte% pp. 97 — 103) has much of interesting matter. 

f Gregory the Great (Moral., 1. 84, c. S) has a curious and interesting passage on 
the miracles of Antichrist According to him, one of the great trials of the elect will 
be, the far more glorious miracles which he shall show, than any which in those last 
days the Church shall be allowed to accomplish. From the Church signs and won- 
ders will be well nigh or altogether withdrawn, while the greatest and most startling 
of these will be at his beck. 
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Yet while the works of Antichrist and his organs are not mere tricks 
and juggleries, neither are they miracles in the very highest sense of the 
word ; they only partake, in part, of the essential elements of the mira- 
cle. This they have, indeed, in common with it, that they are real 
works of a power which is suffered to extend thus far, and not merely 
dexterous sleights of hand ; but this, also, which is most difierent, that 
they are abrupt, isolated, parts of no oi^nic whole ; not the highest har- 
monies, but the deepest discords, of the universe ;* not the omnipotence 
of God wielding his own world to ends of grace, and wisdom, and love, 
but evil permitted to intrude into the hidden springs of things just so &r 
as may suffice for its own deeper confusion in the end, and, in the mean 
while, for the needful trial and perfecting of God's saints and servants.f 

This fact, however, that the kingdom of lies has its wonders no less 
than the kingdom of truth, would be alone sufficient to convince us that 
miracles cannot be appealed to absolutely and simply, in proof of the 
doctrine which the worker of them proclaims; and Grod's word expressly 
declares the same. (Deut. xiii. 1 — 5.) A miracle does not prove the 
truth of a doctrine, or the divine mission of him that brings it to pass. 
That which alone it claims for him at the first is a right to be listened 
to ; it puts him in the alternative of being from heaven or from hell. 
The doctrine must first commend itself to the conscience as being good^ 
and only then can the miracle seal it as divine. But the first appeal is 
from the doctrine to the conscience, to the moral nature in man. For 
all revelation presupposes in man a power of recognizing the truth when 
it is shown him, — that it will find an answer in him, — ^that he will trace 
in it the Imeaments of a friend, though of a friend from whom he has 
been long estranged, and whom he has well nigh forgotten. It is the 
finding of a treasure, but of a treasure which he himself and no other 
had lost. The denial of this, that there is in man any organ by which 
truth may be recognized, opens the door to the most boundless skepticism, 
is indeed the denial of all that is godlike in man. But " he that is of 
God, heareth God's word," and knows it for that which it proclaims it- 
self to be. 

It may be objected, indeed, If this be so, if there be this inward wit- 
ness of the truth, what need then of the miracle ? to what does it serve, 
when the truth has accredited itself already % It has, indeed, accredited 
itself as good, as from Grod in the sense that all which is good and true 
is firom him, as whatever was precious in the teaching even of heathen 
sage or poet was from him ; — ^but not as yet as a new word directly from 

* They have the Teritas/amui, but not the TeriUs^mt. 
t See AuGomMs, Ik Trii^t L 8, c. 7^9. 
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him — a new speaking on his part to man. The miracles are to be the 
oredentials for the bearer of that good word, signs that he has a special 
mission for the realization of the purposes of God in regard of humanity.* 
When the truth has found a receptive heart, has awoke deep echoes in 
the innermost soul of man, he who brings it may thus show that he 
stands yet nearer to God than others, that he is to be heard not merely 
as one that is true, but as himself the Truth, (see Matt. xi. 4, 5 ; John 
v. 36 ;) or if not this, as an immediate messenger standing in direct con- 
nection with him who is the Truth, (1 Kin. xiii. 3 ;) claiming unreserved 
submission, and the reception, upon his authority, of other statements 
which transcend the mind of man, — mysteries, which though, of course, 
not against that measure and standard of truth which God has given unto 
every man, yet which cannot be weighed or measured by it. 

To ask such a sign from any one who comes professing to be the 
utterer of a new revelation, the bringer of a direct message from God, to 
demand this, even when the word already commends itself as in itself 
good, is no mark of unbelief, but on the contrary is a duty upon his part 
to whom the message is brought. Else might he lightly be persuaded 
to receive that as from God, which, indeed, was only the word of man. 
Thus it was no impiety on the part of Pharaoh to say to Moses and 
Aaron, " Show a miracle for you," (Exod. vii. 9, 10,) on the contrary, 
it was altogether right for him to require this. They came saying they 
had a message for him from Grod : it was his duty to put them to the 
proof. On the other hand, it was a mark of unbelief in Ahaz, (Isai. vii. 
10 — 13,) however he might disguise it, that he would not ask a sign from 
God in confirmation of the prophet's word. Had that word been more 
precious to him, he would not have been satisfied till the seal was set to 
it ; and that he did not care for the seal was a sure evidence that he did 
not truly care for the promise which with that was to be sealed. 

But the purpose of the miracle being, as we have seen, to confirm 
that which is good, so, upon the other hand, where the mind and con- 
science witness against the doctrine, not all the miracles in the world 
have a right to demand submission to the word which they seal.f On 
the contrary, the great act of faith is to believe, in the face, and in de- 
spite, of them all, in what God has revealed to, and implanted in, the 
soul, of the holy and the true ; not to believe another Gospel, though an 

* Gregory the Great (Horn, 4 in Bvang.) : Uode et adjuncta sunt predicationi- 
bu8 sanctia miracula ; ut fidem verbis daret virtus ostensa, et novafacerentf qui nova 
pTodiearent, 

\ As Gregory the Great says well — the Church does not so much deny, as de- 
ipise the miracles of heretics (Moral. 1. 20, c. 7) : Sancta Ecclesia, etiam si qua fiunt 
hereticorum miracula, despidt ; quia b»c sanctitatis specimen dod esse oognoscit 
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angel from heavoi, or one transformed into such, should bring it ; (£>«ut. 
uii. 3 ; Gal. L 8 ;*) and instead of oompelling assent, miracles are tlieo 
rather warnings to us that we keep aloof, for they tell us that not merely 
lies are here, for to that the conscience bore witness already, but that he 
who utters them is more thsn s common deceiver, ia eminently "a liar 
and an antichrist," a &lse prophet, — standing in more immediate con- 
nection than other deceived and evil men to the kingdom of darkness, so 
that Satan has given him his power, (Rev. uii. 2,) is using him to be an 
espetual organ of his, and to do a signal work for him.| 

Bat in these things, if they are so, there might seem a twofold dan- 
ger to which the simple and unlearned Christian would be exposed — the 
danger first of not receiving that whidi indeed comes from God, or sec- 
ondly, of reo^ying that wtuch comes fixim an evil source. But indeed 
these dangers do not beset the unlearned and the simple more than they 
beset and are part of the trial and temptation of every man — the safe- 
guard from either of these &tal errors lying altt^ther in men's moral 
and spiritual, and not at all in their intellectual, condition. They only 
find the witness which the truth bears to itself to be no witness, they 
only believe the lying wonders, in whom the moral sense is already per< 
verted ; they have not before received the love of the truth that they 
might be saved from believing a lie. Tlus, then, their believing this 
lie and rejecting that truth is, in &ct, but the final judgment upcai them 
that have had pleasure in unrighteousness. With this view exactly 
agree the memorable words of St. Paul, (2 Thess. ii. 9 — 13,) wherein be 
declares that it is the ulterior state of every man which shall decide 



* AugoitiDB {Dt Cit. Dn, L 10, c IS) : Si tutdm Id [siveli] miistnlibiu Gwtii 
u permorerent meate^ qui isCTifida situ ezpetuiit ; illi anlem qm hoc prohitMoi, 
rt uu tsotito Deo istriflcsri jaben^ noqusqium ilia viiibilis miricala bcere digosreo- 
tnr, prorecU doq mwu eorporu, sed TStione mentU prnpounda Cfvem owt snetoritas. 
So to the M»ni>*i«««ii« he tKj» (Con. FaiM,^. 18, d 6): lOracola nan &dtii; que A 
iMseretii, etiam Lpia in vobii caToremai, prostrnente nos Domino, et dicente, Emugnt 
multi paeud»«hii*tt et pMudo-prophets, et Ewient Bgna et prodigia molta. 

t 111111 IrauBOB (Ad». Emr^ L 2, o. 81, § 8) ealla nidi deceitfdl worken, " pre- 
axnan at the greit Dtagoo," sod Bpeske eisetlj thia wunitig, asTing, Quoe AniMUr 
atqoe iniml devitare oportet, et qusntd majore phaotaimate openri dioonttir, tanIA ma- 
^ obmrue eoa, qnui nuyorem oequitin ipuitom peroeperint. And TertuUisn, re- 
lating Qoostics, who irgned that there waa no need that Chrut ilwald hare been pro- 
pbMied of beforehand, linoe he conld at mce pro*e hii miiii<o by hia miracles, [par 
dociimoD(a virtotom,] repliea (Aii. Man, L 8, c S): At ego nagabo aolam banc ilU 
■pedemsdteetiiDoiiiuiDCirapetiaBe,qaametIpaepi«tmadaraexaiiet(«avit Stqoidam 
Bitir^f multoa Tentnroa, et aigoa facturoa, et virtntsa mignaa Mfituroa, aTerrimem 
[everaionem t] etiam eleotonim ; mc ideA tamen admittoidoa, tameiariam aigliomil St 
viitotum fid«& oatendit, nt etiam apod pteodo-fihristoa farillimanua. 
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whether he shall receive the lying wonders of Antichrist or reject thenu 
(Cf. John V. 43.) For while they come " with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness" to those whose previous condition has fitted them to 
embrace them, who have been ripening themselves for this extreme 
judgment, there is ever something in these wonders, something false, or 
immoral, or ostentatious, or something merely idle, which detects and 
lays them bare to a simple faith, and for that at once broadly differences 
them from those which belong to the kingdom of the truth.* 

These differences have been oflen brought out. They are immoral ;f 
or if not so, yet futile, without consequences, leading to and ending in 
nothing. For as the miracle, standing as it does in connection with 
highest moral ends, must not be itself an immoral act, so may it not be 
in itself an act merely futile, issuing in vanity and nothingness. This is 
the argument which Origen continually uses, when he is plied with the 
alleged miracles of heathen saints and sages. He counts, and rightly, 
that he has sufficiently shown their emptiness, when he has asked, and 
obtained no answer to, this question, " What came of these ? In what 
did they issue ? Where is the society which has been founded by their 
help ? What is there in the world's history which they have helped for- 
ward, to show that they lay deep in the mind and counsel of God 1 The 
miracles of Moses issued in a Jewish polity ; those of the Lord in a 
Christian Church ; whole nations were knit together through their help. J 
What have your boasted Apollonius or Esculapius to show as the fruit 
of theirs? What traces have they lefb behind them?"§ And not 



♦ " You complain," saya Dr. Arnold, in a letter to Dr. Hawkins, iJAfe^ y. 2, p. 
826,) ** of tbo«e persona who judge of a revelation not by its evidence, but by its 
substance. It has always seemed to me that its substance is a most essential part of 
its evidence ; and that miracles wrought in favor of what was foolish or wicked, 
would only prove Mauicheism. We are so perfectly ignorant of the unseen world, 
that the character of any supernatural power can only be judged by the moral cha- 
ncier of the statements which it sanctions. Thus only can we tell whether it be a 
revelation from Gk)d or from the DeviL" 

f Thus Arnobius (Adn. Oen^ L 1, c 48) of the heathen wonder-workers : Quis 
enim bos nesdat aut imminentia studere pramosoere, qus necessarid (velint nolint) 
•ois ordinatiooibus veniunt t aut mortiferam inmiittere quibus libuerit tabem, aut 
fiuniliarium dirumpere caritates : aut sine davibus reserare, quss clausa sunt ; aut ora 
•ilentio vincire, aut in curriculis equos debilitare, indtare, tardare ; aut uzoribns et 
liberis alienis (sive illi mares sint, sive foeminei generis) inooncessi amoris flammas et 
ftffiales immittere cupiditates t Of. Irxnjeus, Ado. Hotr^ L 2, c. 81, g 2, 8. 

X ChfL CdM.f L 2, c. 61 : '"EffvUv 6?mv aiMrravrov fietil rd, tnjfieia abrOv. 

§ Con. CeU,, L 1, c. 67: AeitcvvriMrav fffdv "EAAiTvef tuv KareiXeyfiivinf rtvdc 
fiut^Xt^, Xafiirp6Vf Kot naparelvav M rdc lartpov yevcdf, koI Tq'ktKovTov ipyov, &f 
ifnnuelv viBavonfra r^ wtfi atn^ /co^» Xiyovri d^d Oeiac aimn^ yeywhai ovop&Q, 
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merely, he goes on to say, were Christ's miracles effectual, but effectual 
for good, — and such good was their distinct purpose and aim ; for this is 
the characteristic distinction between the dealer in false shows of power 
and the true worker of divine works, that the latter has ever the refor- 
mation of men in his eye, and seeks always to forward this ; while the 
first, whose own work is built upon fraud and lies, can have no such 
purpose of destroying that very kingdom out of which he himself grows.* 
These, too, are marks of the true miracles, and marks very nearly 
connected with the foregoing, that they are never mere freaks and plays 
of power, done as in wantonness, and for their own sakes, with no need 
compelling, for show and ostentation. With good right in that remark- 
able religious romance of earliest Christian times. The Recognitions of 
Clemeni\ and in the cognate Clementine Homilies^X Peter is ipade to 
draw a contrast between the wonderful works of Christ and those alleged 
by the followers of Simon Magus to have been wrought by him. What 
profit, what significance was there, he asks, in his dogs of brass or stone 
that barked, his talking statues, his flights through the air, his transfor- 
mations of himself, now into a serpent, now into a goat, his putting on 
of two faces, his rolling of himself unhurt upon burning coals, and the 
like? — which even if he had done, the works possessed no meaning; 
they stood in relation to nothing ; they were not, what each true mira- 
cle is always more or less, redemptive acts ; in other words, works not 
merely of power but of grace, each one an index and a prophecy of the 
inner work of man's deliverance, which it accompanies and helps for- 
ward.§ But, as we should justly expect, it was pre-eminently thus with 
the miracles of Christ. Each of these is in small, and upon one side or 
another, a partial and transient realization of the great work which he 
came that in the end he might accomplish perfectly and for ever. They 
are all pledges, in that they are themselves first-fruits, of his power ; in 
each of them the yrord of salvation is incorporated in an act of salvation. 
Only when regarded in this light do they appear not merely as illustri- 



* Con, Cela,, L 1, & 68 ; c£ Eusuros, Denu Evang., L 8, c 6 » 

t L. 8, c 6, (CoTELKEii Patt. Apo9tt,Y. 1, p. 529.) 

X Honu 2, c 82--84, {Ibid., p. 629.) 

§ L. 3, c. 60 (OoTKLK&ii Patt. ApottL, v. 1, p. 629) : Nam die, qnaeo, qxm utilitas 
est oeteDtlere statuas ambulantesf latrare ereoe aut lapideos caoesf aalire mooteaf 
▼olare per aerem t et alia his Bimilia, qua dicitis feciaae Simonem t Qo» autem 4 
Bono aunt, ad hominum salutem, deferuntor; ut aunt ilia qua fecit DominuB noster, 
qui fecit csecoe videre, fecit turdos audire ; debilet et daudos erexit, languores et 
dffimooes effugayit . . . lata er^ aigna qua ad salutem bominom promint^ et 
aliquid boni hcnmniboa coniiemiiti Malignus freere doq potest Ot ImxsMxn, Oom, 
J3ar., L 2» c. 82, § 8. 
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ous examples of his might, but also as glorious manifestations of his 
holy love. 

It is worth while to follow this a little in detail. The evils what are 
they, which hinder man from reaching the true end and aim of his crea- 
tion, and from which he needs a redemption] It may briefly be an- 
swered that they are sin in its moral and in its physical manifestations. 
If we regard its moral manifestations, the darkness of the understanding, 
the wild discords of the spiritual life, none were such fearful examples 
of its tyranny as the demoniacs ; they were special objects, therefore, 
of the miraculous power of the Lord. Then'if we ask ourselves what 
are the physical manifestations of sin ; they are sicknesses of all kinds, 
fevers, palsies, leprosies, blindness, each of these death beginning, a 
partial death — and finally, the death absolute of the body. Hiis region 
therefore is fitly another, as it is the widest region, of his redemptive 
grace. In the conquering and removing of these evils, he eminently 
bodied forth the idea of himself as the Redeemer of men. But besides 
these, sin has its manifestations more purely physical ; it reveals itself 
and its consequences in the tumults and strife of the elements among 
themselves, as in the rebellion of nature against man ; for the destinies 
of the natural world were linked to the destinies of man, and when he 
fell, he drew afler him his whole inheritance, which became subject to 
the same vanity as himself Tlierefore do we behold the Lord, him in 
whom the lost was recovered, walking on the stormy waves, or quelling 
the menace of the sea with his word ; incorporating in these acts the 
deliverance of man from the rebel powers of nature, which had risen 
up against him, and instead of being his willing servants, were often- 
times now his tyrants and his destroyers. These also were redemptive 
acts. Even the two or three of his works which seem not to range 
themselves so readily under any of these heads, yet are not indeed ex- 
oeptions. For instance, the multiplying of the bread easily shows itself 
as such. The original curse of sin was the curse of barrenness, — ^the 
earth yielding hard-won and scanty returns to the sweat and labor of 
man; but here this curse is removed, and in its stead the primeval 
abundance for a moment reappears. All scantness and scarceness, 
such as this lack of bread in the wilderness, such as that failing of the 
wine at the marriage-feast, belonged not to man as his portion at the 
first ; for all the earth was appointed to serve him, and to pour the ful- 
ness of its treasure into his lap. That he ever should hunger or thirst, 
that he should have need of any thing, was a consequence of Adam's 
fidl — ^fltly, therefore, removed by him, the second Adam, who came 
to give back all which had been forfeited by the first. 

But the mirade being, then, this ethical act, and only to be reoeived 
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when it is so, and when it seals doctrines of holiness, the forgetting or 
&iling to bring forward that the divine miracle must, of necessity, move 
in this sphere of redemption only, that the doctrine also is to try the 
miracle, as well as the miracle to seal the doctrine, is a most dangerous 
omission on the part of many who, in modem times, have written 'so- 
called ** Evidences of Christianity," and have found in the miracles 
wrought by its Founder, and in those mainly as acts of power, the ex- 
clusive argument for its reception as a divine revelation. On the place 
which these works should take in the array of proofs for the things 
which we believe there will be occasion, by and by, to speak. For 
the present it may be sufficient*" observe, that if men are taught that 
they should believe in Girist upon no other grounds than because he 
attested his claims by works of wonder, and that simply on this score 
they shall do so, how shall they consistently refuse belief to any other, 
who shall come attesting his claims by the same? We have here a 
paving of the way of Antichrist, for as we know that he will have his 
signs and wonders, so, if this argument is good, he will have right on 
the score of these to claim the &ith and allegiance of men. But no ; the 
miracle must witness for itself, and the doctrine must witness for itself 
and then the first is capable of. witnessing for the second;* and those 
books of Christian evidences are utterly maimed and imperfect, fraught 
with the most perilous consequences, which reverence in the miracle 
little else but its power, i^d see- in that alone what gives either to it 
its attesting worth, or to the doctrine its authority as an adequately 
attested thing. 

* Oerhard (Xoc TheoUt lo& 28, c. 11) : Miracula ttmt doetrinaB tes«er» ao ligilla; 

qnemftdmodiim igitur aigilliim i literiB STulsum nihil probat, ita quoqne miracula liiM 

doetrinA nihil valeot 

f 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE EVANGEUCAL, COMPARED WITH OTHER CYCLES OF MHIAGLES. 



1. Thb Miracles of the Old Testament. 

The mirades of our Lord and those of the Old Testament afford many 
interesting points of comparison, and of a comparison equally instruc- 
tive, whether we trace the points of likeness, or of unlikeness, which 
exist between them. Thus, to note first a remarkable difference, we find 
oftentimes the holy men of the old covenant bringing, if one may ven- 
ture so to speak, hardly and with difficulty the wonder-work to the 
birth ; there is sometimes a momentary pause, a seeming uncertainty 
about the issue ; while the miracles of Christ are always accomplished 
with the highest ease ; he speaks and it is done. Thus Moses must 
plead and struggle with God, " Heal her now, O God, I beseech thee," 
ere the plague of leprosy is removed from his sister, and not even so 
con he instantly win the boon ; (Num. xii. 13 — 15 ;) but Christ heals 
a leper by his touch, (Matt. viii. 3,) or ten with even less than this, 
merely by the power of his will and at a distance.* (Luke xvii. 14.) 
Elijah must pray long, and his servant go up seven times, before tokens 
of the rain appear ; (1 Kin. xviii. 42 — 44 ;) he stretches himself thrice 
on the child and cries unto the Lord, and painfully wins back its life ; 
(1 Kin. xvii. 21, 22 ;) and Elisha, with yet more of effort and only 
after partial failure, (2 Kin. iv. 31 — 35,) restores the child of the Shu- 
nammite to life. Christ, on the other hand, shows himself the Lord of the 
living and the dead, raising the dead with as much ease as he performed 
the commonest transactions of life. — In the miracles wrought by men, 

* Oyril of Alezaodria, (Cramer's Catena iti Luc, y. 12,) has observed and drawn 
oat the contrast. 
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glorious acts of faith as they are, for they are ever wrought in ^lianoe 
on the strength and &ithfulness of God, who will follow up and seal his 
senrant^s word, it is yet possible for human impatienoe and human un- 
belief to break out. Tims Moses, God's organ for the work of power, 
speaks hastily and acts unbelievingly. (Num. xx. 11.) It is needless 
to say of the Son, that his confidence ever remains the same that his 
Father heareth him always ; that no admixture of even the slightest 
human infirmity mars the completeness of his work. 

Where the miracles are similiar in kind, his are larger and freer and 
more glorious. Elisha feeds a hundred men with twenty loaves, (2 
Kin. iv. 42 — 44,) but he five thousand with five. They have continu- 
ally their instrument of power to which the wonder-working power is 
linked. Moses has his rod, his staff of wonder, to divide the Red Sea, 
and to accomplish his other mighty acts, without which he is nothing, 
(Exod. vii. 19 ; viii. 5, 16 ; ix. 23 ; x. 13 ; xiv. 16, &c. ;) his tree to 
heal the bitter waters ; (Exod. xv. 25 ;) Elijah divides the waters with 
his mantle ; (2 Kin. ii. 8 ;) Elisha heals the spring with a cruse of salt. 
(2 Kin. ii. 20.) But Christ accomplishes his miracles simply by the 
agency of his word, or by a touch, (Matt. xx. 34 ;) or if he takes 
any thing as a ch^nel of his healing power, it is firom himself he takes 
it, (Mark vii. 33 ; viii. 23 ;*) or should he, as once he does, use any 
foreign medium, (John ix. 6,) yet by other miracles of like kind, in which 
he has recourse to no such extraneous helps, he declares plainly that 
this was a free choice and not of any necessity. And, which is but 
another side of the same truth, while their miracles and those of the 
apostles are ever done in the name of, and with the attribution of the 
glory to, another, " Stand still and see the salvation of the Lord, which 
he will show you," (Exod. xiv. 18,) "In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth rise up and walk,'' (Acts iii. 6,) " Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh 
thee whole," (Acts ix. 34; cf. Mark xvi. 17 ; Luke x. 17; John xiv. 
10 ;) his are ever wrought in his own name and as in his own power : "/ 
wiU^ be thou clean," (Matt. viii. 3 ;) " Thou deaf and dumb spirit, / 

* In the East the Mahometans had probably a sense of the fitness of this, namely, 
that Christ should find all in himself^ when they made his healing yirtue to have re- 
aided in his breath, (Tholuck's BlutKengamml. aut d. Morgenl. Mysi.^ p. 62,) to 
which also they were led as being the purest and least material effluence of the body. 
(Cf. John XX. 22.) So Agbarus in the apocryphal letter which bears his name, mag* 
nifies Christ *s healings, in that they were done, avev ^opfidKuv xai poravQv. Arnohius, 
too, (Adv. Cfeni., L l,c48,44.48, 62,) lays great stress upon the point, that all which 
he did was done sine ullis adminiculis rerum ; he is comparing, it is true>, our Lord's 
miracles with the lying wonders of the yoiJTeCt not with the' only relatively inferior 
of the Old Testament 
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charge thee come out of him ;" (Slark ix. 25 ;) " Young man, / say 
unto thee, Arise." (Luke vii. 14.) Even where he prays, being about 
to perform one of his mighty works, his disciples shall learn even from 
his prayer itself that herein he is not asking for a power which he had 
not indwelling in him, but indeed is only testifying thus to the unbroken 
oneness of his life with his Father's,* (John xi. 41, 42;) just as on 
another occasion he will not suffer his disciples to suppose that it is for 
any but for their sakes that the testimony from heaven is borne unto 
him. (John xii. 30.) Thus needful was it for them, thus needful for 
all, that they should have great and exclusive thoughts of him, and 
should not class him with any other, even the greatest and holiest of the 
children of men. 

These likenesses and unlikenesses seem equally such as beforehand 
we should have naturally expected. We should have expected the 
mighty works of either covenant to be like, since the old and new form 
parts of one organic whole; and it is ever God's law that the lower 
should contain the germs and prophetic intimations of the higher. We 
should expect them to be unlike, sinc« the very idea of God's kingdom 
is that of progress, of a gradually fuller communication and larger re- 
velation of himself to men, so that he who in times past spake unto the 
&thei s by the prophets, did at length speak unto us by his Son ; and it 
was only meet that this Son should be clothed with mightier powers 
than theirs, and powers which he held not from another, but such rather 
as were his own in fee.f 

And this, too, explains a difference in the character of the miracles 
of the two covenants, and how it comes to pass that those of the old wear 
oftentimes a far severer aspect than the new. They are miracles, in- 
deed, of God's grace, but yet also miracles of the Law, of that Law 
which worketh wrath, which will teach, at all costs, the lesson of the 
awful holiness of God, his hatred of the sinner's sin, — ^a lesson which 
men had all need thoroughly to learn, lest they should mistake and 
abuse the new lesson which a Saviour taught, of God's love at the same 
time toward the sinner himself. Miracles of the Law, they preserve 
a character that accords with the Law; being oftentimes fearful out- 
breaks of Grod's anger against the unrighteousness of men; such for 
instance are the signs and wonders in Egypt, many of those in the desert, 

* C£ AxBEOSB, De Fide, L 8, c 4. 

f TertuUiaiL, {Adv. Marc, L 3, pasdm,) brings ibis out in a very interesting man- 
ner ; and Eusebius, (Dem, Evang., I. S, c. 2,) traces in the same way the parallelisms 
between the life of Moses and of Christ They supposed that in so doing they were, if 
any thing, confirming the truth of either, though now the assailants of Revelation will 
have it that these ooincidenoes are only calculated to cast suspicion upon both. 
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(Numb, xVi. 31 ; Lev. x. 2,) and some which the later prophets wrought; 
(2 Kin. i. 10 — 12 ; ii. 23 — 25 ;) though of these also there are far more 
which wear a milder aspect ; and are works, as all our Lord's are, of 
evident grace and mercy. I say all of our Lord's, for that single one, 
which seems an exception, the cursing of the barren fig-tree, has no 
right really to be considered such. Indeed it is difficult to see how our 
blessed Lord could more strikingly have shown his purpose of preserv- 
ing throughout for his miracles their character of beneficence, or have 
witnessed for himself that he was come not to destroy men's lives but 
to save them, than in this circumstance, — that when he needed in this 
very love to declare, not in word only but in act, what would be the 
consequences of an obstinate unfruitfulness and resistance to his grace, 
and thus to make manifest the severe side of his ministry, he should 
have chosen for the showing out of this, not one among all the sinners 
who were about him, but should rather have displayed his power upon 
a tree, which, itself incapable of feeling, might yet effectually serve as a 
sign and warning to men. He will not allow even a single exception to 
the rule of grace and love.* When he blesses, it is men ; but when he 
smites, it is an unfeeling tree.f More upon this matter must be deferred 
till the time comes for treating that miracle in its order. 



* Compare Lord Bacon's excellent remarks, in his Meditt 8ae., where on the 
words, Bend onmia fecit, (Mark vil 36,) in which he sees rightly an allusion to QetL 
i 31, he says: Verus plausus : Deus ciim uni versa crearet, vidit quod singula et om- 
nia erant bona nimis. Deus Verbum in miraculis quro edidit (omne autem miraculum 
est nova creatio, et non ex lege prim® creationis) nil facere voluit, quod non gratiam et 
beneficentiam omnino spiraret. Moses edidit miracula, et profligavit JBgyptios pestibus 
multis : Elias edidit, etocclusit coelum ne plueret super terram; et rursus eduxit de cob- 
lo ignem Dei super duces et cohortes : Elizssus edidit, et evocavit ursas e deserto, qu» 
laniarent impuberes ; Petrus Ananiam sacrilegum hypocritam roorte, Paulus Elymam 
magura caecitate, percussit : sed nihil hujusmoiU fecit Jesus. Descendit super eum 
Spiritus in formd columbaa, de quo dixit, NcsciUs cujus Spiritds sitia. Spiritus Jeso, 
spiritus oolumbinus : fuerunt ill! servi Dei tanquam boves Dei triturantes granum, et 
conculcantes paleam ; sed Jesus agnus Dei sine ir& et judiciis. Omnia ejus miracula 
circa corpus humanum, et doctpna ejus circa animam humanam. Indiget corpus homi- 
nis alimento, defensione ab externis, et curd. lUe multitudinem piscium in retibus con- 
gregavit, ut uberiorem victum hominibus preberet : ille alimentum aqu» in dignins 
alimentum vini ad exhilirandum cor hominis oonvertit ; ille ficum quod officio suo ad 
quod destinatum fuit, ad cibum hominis videlicet, non fungeretur, arefieri jussit : ille 
penuriam panum et piscium ad alendum exercitum populi dilatavit : ille ventos, qu6d 
navigantibus minarentur, corripuit . . . Nullum miraculum judidi, omnia benefioen- 
tiie, et drca corpus humanum. 

f It is from this point of view that we should explain our Saviour's rebuke to the 
■ODS of Zebedee, when they wanted to call down fire fi:t>m heaven on a village of 
the Saroaritana, ** oi MioM did;"* (Luke iz. 64 ;) to repeat, that is, an Old Testament 
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* It is also noticeable that the r^on in which the miracles of the Old 
Testament chiefly move, is that of external nature ; they are the cleav- 
ing of the sea, (Exod. xiv. 21,) or of a river, (Josh. iii. 14,) yawnings 
of the earth, (Num. xvi. 31,) fire falling down from heaven, (2 Kin. i. 
10, 12,) furnaces which have lost their power to consume, (Dan. iii.,) 
wild beasts which have laid aside their inborn fierceness, (Dan. vi.,) and 
such as these : not of course these exclusively, but this nature is the 
haunt and main region of the miracle in the Old Testament, as in the 
New it is mainly the sphere of man^s life in which it is at home. And 
consistently with this, the earlier miracles, done as the greater number 
of them were, in the presence of the giant powers of heathendom, have 
oftentimes a colossal character : those powers of the world are strong, 
but the God of Israel will show himself to be stronger yet. Thus is it 
with the miracles of Egypt, the miracles of Babylon : they are miracles 
eminently of strength;* for under the influence of the great nature- 
worships of those lands, all religion had assumed a colossal grandeur. 
Compared with our Lord's works wrought in the days of his flesh, those 
were the whirlwind and the fire, and his as the still small voice which 
followed. In that old time God was teaching hb people, he was teach- 
ing also the nations with whom his people were brought wonderfully 
into contact, that he who had entered into covenant with one among 
all the nations, was not one God among many, the Grod of the hills or 
the God of the plains, (1 Kin. xx. 23,) but that the Grod of Israel was 
the Lord of the whole earth. 

But Israel at the time of the Incarnation had thoroughly learned that 
lesson, much else as it had left unlearned : and the whole civilized world 
had practically outgrown polytheism, however it may have lingered still 
as the popular superstition. And thus the works of our Lord,^ though 

miracle. ChrLBt*t answer, ** Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are oi,** is not» as 
it is often explained, ** Te are mbtaking a spirit of bitter seal for a spirit of love to 
me f — ^but the rebuke is gentler, *^ Ye are mistaking and confounding the different, 
standing points of the Old and New Covenant, taking your stand upon the old, that 
of an avenging righteousness, when you should rejoice to take it upon the new, that 
of a forgiving love." 

* We find the false Ghrists who were so plentiful about the time of our Lord's 
coming, professing and promising to do exactly the same works as those wrought of 
yore, — to repeat even on a larger scale these Old Testament mirades. Thus '* that 
Egyptian" whom the Roman tribune supposed that he saw in Paul, (Acts xxi. 88,) 
and of whom Josephus gives us a fuller account, (AfUt.X 20, c. 8, § 6,) led a tumult- 
uous crowd to the Mount of Olives, promising to show them from thence how, as a 
second and a greater Joshua, he would cause the walls, not of Jericho, but of Jeru- 
salem, to fall to the ground at his bidding. (See Yitringa's interestiDg Essay, De 
Signis A MessiA edendis, in his Obti, 8ac^ v. 1, p. 482.) 
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they bear not on their front tHe imposing character which did those of 
old, jet contain higher and deeper truths. Tliey are eminently miracles 
of the Incarnation— -of the Son of God, who had taken our flesh, and 
taking, would heal it. They have predominantly a relation to man's 
body and his spirit. Miracles of nature take now altogether a subordi- 
nate place : they still survive, even as we could have ill afforded wholly * 
to have lost them ; for this region of nature must still be claimed as part 
of Christ's dominion, though not its chiefest or its noblest province. 
Man, and not nature, is now the main subject of these mighty powers ; and 
thus it comes to pass that, with less of outward pomp, less to startle and 
amaze, the new have a yet deeper inward signifioanoe than the old.* 



2. Thk Miracles of the Apoortphal Gospels. 

The apocryphal gospels, abject productions as, whether contemplated 
in a literary or moral point of view, they must be allowed to be, are yet 
instructive in this respect, that they show us what manner of gospels 
were the result, when men drew from their own &ncy, and devised 
Christs of their own, instead of resting upon the basis of historic &ct, 
and delivering &ithfully to the world true records of him who indeed 
had lived and died among them. Here, as ever, the glory of the true 
comes out into strongest light by comparison with the false. But in 
nothing, perhaps, are these apocryphal gospels more worthy of note, than 
in the difierence between the main features of their miracles and those 
of the canonical Crospels. Thus in the canonical, the miracle is indeed 
essential, yet, at the same time, ever subordinated to the doctrine which 
it confirms, — a link in the great chain of God's manifestation of himself 
to men ; its ethical significance never fidls into the background, but the 
act of grace and power has, in every case where this can find room, 
nearer or remoter reference to the moral condition of the person or per- 
sons in whose behalf it is wrought. The miracles ever lead us ofi* from 
themselves to their Author ; they appear as emanations from the glory 
of the Son of Grod; but it is in him we rest, and not in them, — ^they are 
but the halo round him ; having their worth firom him, not contrariwise, 
he from them. They are held, too, together by his strong and central 
personality, which does not leave them a conglomerate of marvellous 
anecdotes accidently heaped together, but parts of a great organic 

* Jnlima the Apostate had indeed eo little an eye for the glory of each works as 
these, that in one place he says, (Ctbill^ Adv. Jul., L 6,) Jesus did Dothiog wonderful, 
** unless any should esteem that to have healed some lame and blind, and exorcised 
some demoniacs in villages like Bethsaida and Bethany, were very wonderful works." 
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whole, of which every part is in vital coherence with every other. But 
it is altogether otherwise in these apocryphal narratives. To say that 
the miracles occupy in them the foremost place would very inadequately 
express the facts of the case. They are every thing. Some of these 
so-called histories are nothing else but a string of these ; which yet (and 
this too is singularly characteristic) stand wholly disconnected from the 
ministry of Christ. Not one of them belongs to the period after his 
Baptism, but they are all miracles of the Infancy, — ^in other words, of 
that time whereof the canonical Gospels relate no miracle, and not 
merely do not relate any, but are remarkably at pains to tell us that 
during it no miracle was wrought, that in Cana of Galilee being his 
first. (John ii. 11.) 

It follows of necessity that they are never seals of a word and doc- 
trine which has gone before ; they are never " signs," but at the best 
wonders and portents. Any high purpose and aim is clearly altogether 
absent from them. It is never felt that the writer is writing out of any 
higher motive than to excite and feed a childish love of the marvellous 
— ^never that he could say, " These are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, and that believing ye might have 
life through his name." (John xx. 31.) Indeed, so far from having a 
religious^ they are often wanting in a moral element. The Lord Jesus 
appears in them as a wayward, capricious, passionate child, to be 
feared indeed, seeing that he is furnished with such formidable powers 
of avenging every wrong or accidental injury which he meets ; and so 
bearing himself that the request which the parents of some other chil- 
dren are represented as making, that ho may be kept within the house, 
for he brings harm and mischief wherever he comes, is perfectly justified 
by the facts. 

It may be well to cite a few examples in proof, however harshly 
some of them may jar on the Christian ear. Thus some children refuse 
to play with him, hiding themselves from him ; he pursues and turns 
them into kids.* Another child by accident runs against him and 
throws him down ; whereupon he, being exasperated,f exclaims, " As 
thou hast made me to fall, so shalt thou fall and not rise ;" at the same 
hour the child fell dovni and expired.^ He has a dispute with the master 
who is teaching him letters, concerning the order in which he shall go 
through the Hebrew alphabet, and his master strikes him ; whereupon 



* Evang, Infant^ & 40, in Thilo'b Cod. Apocr., p. 116 ; to whose admirable edf^ 
tioQ of the apocryphal gospeU the references in this section are made throoghout. 
f UucpavOeic. 
X Evang. Infant^ c. 47, p. 128 ; d B»ang. ThomcB, c. 4, p. 284. 
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Jesus curses him, and straightway his arm is withered, and he falls on 
his &ce and dies.* Tliis goes on, till at length Joseph says to Marj, 
'* Henceforward let us keep him within doors, for whosoever sets himself 
against him, perishes.'^ His passionate readiness to avenge himself 
shows itself at the very earliest age. At five years old he has made a 
pool of water, and is moulding sparrows from the day. Another child, 
the son of a scribe, displeased that he should do this on the Sabbath, 
opens the sluices of his pool and lets out the water. On this Jesus is 
indignant, gives him many injurious names, and causes him to wither 
and wholly dry up with his curse.f 

Such is the image which the authors of these books give us of the 
holy child Jesus; — and no wonder; for man is not only unable to 
realize the perfect, he is unable to conceive it. The idea is as much a 
gifi;, as the power to realize that idea. Even the miracles which are 
not of this revolting diaracter are childish, tricks like the tricks of a 
conjurer, never solemn acts of power and love. Jesus enters the shop 
of a dyer, who has various cloths from various persons, to be dyed of 
divers colors. In the absence of the master, he throws them all into the 
dyeing vat together, and when the dyer returns and remonstrates, draws 
them out of the vat each dyed according to the color which was enjoined.^ 
He and some other children make birds and animals of clay ; while each 
is boasting the superiority of his work, Jesus says, ^* I will cause those 
which I have made to go ;'^ — which they do, the animals leaping and 
the birds flying, and at his bidding returning, and eating and drinking 
from his hand.§ While yet an in&nt at his mother's breast, he bids a 
palm-tree to stoop that she may pluck the fruits ; it obeys, and only 
returns to its position at his command.) Another time his mother sends 
him to the well for water ; the pitcher breaks, and he brings the water 
in his cloak.^ . And as the miracles which he does, so those that are 
done in regard of him, are idle or monstrous ; the ox and ass worship- 
ping him, a new-bom infant in the crib, may serve for an example.** 

In all these, as will be observed, the idea of redemptive acts alto- 
gether falls out of sight ; they are none of them the outward clothing 
of the inward facts of man's redemption. Of course it is not meant to 
be said that miracles of healing and of grace are altogether wanting in 

♦ Ecang. Infant^ c. 49, p. 126. In the Evang. Thom^ c. 14, p. 807, he only faHt 
into a 8W00Q, and something afterwarda pleasing Jesus, (c. 15,) he raises him ap 
again. 

t JEvang. Thorn^ e. 8, p. 282. This appears with yariatioDs in the Bvang, Infimt, 
c, 46, p. 122. 

X Evang. Infant,, c. 87, p 111. g Ibid, c. 86. | /^ p. SSft. 

Y Evang, IttfanL, p 121. *« Ibid^ p 882. 
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these books ;* that would evidently have been incompatible with any 
idea of a Redeemer ; but only that they do not present to us any clear 
and consistent image of a Saviour full of grace and power, but an 
image rather continually defaced by lines of passion, and caprice, and 
anger. The most striking, perhaps, of the miracles related in regard 
of the child Jesus, is that of the falling down of the idols of Egypt at 
his presence in the land ; for it has in it something of a deeper signifi- 
cance, as a symbol and prophecy of the overthrow of the idol worship 
of the world by him who was now coming into the world.f The lions 
and the leopards gathering harmlessly round him as he passed through 
the desert on the way to Egypt, is again not alien to the true spirit of 
the Gospel, and has its analogy in the words of St. Mark, that he '^ was 
with the wild beasts;" (i. 13;) words which certainly are not intro- 
duced merely to enhance the savageness of the wilderness where he 
spent those forty days of temptation, but are meant as a hint to us that 
in him, the new head of the race, the second Adam, the Paradisaical 
state was once more given back. (Gen. i. 28.) But with a very few 
such partial exceptions as these, the apocryphal gospels are a barren 
and dreary waste of wonders without object or aim ; and only instruc- 
tive as making us strongly to feel, more strongly than but for these ex- 
amples we might have felt, how needful it is that there should be other 
fiu^rs besides power for producing a true miracle; that wisdom and 
love must be there also ; that where men conceive of power as its 
chiefest element, they give us only a hateful mockery of the divine. 
Had a Christ such as these gospels paint actually lived upon the earth, 
he had been no more than a potent and wayward magician, from whom 
aU men would have shrunk with a natural instinct of distrust and fear. 



3. Thb Later, or Eoolbsiastical, Miraoles. 

It would plainly lead much too far from the subject in hand to enter 
into any detailed examination of the authority upon which the later, or, 
as they may be conveniently termed, the ecclesiastical miracles, come 
to us. Yet a few words must of necessity find place concerning the 
permanent miraculous gifls which have been claimed for the Church as 
her rightful heritage, equally by some who have gloried in their pre- 

* For instance, Simon the Canaanite (Ibidy p. 117) is healed, while yet a child, 
of the bite of a serpent Yet even in miracles such as this, there is always something 
that will not let us forget that we are moving in another world from that in which the 
sacred evangelists place as. 

t Evtinff. Infants c. 10-^13, fp, 7(^^77 ; c£ 1 Sam. v. 8, 4. 
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sumed presence, as by others who have lamented their absence — ^by 
those alike who have seen in the presence of such, evidences of her 
sanctity, or in their absence, of her degeneracy and fail. It is not my 
belief that she has this gifl of working miracles, nor yet that she was 
intended to have, and only through her own unfaithfulness has lost, it ; 
nor that her Lord has abridged her of aught that, would have made her 
strong and glorious, in not endowing her with powers such as these. 
With reasons enough for humbling herself yet I do not believe that 
among those reasons is to be accounted her inability to perform these 
works that should transcend nature. So many in our own day have 
arrived at a directly opposite conclusion, that it will be needful shortly 
to justify the opinion here expressed. 

And first, as a strong presumption against the intended continuance 
of these powers in the Church, may be taken the analogies derived 
from the earlier history of God's dealings with his people. We do not 
find the miracles sown broadcast over the whole Old Testament history, 
but they all cluster round a very few eminent persons, and have re- 
ference to certain great epochs and crises of the kingdom of God. 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, — David, the great theocratic king, — 
Daniel, the '* man greatly beloved," are alike entirely without them ; 
that is, they do no miracles ; such may be accomplished in behalf of them, 
but they themselves accomplish none. In fact there are but two great 
outbursts of these ; the first, at the establishing of the kingdom under 
Moses and Joshua, on which occasion it is at once evident that they 
could not have been wanting; the second in the time of Elijah and 
Elisha ; and then also, there was utmost need, when it was a question 
whether the court religion which the apostate kings of Israel had set 
up, should not quite overbear the true worship of Jehovah, when the 
Levitical priesthood was abolished, and the faithful were but a scattered 
few among the ten tribes. Then, in that decisive epoch of the king- 
dom's history, the two great prophets, they too in a subordinate sense 
the beginners of a new period, arose, equipped with powers whidi 
should witness that he whose servants they were, was the God of Israel, 
however Israel might refuse to acknowledge him. There is here in all 
this an ^entire absence of prodigality in the use of miracles; they are 
ultimate resources, reserved for the great needs of God's kingdom, not 
its daily incidents ; they are not cheap off-hand expedients, which may 
always be appealed to, but come only into play when nothing else would' 
have supplied their room. How unlike this moderation to the wasteful 
expenditure of miracles in the church-history of the middle ages!' 
There no perplexity can occur so trifling that a miracle will not be* 
brought in to solve it : there is almost no saint, certunly no distin* 
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guished one, without his nimbus of miracles around his head ; they are 
adorned with these in rivalry with one another, in rivalry with Christ 
himself; no acknowledgment like this, "John did no miracle," (John 
X. 41,) in any of the records of their lives finding place. 

We must add to this the declarations of Scripture, which I have 
already entered on at large, concerning the object of miracles, that they 
are for the confirming the word by signs following, for authenticating a 
message as being from heaven — that signs are for the unbelieving. (1 
Cor. xiv. 22.) What do they then in a Christendom? It may indeed 
be answered, that in it are unbelievers still ; yet not in the sense in 
which St. Paul uses the word, for he would designate not the positively 
unbelieving, not those that in heart and wmII are estranged from the 
truth, but the negatively, and that, because the truth has never yet 
sufficiently accredited itself to them. Signs are not for the positively 
unbelieving, since as we have seen, they will exercise no power over 
those who harden themselves against the truth ; such will resist them 
as surely as they will resist every other witness of God's presence in 
the world ; but for the unbelieving who are such by no fault of their 
own — for them to whom the truth is now coming for the first time. 
And if not even for them now, — as they exist, for instance, in a heathen 
land, — we may sufficiently account for this by the fact that the Church 
of Clirist, with its immense and evident superiorities of all kinds over 
every thing with which it is brought in contact, and some portions of 
which superiority every man must recognize, is itself now the great 
witness and proof of the ^ruth which it delivers. That truth, therefore, 
has no longer need to vindicate itself by an appeal to something else; 
but the position which it has won in the very forefront of the world is 
itself its vindication now — is sufficient to give it a first claim on every 
' man's attention. 

And then further, all that we might ourselves beforehand presume 
from the analogy of external things leads us to the same conclusions. 
We find all beginning to be wonderful — to be under laws different 
from, and higher than, those which regulate ulterior progress. Thus 
the powei-s evermore at work for the upholding the natural world are 
manifestly insufficient for its first creation; there were other which 
must have presided at its birth, but which now, having done their work, 
have fallen back, and left it to its ordinary development. The multi- 
tudinous races of animals which people this world, and of plants which 
clothe it, needed infinitely more for their first production than suffices 
for their present upholding. It is only according to the analogies of 
that which thus every where surrounds us, to presume that it was even 
so with the beginnings of the spiritual creation — the Christian Ohurdu 
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It is unquestionably so in the beginning of that new creation in any 
single heart. Then, in the regeneration, the strongest tendencies of the 
odd nature are overborne ; the impossible has become possible, in some 
measure easy ;,by a mighty wonder-stroke of grace the polarity in the 
inan is shifted ; the flesh, that was the positive pole, has become the 
negative, and the spirit, which "N^as before the negative, is henceforth 
the positive. Shall we count it strange, then, that the coming in of a 
new order, not into a single heart, but into the entire world — ^a new 
order bursting fbrcibly through the bonds and hindrances of the old, 
should have been wonderful ? it had been inexplicable if it had been 
otherwise. The son of Joseph might have lived and died and done no 
miracles : but the Virgin-bom, the Son of the Most Highest, himself 
the middle point of all wonder, — for him to have done none, herein, - 
indeed, had been the most marvellous thing of all. 

But this new Order, having not only declared but constituted itself, 
having asserted that it is not of any inevitable necessity bound by the 
heavy laws of the old, henceforth submits itself in outward things, and 
for the present time, to those laws. All its true glory, which is its in- 
ward glory, it iretains; but these powers, which are not the gift — for 
Christ himself is the gifl — but the signs of the gifl, it foregoes. They * 
were as the proclamation that the king was mounting his throne ; yet 
the king is not proclaimed every day, but only at his accession : when 
he sits acknowledged on his throne, the proclamation ceases. They 
were as the bright clouds which gather round, and announce the sun at 
his first appearing: his mid-day splendor, though as full, and indeed 
fuller, of light and heat, knows not those bright heralds of his rising. 
That it hxii had these wonders — that its first birth was, like that of its 
wondrous Founder, wonderful — of this the Church preserves a record 
and attestation in its Scriptures of truth. The miracles recorded there 
live for the Church ; they are as much present witnesses for Christ to 
us now as to them who actually saw them with their eyes. For they 
were done once, that they might be believed always — that we, having 
in the Gospels the living representation of our Lord's life portrayed for 
us, might as surely believe that he was the ruler of nature, the healer 
of the body, the Lord of life and of death, as though we had actually 
ourselves seen him allay a storm, or heal a leper, or raise one dead. 

Moreover, a very large proportion of the later miracles presented to 
our belief bear inward marks of spuriousness. The miracles of Scrip- 
ture, — and among these, not so much the miracles of the. Old Covenant 
as the miracles of Christ and his apostles, being the miracles of that 
highest and latest dispen? ation under which we live — ^we have a right to 
consider as normal, in their chief features at least, for all future mira- 
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cles, if such were to continue in the Church. The details, the local 
coloring, may be different, and there were no need to be perplexed at 
such a difTerence appearing ; yet the later must not be, in their inner 
spirit, totally unlike the earlier, or they carry the sentence of condem- 
nation on their front. They must not, for instance, lead us back under 
the bondage of the senses, while those other were ever framed to release 
from that bondage. They must not be aimless and objectless, fantastic 
freaks of power, while those had every one of them a meaning, and dis- 
tinct ethical aim — were bridges by which Christ found access from 
men^s bodies to their souls, — manifestations of his glory, that men might 
be drawn to the glory itself. They must not be ludicrous and gro- 
tesque, saintly jests, while those were evermore reverend and solemn 
and awful. And lastly, they must not be seals and witnesses to aught 
which the conscience, enlightened by the Word and Spirit of God, — 
whereunto is the ultimate appeal, and which stands above the miracle, 
and not beneath it, — ^protests against as untrue, (the innumerable Romish 
miracles which attest transubstantiation,) or as error largely mingling 
with the truth, (the miracles which go to uphold the whole Romish sys- 
tem,) those other having set their seal only to the absolutely true. Mira- 
cles such as any of these, we are bound, by all which we hold most 
sacred, by all which the Word of God has taught us, to reject and to re- 
fuse. It is for the reader, tolerably acquainted with the churdi-history 
of the middle ages, to judge how many of its miracles will, if these tests 
be acknowledged and applied, at once fall away, and come no more 
even into consideration.* 



* The results are singularly curious, which sometimes are come to through the fol- 
lowing up to their first sources the biographies of eminent Romiah sainta Tholudc 
has done so in regard of Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier ; and to him ( Verm, 
Schrift^ pp. 60 — 67) I am mainly indebted for the materials of the following note.— 
There are few, perhaps, who have been surrounded with such a halo of wonders as 
the two great pillars of the order of the Jesuits, Loyola and Xavier. Upwards of two 
hundred miracles of Loyola were laid before the Pope, when his canonization was in 
question, — ^miracles beside which, those of our Lord shrink into insignificance. If 
Christ by his word and look rebuked and expelled demons, Ignatius did the same by a 
letter. If Christ walked once upon the sea, Ignatius many times in the air. If Christ, 
by his shining countenance and glistening garments, once amaxed his disciples, Igna- 
tius did it frequently ; and, entering into dark chambers, could, by his presence, light 
them up as with candles. If the sacred history tells of three persons whom Christ 
raised from the dead, the number which Xavier raised exceeds all count In like 
manner, the roirades of his great namesake of Assisi rivalled, when they did not leave 
behind, those of Christ The author of the Liber Conformitatum^ writing of him lass 
than a century after his death, brings out these conformities of the Master and the 
servant : Hie sicut Jesus aquam in vinum convertit, panes multiplicavit, et de navicuU 
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Very interesting is it to observe how the men who in some sort fell 
in with the prevailing tendencies of their age, (for, indeed, who escapes 
them 1) yet did ever, in their higher moods, with a truest Christian in- 



in medio fluctnnin maris miracolosd immotA, per se k terrft abdacti»docait torbas sii- 
dientes in littore. Huic omnia creatora quasi ad nutom videbatur parere, ao si in ipso 
€aet status innocentue restitutus. Et nt csetera taceam : cscoe illominayit ; snrdos, 
daudos, paralyticos, omnium infirmitatum generibus laborantes curayit,leprosos mun- 
davit ; dsmooes effugavit ; oaptivos eripuit ; naufragis succurrit, et quim plures mor^ 
taoe Buadtavit (Gieskler, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeiehiehte^ v. 2, part 2, p. 856. 

But to return to Ignatius, and the historic evidence of hU mirades. lUbadeneh-a, 
from earlj youth his scholar and companion, published, fifteen years after his death, 
that is in 1672, a life of his departed master and friend ; which book appeared again 
m 1687, augmented with many additional circumstances communicated by persons 
who had lived in familiar intercourse with Ignatius while living, and who had most 
intimate opportunities of being acquainted with all the fiusts of his life (gravissimi viri 
et Ignatio valde fsmiliares). Now it is sufficiently remarkable that neither in the first, 
nor yet in the second so greatly enlarged and corrected edition, does the slightest trace 
fd a miracle appear. On the contrary, the biographer enters into a lengthened discus- 
sion of the reasons why it did not [^ease Qod that any signal miracle should be wrought 
by this eminent servant of his : — Sed dicat aliquis, si hssc vera sunt, nt profectd sunt, 
quid causs est, quam ob rem illius sanctitas minus est testata miraculis, et, ut multo- 
mm Sanctorum vita, signis dedarata, virtutumque operationibus insignita f Oui ego ; 
Qois cognovit sensum Domini, aut quis oonciliarius ejus fuit f Hie enim est qui facit 
ndrabilia magna solus, propterea illius tantummod6 iofinitd virtute fieri possunt, qu«B- 
comqne ant natures vim aut modum excedunt Et ut solus ille hasc potest efficere^ 
ita ille solus novit, quo loco, quo tempore miracula et quorum predbus £Muenda sint 
Sed tamen neque omnes sancti viri miraculis excelluenmt ; neque qui illorum aut mag- 
nitadine praestiterunt, aut copiA, iddrco reliquos sanctitate superarunt Non enim 
MDCtitas cujusque signis, sed caritate lestimanda est Two years before the appear- 
ance of the second edition of this work, that is, in 1686, Maffei, styled the Jesuit livy, 
poblished at Rome his work, De Vitd et moribus 8, Ignatii Loyota Libri tret ; and 
Beither in this is aught related of the great founder of the Order, which deserves the 
name of a mirade, however there may be here some nearer approach to sudi than in 
the earlier biography — remarkable intimations, as of the death or recovery of friends, 
glimpses of thdr beatified state, ecstatic visions in which Christ appeared to him ; 
and even of these, the list is introduced in a half apologetic tone, which shows that 
he has by no means thoroughly convinced himself of the historic accuracy of those 
tilings which he is about to relate : Non pauca de eodem admirabilia/>radt6an^r, quo- 
ram aliqua nobis hoc loco exponere visum est 

But with mirades infinitely more astounding and more numerous the Romish 
dinrch has surrounded his great scholar, Francis Xavier. Mirades were as his daily 
ibod ; to raise the dead was as common as to heal the sick. Even the very boys who 
MTved him as catechists received and exercised a similar power of working wondera 
How ihere are, I believe, no historic documents whatever, laying claim to an ordinary 
measure of credibility, which profess to vouch for these. And in addition to this, we 
have a series of letters written by this great apostle to the heathen, out of the midst of 
kb work in the fitf East, (8, Frandtei Xaverii Epittolarum lAhri tret, Prag«, 
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■ight, witness against those very tendencies by which they, with the 
rest of their contemporaries, were more or less borne away. Thus was 
,it with regard to the over- valuing of- miracles, the counting them the 
only evidences of an exalted sanctity. Against this what a continual 
testimony in all ages of the Church was borne ; not, indeed, sufficient 
to arrest the progress of an error, into which the sense-bound genera- 
tions of men only too naturally fall, yet showing that the Church herself 
was ever conscious that the holy life was in the sight of God of higher 
price than the wonderful works — ^that love is the greatest miracle of all 
— that to overcome the world, this is the greatest manifestation of the 
power of Christ in his servants.* 

One passage from Chrysostom, in place of the many that might be 
quoted, and even that greatly abridged, must suffice.f He is rebuking 
the &ithful, that now, when their numbers were so large, they did so 
little to leaven the world, and this, when the apostles, who were but 
twelve, efiected so much ; and he puts aside the excuse, '' But they had 
miracles at command," not with the answer, " So have we ;" but in 
this language : " How long shall we use their miracles as a pretext for 
our sloth 1 And what was it then, you say, which made the apostles so 
great? I answer. This, that they contemned money; that they tram- 
pled on vain-glory ; that they renounced the world. If they had not 
done thus, but had been slaves of their passions, though they had raiaeid 
a thousand dead, they would not merely have profited nothing, but 
would have been counted as impostors. What miracle did John, who 
reformed so many cities, of whom yet it is expressly said, that he did no 
sign ? And thou, if thou hadst thy choice, to raise the dead in the 
name of Christ, or thyself to die for his name, which wouldst thou 
choose? Would it not be plainly the latter? And yet that were a 
mircLcle^ and this is but a work. And if one gave thee the choice of 
turning all grass into gold, or being able to despise all gold as graaSy 
wouldst thou not choose the last ? And rightly ; for by this last thou 
wouldst most effectually draw men to the truth. This is not my doc- 
trine, but the blessed Paul's : for when he had said, ' Covet earnestly 



1750,) letters which prove him indeed to haye been one of the discreetest^ as he 
one of the most fervent^ preachers of Ohrist that ever lived ; and which are full of 
admirable hints for the missionary ; but of miracles wrought by himself^ of miradei 
which the missionary may expect in aid of his work, there occurs not a single word 

* See for instance, Aug^tine*s admirable treatment of the subject, JSnarr, in Pt. 
oxxx., beginning with the words : '* Ergo sunt homines, quos delectat miraculum fiicere, 
et ab eis qui profeoerunt in Ecdesia miraculum ezigunt, et ipsi qui quasi profedsM 
obi videntur, talia volunt fiicere, et putant se ad Deum non pertinere, si non fecerint 

t Horn. 46, in MaUK 
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the best gifU,' and then added, 'yet show I unto you a more excellent 
way ;' he did not adduce miracles, but love, as the root of all good 
things."* 

Pew points present greater difficulties than the attempt to fix accu- 
rately the moment when these miraculous powers departed from the 
Church, and it entered into its permanent state, with only its miracles of 
grace and the record of its miracles of power ; instead of having ac- 
tually going forward in the midst of it those miracles of power as well, 
with which it first asserted itself in the world. This is difficult, because 
it is difficult to say at what precise moment the Church was no longer 
in the act of becoming^ but contemplated in the mind of God as now 
actually being ; when to the wisdom of God it appeared that he had 
adequately confirmed the word with signs following, and that these props 
and strengthenings of the infimt plant might safely be removed from the 
hardier tree.f 



* Ncandar (Khrek, €htelL,y. 4, pp. 235-26'7) quotes many like utterances coming 
from the diief teachen of the Churdi, even in the midst of the darkness of the ninth 
century. ThusOdoofClngny relates ofa pious layman, whom some grudged should be 
set BO high, seeing that he wrought no mirades, how that once detecting a thief in the act 
of rotUng him, he not merely dismissed him, but gave him all that which he would 
wrongfully have taken away, and adds, Oertd mihi videtur, quod id magis admiratiooe 
digmun sit, qoAm si furem rigere in said dnritiem fedsset. And Neander (v. 6, pp. 
477, e06) gives ample testimonies to the same effect firom writers of lives of saints, and 
from others, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. One of these oonfeases 
indeed that it is a long line of miracles which is chiefly looked for from them (quod maz- 
Imd nunc exigitur ab iis qui sanctorum vitas describere volunt). There is a beautiful 
passage on the superior worth of charity in St. Bernard, Serm. 46, c. 8, in Cant 

f This image is Chrysostom's, who draws it out at length {Ham. 42, in In9cript 
Act. Apo9U.) : ** As therefore an husbandman, having lately committed a young tree 
to the bosom of the earth, counts it worthy, bong yet tender, of much attention, on 
every side fencing it round, protecting it with stones and thorns, so that neither it 
may be torn up by the winds, nor harmed by the cattle, nor injured by any other in- 
Jury ; but when he sees that it is &st rooted and has sprung up on high, he takes 
away the defences, since the tree can now defend itself from any such wrong ; thus 
has it been in the matter of our faith. When it was newly planted, while it was yet 
tender, great attention was bestowed on it on every side. But after it was fixed and 
rooted and sprung up on high, after it had filled all the world, Christ both took away 
the defences, and for the time to come removed the other strengthenings. Wherefore 
at the beginning he graye gifts even unto the unworthy, for the early time had need 
of these helps to faith. But now he g^ves them not even to the worthy, for the 
strength of fiuth no longer needs this assistanoe.** Gregory the Great {Horn. 29, in 
Etang.) has very nearly the same image : ILbc [signa] necessaria in ezordio Eoclesi« 
fberont lit enim fides cresoeret, miraculis fuerat nutrienda : quia et nos dim arbusta 
plantamus, tamdiu eis aquam infundimus, quousque ea in terr& jam convaluisse vide- 

amns ; et si semel radicem fizerint, in rigando cessamu& 

1 
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That their retrooession was gradual, that this mighty tide of powei 
should have ebbed only by degrees,* this was what was to be looked 
for in that spiritual world which, like God's natural world, is free from 
all harsh and abrupt transitions, in which each line melts imperceptibly 
into the next. We can conceive the order of retrooession to have been, 
in this way ; that divine power which dwelt in all its fulness and intei- 
sity in Christ, was first divided among his apostles, who, therefore, indi- 
vidually brought forth fewer and smaller works than he. It was again 
from them further subdivided among the ever-multiplying numbers of 
the Qiurch, who, consequently, possessed not these gifls in the same 
intensity and plenitude as did the twelve. Yet it must always be 
remembered that these receding gifts were ever helping to form that 
which should be their own substitute ; that if they were waning, that 
which was to supply their room was ever waxing, — that they only 
waned as that other waxed ; the flower dropped oflf only as the fruit was 
being formed. If those wonders of a first creation have left us, yet 
this was not so, till they could bequeath in their stead the standing 
wonder of a Church,f itself a wonder, and embracing manifold wonders 
in its bosom.| For are not the laws of the spiritual world, as they are 
ever working in the midst of us, a continual wonder ? What is the new 
birth in Baptism, and the communion of Christ's body and blood in the 
Holy Eucharist, and the life of Grod in the soul, and a kingdom of 
heaven in the world, what are these but every one of them wonders 1§ 

* Thus Origen {Con, Celi.^ I 2, c 46) calls the sarviving gifts id the Chmrdi 
vettiffet {IxvTf) of former powers ; and again L 2, a 8, he speaks of them as Ixvn koI 
Tivd ye iiei^ova. 

f Augustine {De, Civ. Dei^ L 22, c. 8) : Quisquis adhuc prodigia, uti credai, in- 
quirit, magnum est ipse prodigium, qui mundo credente, non credat. 

} Coleridge, in his Literary RemainM^ v. 4. p. 2(K), on this matter expresses himr 
self thus : — " The result of my own meditations is, that the evidence of the Gospd, 
taken as a total, is as great for the Christians of the nineteenth century as for those 
of the apostolic age. I should not be startled if I were told it were greater. Bnt it 
does not follow that this equally holds good of each component part An evidence 
of the most cogent dearnes^ unknown to the primitive Christians, may compensate 
for the evanescence of some evidence which they enjoyed. Evidences comparativdy 
dim have waxed into noonday splendor, and the comparative wane of others once 
effulgent, is more than indemnified by the synopeit toU Trovroc, which we enjoy, and 
by the standing miracle of a Christendom commensurate and almost synonymooi 
with the civilized world.*' 

g The wonder of the existence and subsistence of a Church in the world is itadf 
so great, that Augustine says strikingly and with a deep truth, that to believe or not to 
believe the miracles is only choosing an alternative of wonders. If you do not believe 
the miracles, you must at least believe this miracle, that the world was converted with- 
oat miradea. (Si miraculb noo creditis, nltem haio miraeolo credendam est^ mmidiuD 
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wonders in this like the wonders of ordinary nature, as distinguished 
fiom those which aeoompany a new in-ooming of power, that they are 
wider a law which we can anticipate ; that they conform to an absolute 
Older, the course of which we can understand ; — ^but not therefore the 
leas divine.* How meanly do we esteem of a Church, of its marvellous 
gtfU, of the powers of the coming world which are working within it, of 
lis Word, of its Sacraments, when it seems to us a small thing that 
in it men are new-bom, raised from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness, the eyes of their understanding enlightened, and their 
€V8 opened, unless we can also tell of more visible and sensuous won- 
ders. It is as though the heavens should not declare to us the glory 
ef God, nor the firmament show us his handiwork, except at some single 
nKlment such as that when the sun was standing still upon Gibeon, 
tnd the moon in Ajalon. 



miracolis foisse oonversam.) Of. De Civ, Dei^ L 22, c. 8, § 1. And on the rela- 
tUn of the helps to fiidth, the witnesses of Qod*s presence in the midst of us which we 
Inve, mod which the early Church had, he says {Serm. 244, c. 8) : Apoetoli Chrbtum 
prasentem ridebant : sed toto orbe terrarum diflfusam Ecclesiam non videbant : yide- 
bsDt caput et de corpore credebant Habemus vices nostras : habemus gratiam dispen- 
■ataonis et distributionis nostras : ad credendum certissimis documentis, tempora nobis 
ID anA fide sunt distributa. lUi videhant caput, et credebant de corpore : nos videmus 
eorpus, et credamus de capite. 

* Gregory the Great (Horn. 29, in JSvang.) : Sancta quippe Eodesia quotidie spin- 
tsliter fiidt quod tunc per Apostolos corporaliter faciebat. Nam sacerdotes ejus dim 
per exorcismi gratiam manum credentibus imponunt, et habitare malignos spiritus in 
eomm mente oontradicunt, quid aliud fiMUunt, nisi dnmonia ejiciunt ? Et fideles quique 
qpi jam vitsB yeteris secularia yerba derelinquunt, sancta autem mysteria insonaot, Oon- 
ditoris sui laudes et potentiam, quantiim prssyalent, narrant, quid aliud faciunt, nui noyis 
liDgais loquuntur f Qui dum bonis suis exhortationibus malitiam de alienis cordibos, 
anfenint, serpentes toUunt £t dum pestiferas suasiones audiunt, sed tamen ad opera- 
twoem prayam minimd pertrahuntur, mortiferum quidem est quod bibunt, sed non eis 
Moebit Qui quoties proximos sues in opere bono infirmari conspiciunt, dum eis totd 
yirtata ooncorrunt, et ezemplo suaB operationis illorum yitam roboront qui in propria ac- 
tatabant, quid aliud faciunt, nisi super legros manus imponunt, ut bene habcant ? 
nimirum miracula tant6 majora sunt, quanta spiritalia, tant6 majora sunt, quanttV 
par h»e non corpora sed animss suscitantur. . . . Corporalia ilia miracula ostendunt 
aUqnaiKlo sanetitatem, non autem iadunt : hsBC yer6 spiritalia, qua aguntur in mente, 
yirtotem yitse non ostendunt, sed faciunt HU habere et mali possunt ; istis autem 
jfmfrm nisi boni non possunt. . . . Nolite ergo, fratrescarissimi, amare signa quie pos- 

. cum reprobis haberi co^imunia, sed hac qun mod6 dizimus, caritatis atque pietatis 
amate ; quas tant6 securiora sunt^quantd et occulta ; et de quibus apud Domi- 
eo major fit retributio, quo apud homines minor est gloria. See too on these 
fnater wonders of the Church Auousmrv, Serm. 88, c 8 ; and Origen (Con. Celt., 1. 2, 
C 48) finds in them, in these wonders of grace whidi are eyer going forward, the fulfil- 
mmil of the |Homise that those who belieyed should do greater things than Ohrist him- 
m1£ (John zty. 12.) C£ Biemaed, In A9cen, Dum^Serm, 1. 
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While then it does not greatly oonoem us to know when this pow«r 
was withdrawn, what does vitally concern us is, that we sufier not 
these carnal desires after miracles, as if they were necessarily saints 
who had them, and they but ordinary Quistians who were without them, 
as though the Church were incomplete and spiritually impoverished 
which could not show them, to rise up in our hearts, as they are ever 
ready to rise up in the natural heart of man, to which power is so much 
dearer than holiness. There is no surer proof than the utterance of 
feelings such as these, that the true glory of the CSiurch is hidden 
from our eyes — no sadder sign that some of its outward trappings and 
ornaments have caught our &noy ; and not the fitct that it is all glorious 
within, taken possession of our hearts and minds. It is, indeed, ill with 
us, for it argues little which we ourselves have known of the miracles of 
grace, when thet/ seem to us poor and pale, and only the miracles of 
power have any attraction in our eyes. 



CHAPTEE V. 



THE ASSAULTS ON THE MIRACLES. 



1. Ths Jewish. 



A RIGID monotheistic religion like the Jewish, left but one waj of escape 
ftom the authority of miracles, which once were acknowledged to be in- 
deed such, and not mere collusions and sleights of hand. There re- 
mained nothing to say but that which we find in the New Testament the 
•drersaries of the Lord continually did say, namely, that these works 
were works of hell : '' This fellow doth not cast out devils but by Beel- 
lelnib, the prince of the devUs."* (Matt. xii. 24 ; cf. Mark iii. 22—27 ; 
Lnke xi. 15—22.) We have our Lord's own answer to the deep malig- 
nhy of this assertion ; his appeal, namely, to the whole tenor of his doc- 
trine and his miracles — whether they were not altogether for the over- 
torning of the kingdom of evil — whether such a lending of power to him 
on the part of Satan would not be wholly inconceivable, since it were 
merely and altogether suicidal. For though it would be quite intelligible 
that Satan should bait his hook with some gopd, should array himself as 
•a angel of light, and do for a while deeds that might appear as deeds of 
light, that so he might the better carry through some mighty delusion — 

** Win men with honest trifles, to betray them 
In deepest consequence," 

just as Darius was willing that a small portion of his army should per- 
iflb, that so the mighty deceit which Zopyrus was practising against 
Babylon might succeedf — ^yet a lasting, unvarying, unrelaxing assault 

* They regarded him plannm in signia (Tkbtuluan, Adv. MarCy L 8, & 6 ; cfl 
Apoloff^t c 21). This charge is dreaeed out with infinite blasphemous additions in 
the later Jewish booksi (See EiSKMKBioxa's SMdeckL Judentk, v. 1, p. 148, seq.) 

t Herodotus, L 8, cl 166. 
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on his kingdom is unintelligible as being furthered by himself: his king- 
dom thus in arms against itself^ could not stand, but hath an end. He 
who came, as all his words and his deeds testified, to destroy the works 
of the Devil, Could not have come armed with his power, and helped on- 
ward by his aid. It is not a pact with the Evil one which this tells of^ 
but of one mightier than that Evil one having entered with power into 
his stronghold, and who, having bound him, is now spoiling his goods. 
Our Lord does in fact repel the ^iccusation, and derive authority 1^ his 
miracles, not on account of the power which they display, however that 
may be the first thing that brings them into consideration, but on account 
of the ethical ends which they serve. He appeals to every man's con- 
science whether the doctrine to which they bare witness, and which 
bears witness to them, be not from above and not firom beneath : and if 
so, then the power with which he accomplished them could not have been 
lent him from beneath, since the kingdom of lies would never so contradict 
itself as seriously to help forward the establishment of the kingdom of 
truth.* 

There is indeed at first sight a difficulty in the argument whidi our 
Saviour draws from the oneness of the kingdom of Satan — ^namely, that 
it seems the very idea of this kingdom, that it should be this anarchy — 
blind rage and hate not merely against Grod, but each part of it warring 
against every other part. And this is most deeply true, that hell is as 
much in arms against itself as against heaven ; neither does our Lord 
deny that in respect of itself that kingdom is infinite contradiction and 
division : only he asserts that in relation to the kingdom of goodness it b 
at one : there is one life in it and one soul in relation to that. Just as a 
nation or kingdom may embrace within itself infinite parties, divisions, 
discords, jealousies, and heart-burnings ; yet if it is to subsist as a nation 
at all, it must not, as regards other nations, have lost its sense of unity ; 
when it does so, of necessity it &lls to pieces and perishes. To the 
Pharisees he says : " This kingdom of evil subsists ; by your own con- 
fession it does so ; it cannot therefore have denied the one condition of 
its existence, which is, that it should not lend its powers to the over- 
throwing of itself— that it should not side with its own foes ; I am its 
foe, it cannot therefore be siding with me." 

This accusation against the miracles of Christ, that they were done 
by the power of an evil magic, the heathen also sometimes used : but 
evidently having borrowed it from the Jewish adversaries of the Christian 
faith, f Yet in their mouths, who had no such earnest idea of the king- 



* EnsebiuB (Dem, Bvang^ L 8, & 6) makes macfa of this aigmnent 

I See a cariouB paasage, Origen, Cfon. Ods^ L 1, c. 68 ; cf. alio 1 1, c; 6 ; L 2, & 
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dom of God upon one side, and the kingdom of evil on the other, and 
the fixed limits which divide the two, who had peopled the intermediate 
space with middle powers-— some good, some evil, some mingled of 
both — ^the accusation was not at all so deeply malignant as in the mouth 
of a Jew. It was little more than^a stone which thej found convenient- 
ly at hand to fling, and with them is continually passing over into the 
charge that those works were wrought by trick — that they were conjur- 
er's arts ; the line between the two charges is continually disappearing. 
Hie heathen, however, had a method more truly their own of evading 
the Quistian mirades, which is now to consider. 



2. Ths Heathen. (Cslsus, Hixbooles, Pobphtrt.) 

A religion like the Jewish, which, besides God, and the angels who 
were in direct and immediate subordination to him, left no spirits con- 
oeivable but those in rebellion against him, the absolutely and entirely 
evil ; this, as has been observed, allowed no choice, when once the mir- 
acle was adjudged to be not from God, but to attribute it to Satan, 
Hiere was nothing between ; it was from heaven, or if not from heaven, 
from hell. But it was otherwise in the heathen world, and with the 
"gods many" of polytheism. So long as these lived in the minds of 
men, the argument from the miracles was easily evaded. For, what 
did they prove at the uttermost with regard to the author of themi 
What but that a god, it might be one of the higher, or it might be one 
of the middle powers, the dalii^ovsg, the intermediate deities, was with 
him 1 What was there, men replied, in this, which justified the demand 
of an absolute obedience upon their parts ? Wherefore should they yield 
exclusive allegiance to him that wrought these works ? The gods had 
qx>keQ ofien by others also— had equipped them with powers equal to or 
greater than those claimed by his disciples for Jesus ; yet no man there- 
fore demanded for them that they should be recognized as absolute lords 

■ 

49 ; L 8, c. 9 ; Augustixie, De Cons, Evang^ L 1, oc. 9 — 11 ; Jerome, Brtv. in Prnd^ 
81, in fine ; AniobiuB^ Ado, Gtn,, 1. 1, & 48, who brings in this as one of the calmnnies 
of the heathen against the Lord : Magus fait, dandestinis artibus omnia ilia perfedt : 
.Agypiionun «z adytis angelorum potentiom nomina et remotas furatus est disdpli- 
nas ; e£ also c. 68. This diarge of fetching his magical skill from Egypt, which Oel- 
•OS m like manner takes up, (Origen, Con, Celt., L 1, ca 28, 88 ; see also Eusehinib 
IkngL, Soanff,, L 8, c. 6,) betrays at once the Jewish origin of the accusation. It it 
erennore repeated in Jewi^ books. Egypt, say they, was the natural home of 
magic, so that if the magic of the world were divided into ten parts, Egypt would 
possess nine ; and there, even as the Christian histories confess, Jesus resided two 
years. (EunnnaroiB's Entdeekt. Jvdenth^ v. 1, pp. 149, 166.) 
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of the destinies of men. Esculapius performed wonderful cures ; Apol- 
lonius went about the world healing the sick, expelling demons, raising 
the dead ; Aristeas disappeared from the earth in as marvellous a way 
as the author of the Christian &ith : yet no man built upon these won- 
ders a superstructure such as that which the Christians built upon the 
wonders of Christ.* 

Thus Celsus, as we learn from more than one passage in Origen's 
reply, brings forward now the mythic personages of antiquity, now the 
magicians of a later date, though apparently with no very dbtinct pur- 
pose in his mind, but only with the feeling that somehow or other he can 
play them off against the divine Author of our religion, and undermine his 
claims to the allegiance of men. For it certainly remains a question how 
much credence he gave himself to the miracles which he adduced ;f and 
whether, sharing the almost universal skepticism of the educated classes 
of his day, he did not rather mean that all should fidl, than that all 
should stand together. Hierocles, again, governor of Bithynia, who is 
accused of being a chief instigator of the cruelties under Diocletian, and 
who, if the charge be just, wielded arms of unrighteousness on both 
hands against the Christian fiuth, the persecutor's sword, and the libel- 
ler's pen — followed in the same line. His book we know from the ex- 
tracts in the answer of Eusebius, and the course of his principal argu- 
ments. From this answer it appears that, having recounted various 
miracles wrought, as he afiirms, by Apollonius, he proceeds thus : ^* Yet 
do we not account him who has done such things, for a god, only for a 
man beloved of the gods : while the Christians on the contrary, on ao- 
oount of a few insignificant wonder-works, proclaim their Jesus for a 
god."| He presently, it is true, shifts his arguments, and no longer al- 



* The existence of false cycles of miracles should no more cast a snnpicioii upon 
an, or cause to doubt those which present themselves with marks of the true, Uian 
the appearance of a parhelioa foreruoning the sun cause us to deny that he waa 
travelling up from beneath the horizon, for which rather it is an evidence. The false 
money passes, not because there is nothing better and therefore all have consented 
to receive it, but because there is a good money, under color of which the false is a<y 
oepted. Thus is it with the longing which has existed "at all times and in all ages 
after some power which is not circumscribed by the rules of ordinary visible experi- 
ence, but which is superior to these rules and can transgress them." The mythic 
narrations in which such longings find an apparently historic clothing and utterance, 
80 fkr from bcin^ eyed with suspicion, should be most welcome to the Chriatian in- 
quirer. The enemies of the fkith will of course parade these shadows, in the hopes 
of making us believe that our sabetance is a shadow also ; but they are worse than 
rimple who are cozened by so palpable a fraud. 

f Origen (Oon. Ce/f., L 8, & 82) charges him with not believing them. 

^ In the same way Amobina {Adn, GetL, L 1, & 48) brings in the heathen adver- 
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lows the miracles, denying only the conclusions drawn from them ; but 
imlher denies diat they have any credible attestation : in his blind hate, 
setting them in this respect beneath the miracles of ApoUonius, which 
tiiis ^ lover of truth,"* for under that name he writes, declares to be filr 
more worthily attested. 

This ApoUonius, (of Tyana in Cappadocia,) whose historical exist- 
ence there does not seem any reason to call in question, was probably 
bora about the time of the birth of Christ, and lived as far as into the 
nign of Nerva, a.d. 97. Save two or three isolated notices of an earlier 
date, the only record which we have of him is a Life written by Philo- 
stratua, a rhetorician of the second century, professing to be founded on 
ootemporary documents, yet every where betraying its unhistoric char- 
acter. It is in fact a philosophic romance, in which the revival and re- 
action of paganism in the second century is portrayed. Yet was not 
Uiat Life written, I believe, with any directly hostile purpose against 
Qiristianity, but only to prove that they of the old faith had their mighty 
wonder-worker as welL It was composed, indeed, as seems to me per- 
ftetlj clear, with an eye to the life of our Lord ; the parallels are too 
nmarkable to have been the efiect of chance ;f in a certain sense also 
in emulation and rivalry ; yet not in hostile opposition, not as implying 
this was the Saviour of men, and not that ; nor yet, as some of Luciaa's 
works, in a mocking irony of the things which are written concerning 
the Lord.| This later use which has oflen*been made of the book, must 
not be confounded with its original purpose, which was certainly difTer- 
€ast. The first, I believe, who to used it, was Charles Blount,§ one of 
the earlier English Deists. And passing over some other insignificant 
CDdeavors to make the book tell against revealed religion, endeavors in 
winch the feeble hand, however Inspired by hate, yet wanted strength 



nying it is idle to make these cUums (frustra tantilim arrogas Ohristo) on the 
of the miraelea, when to many others hare doae the like. 
• Phiklethes. 

f See, for instaoee, apon the raising of the widow's son, the parallel mirade which 
I have adduced from the life of ApoUonius. Hie above is Baur's ooodusioa in hit 
fawtmctire little treatise, Apolloniut van T\fana und ChrUtut, 

X His Philop9eude$, for instance, and his Vera Hutoria. Thus only the latter half 
fif this judgment of Huet's (Dem. Ewng^ prop. 9, c 147) seems to me to be true : Id 
imprimis yidetur Philostratus» ut invalescentem jam Christi fidem ac doc- 
deprimeret, opposito hoc omnis doctrinss, sanctitatis, ac mirificee yirtutia foeneo 
mmakcro, Itaque ad Christi exemplar banc expressit effigiem, et pleraque ex Christi 
JEtmi btstoria ApoUonio accommodarit, ne quid Ethnid Christianis ioTidere possent 

g In his BOW exceedingly scarce translation, with notes, of The two firet Bookt 
^ Fhilo9iraiui, London, 1680, with this significant motto from Seneca, Ciua omnia 
it inocrto «nt, fitve tibi, et crede quod maviab 
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and skill to launch the dart, we come t6 Wieland's Agathodanum^ in 
which neither malice nbr dexterity were wanting, and which, profeeaing 
to explain upon natural grounds the miracles of Apollonius, yet unques- 
tionably points throughout at one greater than the wonder-worker of 
Tyana, with a hardly suppressed de te fahula narratur running through 
the whole.* 

The arguments drawn from these parallels, as £ur as they were ad- 
duced in good &ith and in earnest, have, of course, perished with the 
perishing of polytheism from the minds of men, even the minds of those 
who have not submitted themselves to the faith of Christ. Other mira- 
oles can no longer be played off against his miracles ; the choice re- 
mains between these or none. 



8. The Panthxibtio. (Spinoza.) 

These two classes of assailants of the Scripture mirades, the Jewish 
and the heathen, allowed the miracles themselves to stand unquestioned 
as facts, but either challenged their source, or denied the consequences 
which were drawn from them by the Church. Not so the pantheistic 
deniers of the miracles, who assailed them not as being of the devil, not 
as insufficient proofs of Christ's absolute claims of lordship ; but cut at 
their very root, denying that any miracle was possible, since it was con- 
trary to the idea of God. For these opponents of the truth Spinoza 
may be said, in modem times, to'bear the word ; the view is so connected 
with his name, that it will be well to hear the objection as he has uttered 
it. That objection is indeed only the necessary consequence of his phi- 
losophical system. Now the first temptation on making acquaintance 
with that system is to contemplate it as a mere and sheer atheism ; and 
such has ever been the ordinary charge against it ; nor in studying his 
works is it always easy to persuade one's self that it is any thing higher, 
or that the various passages in which he himself assumes it as something 
different, are more than inconsequent statements, with which he seeks to 
blind the eyes of others, and to avert the odium of this charge of atheism 
from himself. And yet atheism it is not, nor is it even a material, how- 



* The work of Philoatratus has been used with exactly an opposite aim by Chris- 
tian apologiBts, namely, to bring out, by comparison with the best whi<^ heathenism 
could offer, the surpassing glory of Christ Cudworth, in his InteUectuai Sytiem, h 4^ 
c 16, occupies himself at a considerable length with Apollonius. Here may probably 
have been the motive to Blount's book, which only followed two years after the 
publication of Cudworth's great work. Henry More, too, in his Myttery of Oodfiiu9t, 
b. 4, cc. 9 — 12, compares at large the mingles of Christ with those of Apdloiiiiis. 
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ever it may be a formal, pantheism. All justice requires it to be ao- 
knowledged that he does not bring down and resolve God into nature, 
but rather takes up and loses nature in God. It is only man whom ho 
sabmits to a blind &te, and for whom he changes, as indeed for him he 
does, all ethics into physics. But the idea of freedom, as regards God, 
is saved ; since, however, he affirms him immanent in nature and not 
transcending it, this is only because he has himself chosen these laws of 
nature as the one unchangeable manner of his working, and constituted 
them in his wisdom so elastic, that they shall prove under every circum- 
stance and in every need, the adequate organs and servants of his will. 
He is not bound to nature otherwise than by that, his own will ; the laws 
whidi limit him are of his own imposing ; the necessity which binds him 
to them is not the necessity of any absolute fate, but of the highest fit> 
ness. Still, however, Spinoza does affirm such a necessity, and thus 
excludes the possibility of any revelation, whereof the very essence is 
that it is a new beginning, a new unfolding by God of himself to man, 
and especially excludes the miracle, which is itself at once the accom- 
paniment^ and itself a constituent part, of a revelation. 

It would not be profitable to say here more than a few words on the 
especial charges which he brings against the miracle, as lowering, and 
unworthy of, the idea of God. They are but an application to a par- 
ticular point of the same charges which he brings against all revelation, 
namely, that to conceive any such is a dishonoring, and a casting a 
slight upon, God's great original revelation of himself in nature and in 
man ; an arguing that of such imperfection and incompleteness, as that 
it needed the author of the world's laws to interfere in aid of those 
laws, lest they should prove utterly inadequate to his purposes.* And 
thus, as regards the miracle in particular, he finds fault with it as a 
bringing in of disorder into that creation, of which the only idea worthy 
of God is that of an unchangeable order ; it is a making God to contra- 
dict himself, for the law which was violated by the miracle is as much 
God's law as the miracle which violated it. The answer to this objec- 
tion has been already anticipated ; it has been already sought to be 
shown that the miracle is not a discord in nature, but the coming in 
of a higher harmony ; not disorder, but instead of the order of earth, the 

* jyaeL Thecl, Pol., c 6 : Nam ciim yirtiis et potentia nattirs sit ipsa Dei yirtiis 
et poteniis, leges aotem et regals natoraB ipsa Dei decreta, omnino credendum est, 
potentiam nators infinitam esse, ejosque leges adeo latas, ut ad omnia quse et ab 
ipeo divino intellectu ooDcipiontur, se eztendant; alias eDim quid aliud statiiitnr, 
qoim quod Dens naturam adeo impotentem creayerity ejusque leges et regulas adea 
Bicrilea statnerity at sepe de doto ei subrenire oogatur, si earn oonseryatam volt, el: 
Qt IM cs veto gpccedant^ quod sand k raticne alienissiniam esse ezistimo. 
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order of heaven ; not the violation of law, but that which oontinnally, 
even in this natural world, is taking place, the comprehension of a 
lowerlaw by a higher; in tills case the comprehension of a lower natural, 
by a higher spiritual law ; with only the modifications of the lower, 
necessarily consequent upon this. 

Then, again, when he charges the miracle with resting on a fidse 
assumption of the portion which man occupies in the universe, as flat- 
tering the notion that nature is to serve him, he not to bow to nature, it is 
most true that it does rest on this assumption. But this were only a charge 
which would tell against it, supposing that true, which so fiur from 
being truth, is indeed his first great &lsehood of all, namely, the substitu- 
tion of a God of nature, in place of a God of men. If God be indeed 
only or chiefly the God of nature, and not in a paramount sense the God 
of grace, the Grod of men, if nature be indeed the highest, and man only 
created as furniture for this planet, it were indeed absurd and inconcdvs- 
ble that the higher should serve, or give place to, or fall into the order of, 
the lower. But i^ upon the other hand, man is the end and object of all, 
if he be indeed the vicegerent of the Highest, the image of Grod, if this 
world and all that belongs to it be but a workshop for the training of 
men, only having a worth and meaning when so considered, then that 
the lower should serve, and, where need was, give way to the highest, 
this were only beforehand to be exp^ed.* 

Here, as is so of\;en the case, something much behind the mirade, 
something much earlier in our view of the relations between God and 
his creatures, has already determined whether we should accept or re- 
ject it, and this, long before we have arrived at the consideration of this 
specific matter. 



4. Ths Sksptioal. (Hums.) 

While Spinoza rested his objection to the miracles on the gromid 
(that the everlasting laws of the universe lefl no room for such, and 
while the form therefore which the question in debate assumed in hb 
liands was this. Are miracles (objectively) possible ? Hume, a legitimate 
child and pupil of the empiric philosophy of Locke, started his objection 
In altogether a different shape, namely, in this. Are miracles (suljeo- 
tively) credible? He is in &ct the skeptic, which, — ^taking the word in 

* Tbey are the truly wise, he saya, (IVaei, Theol, Pol^ c. 6,) who aun not at this» nt 
iiatora iis, sed contra at ipti nators pareant, utpote qui oertd aciont, Deum natimm di- 
figere prout ejus Teget unirenalea, noa aatem prout hmnans Daturs particulares l^gss 
ezigiut, adeoque Dcorn noD aoliiis hnmam gtiMria, ssd ioti 
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its more accurate sense, not as a denier of the truths of Christianity, but 
a doubter of the possibility of arriving at any absolute truth, — the other 
is as &r as possible from being. To this question his answer is in the 
negative; or rather, in the true spirit of the philosophy which leaves 
every thing in uncertainty. It is always more probable that a miracle is 
fidse than true ; it can therefore in no case prove any thing else, sinoe 
it is itself incapable of proof, — which thus he proceeds to show. In 
every case, he observes, of conflicting evidence, we weigh the evidence 
for and against the alleged &cts, and give our fiuth to that side upon 
which the evidence preponderates, with an amount of confidence propor- 
tioned, not to the whole amount of evidence in its &vor, but to the dl£fer* 
ence which remains after subtracting the evidence against it. Thus, if 
the evidence on the side of A might be set as = 20, and that on the 
side of B as = 15, then oyr faith in A would remain 20 — 15 = 5 ; we^ 
give our faith upon the side on which a balance of probabilities remains. 
But every miracle is a case of conflicting evidence. In its favor is the 
evidence of the attesting witnesses ; against it the testimony of all expe- 
rieoce which has gone before, and which witnesses for an unbrokea 
order of nature. When we come to balance these against one anothw, 
the aolj case in which the evidence for the nairade could be admitted 
as prevailing, would be that in which the falseness or error of the atiesiinp 
witnesses would be a greater miracle than the miracle which they affirmm 
But no such case can occur. The evidence against a miracle having 
taken place is as complete as can be conceived ; even were the evidence 
in its &vor as complete, it would only be proof against proo^ and abso- 
lute suspension of judgment would be the wise man's part But further, 
the evidence in favor of the miracles never makes claim to any su<^ 
completeness. It is always more likely that the attesting witnesses were 
deceived, or were willing to deceive, than that the miracle took place. 
For, however many they may be, they are always but a few compared with 
the multitudes who attest a fact which excludes their fiict, namely, the 
uninterrupted succession of a natural order in the world, and those few 
submitted to divers warping influences, from which the others, nature's 
witnesses, are altogether free. Therefore there is no case in which the 
evidence for any one miracle is able to outweigh the i priori evidence 
which is against all miracles. Such is the conclusion at which he ar> 
rives. The argument, it will be seen, is skeptical throughout. Hume 
does not, like Spinoza, absolutely deny the mirade, only that we can 
ever be convinced of one. Of two propositions or assertions that may be 
tnie which has the least evidence to suppoH it ; but according to the 
necessary constitution of our being, we must give our adherence to that 
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■■tore and sense, wookl in tbts manner leTcsl bimseif as tbe Lord 
pammoont of natnre, tiie breaker tbrongb and stabler of tbe apparitioBs 
of .sense; pirns also the testimony wbick the partknlar mirade by its 
nature, its fitness, the giorj of its ebemnslaneei^ its intimate eoheicaee 
SB a redemptiTe aet with the personalitr of the doer, in Coleridge's 
words, ^ its exact aeoordance with the ideal of a trae minde is the 
was on," gives to the eonscienoe that it is a dirine work. The mora/ 
probabilities Home has altogether oTerlooked and left out of aoooont, 
Old when they are admitted,— dynamic in the midst of his merely me- 
ehanic forces, — they disturb and indeed ntterly orerbear and destroy 
them* His aigument is as that fiiUed giant, mioonquerable so long as 
it is permitted to rest opon the earth oat of which it ^prmig ; bat easily 
destroyed when once it is lifted into a hi^ier world. It is not» as Home 
would fiiin have as to belieye, mA^Aj an intdledoal question ; bat it ia in 
htcA the moral conditioa of men which will ultimately determine whether 
they will believe the Scriptore mirades or not ; — this, and not the exact 
balance of argument on the one side or the other, whidi will cause this 
scale or that to kick the beam. 

He who already counts it likely ihMt God will interfere for the hi^ier 
irelfiire of men, — who believes that there is a nobler world-order than 
that in which we live and move, and that it would be the blessing of 
Uessings for that nobler to intrude into and to make itself felt in the region 
of tins lower, who has found that here in this world we are bound by 
heavy laws of nature, of sin, of death, whidi no powers that we now 
possess can break, yet which must be broken if we are truly to live- 
he will not find it hard to believe the great mirade, the coming <^ the 
Son of Grod in the flesh, and his declaration as the Son of Grod with 
power by the resurrection from the dead ; because all the deepest de- 
sires and longings of his heart have yearned after such a ddiverer, 
however little he may have been able even to dream of so glorious a 
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ilfilinait of those longings. And as he believes that greatest mirade, 
» will he belieye all other miracles, which, as satellites of a lessor bright- 
en, naturally wait on and cluster round and draw their lustre from the 
Mitral brightness of that one. He, upon the other hand, to whom this 
rorld is all, who has lost all sense of a higher world with which it 
nist once have stood connected, who is tUsturbed with no longings for 
nght nobler than it gives, to whom ^ the kingdom of God'' is an unin- 
aUigible phrase, he will resist, by an intellectual theory if he can, or if 
0t by tJiat, by instinct, the miracle. Every thing that is in him predis- 
oees him to disbelieve it, and the doctrines which it seals. To him 
dK> denies thus any final causes, who does not believe that humanity is 
«mg carried forward under a mightier leading than its own to a certain 
nd that a glorious end, to whom the history of the world and of man is 
«t the history of a bark, storm-tost long, and to be wrecked at last, 
bese moral probabilities are no probabilities; and this being so, we 
hoold learn betimes how futile it is to argue with men about our fiuth, 
rtio are the deniers of all upon which any faith can be built.* 

S. Thb Miracles onlt belativslt Misaouloub. (Sorlsiermachbr.) 

Another way of getting rid of the miraculous element in the miracle, 
nd one often united with Spinoza's a priori argument against it,f ex- 
ilaining the phenomenon of an apparent miracle after that has shown 
hat a real one was impossible, has been the following. These works, it 
■a been said, were relative miracles, — ^miracles, in other words, for those 
n regard t>f whom they were first done, — as wheir a savage believes 
kat a telescope has the power of bringing the far instantaneously near, — 
lot no miracles in themselves, being but in truth the anticipation of dis- 
Kyreries in the kingdom of nature, the works of one who had penetrated 
leqper into her mysteries than the men of his 0¥ni age, and therefore 
)ould wield powers which were unknown, and bring about results which 
pere inexplicable to them.( It must be evident to the least thoughtful, 
htA however the fact may be sought to be disguised, the miracle does 

• AugusiiDe {De Util, Cred^ & 16) : Si enim Dei proyidentia noo prsMidet rebus 
rwm"««, nihil est de religione satagendom. See some yaluable remarks on Home 
■id OQ hu position in Mill's LogiCf t. 2, p. 187, 2nd edit 

f As by Spinoza himself, Ep. 23 : Rogare mihi liceat an nos homondones tantam 
lataijn oognitionem habeamus, ut determinare possimus, qaousque ejus tis et potentia 
m astendit, et quid ejus yim supetat f 

X Thus Hase {Leben Jem, p. 108) : Sie sind swar nothwendig begriffen im Natar- 
mMnmeobange, daher nach diesem aberall zu forschen ist, aber sie ilbersdiritten weit 
Be Keontniss und Kraft der Zeitgenosseo. 
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tbus become no minde,* tad tke doer of h en mo hmgar lie iwwi gi BiiB d 
as one oommanding nature in a waj ipeeifieaDj dMfeifi fimn odMr 
men, bat onlj as one wbo kas s ckaicr or cailier inrigki ihm o^era 
into ber laws and the springs of ber power, h is atnage that anj 
dioald ever hare been satirfed witk tbb stateeienlf wkidi is indeed onlj 
a decentlj reOed denial of tUb mirade atoo^etiier.t Fur Aai it kas no 
longer an eternal Mgnificance ; it is no longer s balo wUdi ia to 80^ 
round the head of its worker ibr erer ; with each cnlargemcat of men^ 
knowledge of nature s star in Ids crown of ^orj is ealingui Aed, tiU at 
length it fiides altogether into the light of eommon day — naj, rather de- 
clares that it was nerer anv more than e deoeitfol and meteor fire.- For 
it implies a serious moral diarge against the doer of these worka^ if ^ 
vents them as wonders, as acts of e hi^Kr power thaa natwe'a^ or 
allows others so to reodre them, when indeed thej are w ruughi but 
aooording to her ordinary laws. It was weD enoQ^ a ee oidii y to the 
spirit in whidi he was working, ibr one of the oooqnerors €i the New 
Worid to make the Indians, whom he wished to terrify, belieTe that in 
his displeasure with them he would at a certain hour darken the moon, 
when indeed he was but foreknowing an edipse of that orb ; bat in the 
kingdom of truth to use artifices like these were bat by lies to sedL tu 
OTertum the kingdom of lies.^ 

Schleiennacher§ endeavors so to guard tins view that it ahall not 

* Mintbile, but not nuneuliim. Aagmtine'i <lrfinition in «ee phwe, {Ik UHL 
Cred^ c 16,) Miracalmn Toeo qnieqind srdmiin sot iuoUtnm sefvm wpma vd fiwd- 
tatem miraotiB appsret* is plaidy fiuilty ; it is the de&utka of the mormbOe^ not of 
the miracalom. Aqoioas is more distinrt ( S m mt m, TkeoL, L 1, qo. 110^ art 4): Nca 
soffidt ad ratioDem miraciili, si aliquid fiat pneter ordinem aliciyiis Batons partica- 
laris, sic enim aliqnis miraciiliiin faoeret lapidem sursom projidaido ; es hoc aoten 
aliquid didtnr miracalom, quod fit prvter ordinem totius nstiDB areata, quo scoso 
solus Deos fadt miracola. Nobis enim non omnis rirtus natnra great* note ; eftm 
ergo fit aliqoid prater ordinem natura ereata nobis nota per virtntsm ereatSM 
nobis ignotam, est qoidem miraculam quoad nos, sed noo simplidtct 

f J. Miiller (De Mirae. J. C. Nat. et Xeeeu., par. 2, p. 1) wdl fharacieriiea tias 
sdieme : Quid Ter6 f num de miraculorum necessitate ordiamur & notione miraciill 
tollendA f Si enim ex tk sententii mirabilia Cbristi opera e propria natmra ririboi 
secundum bujus legem, at absoonditum, orta sunt, oertum et ooostans discrimen has 
inter et ilia, qua quotidie in naturft fieri ridemur, remanet nnllmn ; omnia flmmt et 
misoentur; qua rerum natura beri gremio soo opemit, aperit hodie; qua etiam 
nunc abscondita sunt, postbac patebont Si Ter6, quod bodie miracalom, 
erit, et bodie non ett^ sed eue tanttim videtur. 

X Plutarcb (2>« Def. Orae^ c. 12) mentions exactly tbe same tri^ of a 
lian sorceress. A late writer upon tbe rule of tbe Jesuits in Paragoay aocoaaa tkea 
of using artifices of tbe like kind for acquiring and mminf^ining an inflneDee ow 
their oooTerta. 

§ Der Chrittl. Giaybe, t. 1 p. 100; t. 2, p. 186. 
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appear an entire denial of the miracles, to dress it out and prevent its 
iMureness firom being seen, but he does not in fiust lift himself above it. 
Christ, he says, had not merely this deeper aoquaintance with nature 
than any other that ever lived, but stands in a more inward connection 
with nature. He is able to evoke, as frgm her hidden recesses, her 
moet inward sanctuary, powers which none other could ; although still 
powers which lay in her already. These &cts, which seem exceptional, 
were deeply laid in the first constitution of the law ; and now, at this 
turning point of the world's history, by the providence of God, who had 
arranged all things from the beginning of the world for the glory of his 
S<Mi, did at his bidding emerge. Yet single and without analogy as 
they were, they belonged to the law as truly as when the aloe puts forth 
its flower, or is said to put it forth, once in its hundred years, it yet does 
this according to its own innermost nature. For ninety and nine years 
it would have seemed to men not to be the nature of the plant to flower, 
yet the flowering of the hundreth year is only the coming out of its 
truest nature. " 

We see in this scheme that attempt to reconcile and atone between^ 
revelation and science, which was the great purpose of all Schleiermacher's 
writings. Yet it is impossible to accept the reconciliation which he of- 
fers ; as it is really made, however the sacriiioe may be concealed, alto- 
gether at the expense of the miracle — which, in fact, is no miracle, if it 
lay in nature already j if it was not a new thing, if it was only the evok-' 
ing of old and latent forces in nature, not the bringing in of the new- 
powers of a higher world, if the mysterious processes and powers by 
which those works were brought about, are only undiscovered, not undSs- 
ooverable, by the eflbrts of human inquiry. 

Augustine has sometimes been quoted as maintdning this scheme of* 
the relatively miraculous, but altogether with injustice. It is quite true 
that, in arguing with the heathen, he does demand why they refuse to 
give credence to the Scripture nuracles, when they believe so much that 
can in no way be explained by any laws which their experience gave 
th^n, and adduces some curious but actual, and some also entirely &1k 
ulous, phenomena of the natural world, such as fountains cold by night 
and hot by day— others which extinguished a lighted torch, but set on 
fire an extinguished one — stones whidi, once kindled, could not be 
quenched — magnets which attracted iron, and other wonders, to which 
he and they gave credence alike.* But it is not herein his meaning to 
draw down the miracles to a level with natural appearances, hitherto 
unexplained, but capable of| and waiting their explanation. Rather in 

• Jk Civ. J>ei, lil,c, 6. 
9 
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these natural appearances he sees direct interpositions of the Divine 
Power ; he does not reckon that any added knowledge will bring them 
under laws of human experience, and therefore he lifts them up to a 
level with the miracles. He did not merge the miracles in nature, but 
drew up a portion of nature into the r^on of the miraculous. However 
greatly as a natural philosopher he may have been here at fiuilt, yet all 
extenuating of the miracle was far from him ; indeed he ever refers it to 
the omnipotence of God as to its ultimate ground.* 

When he affirms that much seems to be against nature, but nothing 
truly is, this may sound at first like the same statement of the miracu- 
lous being what it is merely in relation to certain persons and certain 
stages of our knowledge of this outward world. But it b only in sound 
that it is similar. He has quite a different thought of nature from any 
that will allow such to be his meaning. Nature is for him but the out- 
ward expression of the will of God ; and all which he affirms is, that 
God never can be contrary to God ; that there can be no collision of his 
wills ; that whatever comes in is as true an order, the result of as real 
a law, as that which gives place to it ; and this must needs be, since it 
has come in according to the will of God, which will is itself the highest 
order, and law, and harmony.f 

6. The Rationalistic. (Paulas.) 

The rise of rationalism — which term I use for convenience sake, and 
without at all consenting to its fitness, for it is as absurd a misnomer as 
wheh that in the last century was called y^e^-thinking, which was as- 
suredly to end in the slavery of all thought — ^the rise of rationalism 
seems to have been in this manner ; — that it was an escape from th^ 
conclusions of mere Deists concerning Christ's person and his Word, 
upon the part of those who had indeed abandoned the true faith of the 
Church concerning its Head ; yet were not willing to give up the last 
lingering vestiges of their respect for Holy Scripture and for him of 
whom Scripture testified. They with whom this system grew up could 
no longer believe the miracles, they could no longer believe the great 
miracle in which all other are easily included, a Son of God, in the 

♦ De Civ. Dei, L 21, c 7. 

f See the quotatioD from AugUBtine, p. 21. Tliat be had clearly id his eye the ee- 
Mt^ial property of a miracle, how it should be the coming in of a new power of God 
ifttik nature, is plain from innumerable passages such as this (De Cfiv. Dei, L 10, a 16): 

Mtracula non ea dieo qus intervallis temporum occultis ipsius mimdi caussis, 

verumtamen sub divind providentiA coostitutis et ordinatis monstrosa contingun^ 
quales sunt inuaitati partus nnimalinm, et ogbIo terrAque rerom insolita fkciea. 
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Church's sense of the words ; they, too, were obliged to fall in with the 
first principles of the infidel adversary, that any who professed to accom- 
plish miracles was either self-deceived or a deceiver, even as they who 
recorded such as having happened stood in the same dilemma. 

But what if it could be shown that Christ never professed to do any 
miracles, nor the sacred historians to record any 1 if it could be shown 
that the sacred narratives, rightly read, were against any such supposi- 
tion, and that it was only the lovers of, and cravers afler, the marvellous, 
who had found any miracles there ; — ^the books themselves having been 
intended t(0 record merely natural events 1 Were not this an escape 
from the whole difficulty 1 The divine, it is true, in these narratives 
would disappear ; that however they did not desire to save ; that they 
had already given up : but Uie human would be vindicated ; the good 
fiuth, the honesty, the entire credibility of the Scripture historians, would 
stand &st. And in Christ himself there would be still that to which they 
oould look up with reverence and love ; they could still, believe in him 
as the truthful founder of a religion which they did not desire to re-,, 
nounce altogether. No longer being, as the Church declared him, the 
worker of wonders, clothed with power from on high, nor professing to 
be that which he was not, as the blasphemers affirmed, he would still 
abide fbr them in the fulness of his beneficent activity, as he went up 
and down the world, healing and blessing, though with only the same 
means which other men had at command. 

Their attempt was certainly a bold one ; to suffer the sacred text to 
stand, and yet to find no miracles in it, did appear a hopeless task ; fbr 
thb is that which i^together distinguishes this system from later mythic 
theories, that it does accept the New Testament as entirely historic ; it 
does appeal to the word of Scripture as the ground and proof of its asser- 
tions ; its great assertion being that the Evangelists did not intend to re- 
late miracles, but ordinary fiwjts of every-day experience, works done by 
Jesus, now of friendship and humanity, now of medical skill, now also of 
chance and good fortune, or other actions which, from one cause or 
other, seemed to them of sufficient significance to be worth recording. 
Thus Christ, they say,' did not heal an impotent man at Bethesda, but 
only detected an impostor ; he did not diange water into wine at Cana, 
but brought in a new supply of wine when that of the house was ex- 
hausted ; he did not multiply the loaves, but, distributing his own and 
his disciples' little store, set an example of liberality which was quickly 
followed by others who had like stores, and in this way there was suffi- 
eient for all. He did not cure blindness otherwise than any skilful 
ocolist might do it; — ^which indeed, they observe, is clear ; for with his 
own lips he declared that he needed light for so delicate an operation-* 
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""Innitwofktkewofkftotf lnitk««ttM^wUekiBdmj; the mglht 
vkaBoiDaBCMwofkf (jQteii.4;) he did mc walk «o the 



bat OB the ekwe; he did hiC tcfl Peter to i^ s pnee of monej in 
the fiah'tmovthybottocalcheBinaBjiiheBwoaldecIifix-thatmoBeT; 
he did DOC raise Laarvi fiom the dead, hot gaeaed, from thenstme oi 
his disease, thai he was cbI j in n svoooy aad haffiij fanmd it so. 

This entile tchwnei, which man j had airead j tiied here aad there, 
b«t which first appeared fall hlovn amI cooairteBtij canied thww^ in 
the ComwumSarf of Dr. Paolns^* did noc kng iiiu in its fiiai vigor, 
h perished imder blows reeeiTed from many unaffffit ; fix*, not to speak 
oi a reviTing frith in the hearts of manj, that God eoold do mote than 
man could anderstand, eren the children of this wodd directed against 
it the keenest shafts ci their ridicnle. Eycij phikdogirt, naj, ereiy 
man who bdieved thai language had any hkwn, was its natural enemy, 
for it stood only by the violation of all these kwm. Even the very ad- 
vance of unbelief was frtal to it, for in it there was a di^lii lingmng 
^ respect to the Word of God; moved by which respect it sou^ fimibly 
to bring that Word into hannony with its theory, as a b^ter alternative 
than the renouncing the authority of thai Vford altoged^r. But when 
men arose, who did not shrink from the other aheraative, who had no 
desire to hold by that Word at all, then there was nothing to hinder 
them from at once coming badL to the eommoo-sense view <^ the subject, 
and one whidi no art could long succeed in concealing, namely, that 
these Evangelists did intend to record supernatural events^ Those to 
whom the Scriptures were no authority, had at least this advantage, that 
they were not under the temptation to twist and pervot them, so to bring 
them into apparent aeoordanee with their systems. 

This scheme of interpretation, thus assailed from so many sides^ 
and being merely artificial, quickly succumbed. And now, even in 
the land of its birth, it has entirely perbhed ; on the one side a deepo' 
fiuth, on the other a more rampant unbelief^ hanre encroadied <m and 
wholly swallowed up the territory which it occupied. It is indeed so 
little the form in whidi an assault on Revelation will ever again cloths 
itself and may be so entirely regarded as one of the castoff garmoits 
of unbelief, now despised and trodden under foot even o^ those who 
once glorified themselves in it, that I have not alluded, save very 
slightly and passingly, to it in the body of my book. Once or twice I 
have noticed its curiosities of interpretation, its substitutions, as they 
have been happily termed, of philological for hislorical wonders. Hie 
reader who is curious to see how Dr. Paulus and Ids compeers arrived 

• Fiist pabliahed in 180a 
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at the desired result of exhausting the narratiye of its miraculous 
element, will find spedmens in the notes upon the feeding of the five 
thousand, and the finding of the stater in the fish's mouth. 



7. The Histobico-Critioal. (Woolstoit, Strauss.) 

Tlie last assault upon the mirades is that which may be not unfitly 
termed the historico-critical. It affirms that they are so full of contra- 
dictions, psychological and other improbabilities, discrepancies between 
the accounts of one Evangelist and another, that upon dose handling 
they crumble to pieces, and are unable to stand as history. Among 
the English deists of the last century, Woolston espedally addressed 
himself in this way to the undermining the historic credit of these narra- 
tives. He was brought to this evil work in a singular way, and abides 
a mournful example of the extremes whither spite and mortified vanity 
would carry a weak man, though, as all testimonies concur in acknow- 
ledging, at one time of estimable conversation, and fiivorably known 
for his temperate life, his charity to the poor, and other evidences of an 
inward piety. Bom in 1609, and educated at Cambridge, where he 
became a fellow of Sidney, he first attracted unfiivorable notice by a 
certain crack-brained enthusiasm for the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, which he carried to all lengths. Whether he owed this to 
the works of Philo and Origen, or whether he only strengthened and 
nourished an already existing predilection by the study of their writings, 
is not exactly clear; but it had become a sort of ^' fixed idea*' in his 
mind. At first, although just offence was taken at more than one 
publication of his, in which his allegorical system was carried out at 
the expense apparently of the historic truth of the Scripture, yet as 
it was not considered that he meant any misdiief, as it was not likely 
that he would exert any very wide influence, he was suffered to follow 
Ms own way, unvisited by any serious censures from the higher autho- 
ritiea of the Church. Meeting however with opposition in many quar> 
tera, and unable to carry the clergy with him, he broke out at last in 
immeasured invectives against them, and in a virulent pamphlet* styled 
them '* slaves of the letter,*' "Baal-priests,*' "blind leaders of the 
blind,** and was on account of this pamphlet deprived of his fellowship 
(1721). 

« In hit Litter to the Rev. Dr. BenneU upon ihi$ qtieetion. Whether the Quaker* 
do not the nearett of any other eeet reeemble the primitive C^rietiane in principle and 
pnetieei. By AriitobnltiiL London, 1720. 
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Ffom tUstiiBe h9MB6da»ifiA *AaoSBieinjpoanMed Imn: ool 
mtrdj tkt Ckarrk, bat Cknaamitj imK w tfe ofafeet of bb attadL 
WbetlMT fak iDcfponeal cjsleiii of iiiicqiRttti« bid iwlBed ended, m 
h vas Terr likelr to ^x in depriving bim </ all hhk in God's Word, 
aizd b& jeLuueA las pt^Ffeasad TeoentkiCL i>r its spiritoal wvp^»«"g oolj 
tbftt be migfat, OMkr ibehcr of tbat, more aeeor^ mkwwnot to tbe 
Ateault of iu bistorical fbfmdadoos, or vbedier be did sdD retnin Ibis 
in tnitb, it was now at any rate only soboidinaie and sabaenrient to bis 
purposes of rerenge. To tbese be was resdj to offer iq> ererj otber 
oc^isideratioii. Wben tben in tbat great controTeisT wlucb was la^i^ 
in tbe earlj part of tbe Ust oentorr. tbe defendefs of rerealed leligioa 
intrencbed tbemselTes bebind tbe miracies^ as defences from wbicb 
tbey ooold nerer be driven, as being inefiagaUe proo6 oi tbe diTine 
origin of Cbristianit J, Woolston undertook, bj tbe fngiww of bis alle- 
gorical interpretation, to didodge tbem from tbese also, and witb tbis 
aim publisbed Ids notorious Letiert on tke Jfifoelet.* b b bb tnAnny 



• Tbeie ax Letien, firrt pobliihed m Mparate pttopUete between 1727-89, kd 
ID \mmmm artnblion, sod were read with the grrstert. ariditj. Vohaire; wb> wai 
in Knglmd jnit at tbe tune of their poblicstioo, njs that thirtf thntwiil copbe of 
them were told, and that large packets of tbem were forwarded to the Amcrien 
eolcoietw In the eopj I am oaing, tbe different lecten rai^ from the third to the 
«xth edition, and this almoet inmiedbtely sfter their fint pabtication. Indeed, Swift 
in bis lines on his own death, written 17S1, speaks of •«»>**l»i"g much more *l>i^ 
this, and qoite eonsents with Voltaire's aoooont of the imiacnsn popobritj wbdi 
tbej eojojed He makes Lintot, tbe booksdler, saj, — 

*« HOTT'k Woc!ktom*» tneU, fbe tmelJU edilkn, 
Tto reed by erery politieiaB : 
Tbe eooBtiy memben wben la Iowa, 
To an tbeir boroogbs wDd tbem dowa : 
Ton aever bmI s tbiof so smart ; 
Tba eonrtiflfs bare tbem all by beart;" ae. 

Their circalatioii was so great, and their misdiief so wide, that abore sixtj answcn 
were published within a yery abort period Gibson, tben Bishop of Lcodon, addressed 
&rt pastoral letters to hu diocese against tbem ; and other chief dirines of EngUmd, as 
Sherlock, Pearoe, Smallbrooke, Ibond it needful to answer tbem. Of tbe replies which 
I have seen, SMALLBaooaa's (Bishop of St DaridV) VtmUcatitm of <mr 8a9umf^9 
MiracUi, 1729, is tbe most learned and tbe best But one cannot help beii^ painlullr 
struck upon this and otber occasions with the exceeding porertj and feebleQeas of the 
antideiftical literature of Engbmd in tbat day of need; the low grounds which it 
occupies ; tbe little enthusiasm wbicb the cause awakened in its defenders. With 
regard to Woolston himself, tbe paltry shifts with wbicb be sought to evade the ooo- 
sequences of his blasphemy,— and there is an infinite meanness in the way m which 
faeprofesses,whilebkspbemingagainst the works of Christ, to be only assailing them 
in the letter that he may vindicate them in the apirit^— this and other soch poor era- 
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in these to take certain miracles which Christ did, or which were 
wrought in relation of him, two or three in a letter, and he then seeks 
to show that, understood in their literal sense, they contain such ex- 
travagancies, contradictions, and the like, that we can never suppose 
that Christ actually did them, or that the Evangelists, as honest men, 
men who had the credit of their Lord at heart, intended to record them 
as having been actually wrought, or desired us to receive them other- 
wise than as allegories, spiritual truths clothed in the form of historic 
events. The enormous difference between himself and those early 
Qiurch writers, to whom he appeals, and whose views he professes to 
be only re-asserting, — a difference of which it is impossible that he 
oould have been ignorant, — is this : they said. This history, being real, 
has abo a deeper ideal sense; he upon the contrary. Since it is im- 
possible that this history can be real, therefore it must have a spiritual 
significance. They build upon the establishment of the historic sense, 
he upon its ruins.* 

When he wants to utter grosser blasphemies than in his own person 
he dares, or than would befit the standing point which he has assumed 
from whence to assault Revelation, he introduces a Jewish Rabbi, and 
snfiers him to speak without restraint, himself only observing, " This is 
what an adversary might say ; to these accusations we Christians ex- 
pose ourselves so long as we cleave to the historic letter ; we only can 
escape from thence by forsaking that, and holding &st the allegorical 
meaning alone." I shall not (as it is not needful) offend the Christian 
reader by the reproduction of any of his coarser ribaldry, which has 
sufficient cleverness to have made it mischievous enough, but will en- 
deavor to show by a single example the manner in which he seeks to 
make weak points in the Scripture narratives. He is dealing with the 
miracle of the man sick with the palsy, who was let through the broken 
roof of the house where Jesus was, and thereupon healed. (Marie ii. 



failed to protect him from the pains and penalties of the law. He was fined 
Ivcnty-fiye pounds for eadi of his Letters, ^sentenced to be imprisoned for a year, 
ted was not to be released till he could find sureties for his good behavior. These 
be was not able to procure, and he died in prison in 1781. 

* Their canoo was ever this, which Gregory the Great uttered when he said (Horn. 
40 in JEvang,) : Tunc namque allegoris fructus suariter carpitur, cCun prius per histo- 
riam in veritatis radice solidatur ; and they abound in such earnest warnings as this 
of Augustine's : Ante omnia tamen, fraires, hoc in nomine Dei admonemus . . . ut 
qqando anditb exponi Sacras Scripturas nanrantes quas gesta sunt, priiis illud quod 
loetom est credatis sic gestum quomodo lectum est, ne subtracto fundamento rei 
geatan, quasi in aere qusretis ssdificare. Compare what he says on the history of 
Jcoah, J^. 102, qu. 6, g 88. 
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1 — 12.) Bat how, he asks, ahocdd there have been sudi a crowd to 
hear Jeaua preadi at Gapemanm, where he was so well known and so 
little admired ? and then, if there was that crowd, what need of socfa 
urgent haste t it was bat waiting an hoar or two till the moltitade had 
dispersed ; ^ I shoald haye thoaght their fiuth mig^t* have worked pa- 
tience.^ Wh J did not Jesas tell the people to make waj t woald thej 
not haye done so readily, since to see a miracle was the very thing they 
wanted ? How should the pulleys, ropes, and ladder haye been at hand 
to haal him up? How strange, that they shoald have had hatchets and 
hammers ready to break through the spars and rafters of the roof^ and 
stranger still that the good man of the house should haye endured, with- 
out a remonstrance, his property to be so injured ! How did those 
below escape without injury from the falling tUes and plaster t And if 
there were a door in the roo^ as some, to mitigate the difficulty, tell us, 
why did not Jesus go up to the roof, and there speak the healing word, 
and so spare all this trouble and damage and danger 1 

But enough ; — ^it is evident that this style of objection could be infi- 
nitely multiplied in regard to any history. There is always something 
else that might have been done besides the thing that was done. It is 
after this taking to pieces of the narrative, this triumphant showing, as he 
affirms, that it cannot stand in the letter, that he proceeds, as a sort of 
salvo, to say it may very well stand in its spirit, as an allegory and 
symbol of something else ; and that so, and so only it was intended. 
Ihis is what he ofiers by way of this higher meaning in the present 
case : By the palsy of this man is signified ^' a dissoluteness of morals 
and unsteadiness of fiuth and principles, which is the condition of man- 
kind at present, who want Jesus' help for the cure of it." Hie four 
bearers are the four Evangelists, " on whose fkith and doctrine mankind 
St to be carried unto Christ." The house to the top of which he is to 
be carried is, '* the intellectual edifice of the world, otherwise called 
Wisdom's house." But " to the sublime sense of the Scriptures, called 
the top of the house, is man to be taken : he is not to abide in the low 
and literal sense of them." Then if he dare to " op^n the house of 
wisdom, he will presently be admitted to the presence and knowledge 
of Jesus."* 

* Fourth DuetmrH pn the Miraelet, pp. 61 — OV. Straiua'i own judgmeotof his 
predeoeMor in this line very much agreot with that given above. He saysi " Wool- 
•ton*8 whole preientatioa of the case veers between these mltematives. If we are de- 
tsrmined to hold ikst the mirades m actoal history, then they forfeit all divine chanus- 
tsr, and sink down into unworthy tricks and common firands. Will we» on the other 
hand, not let go the divine in these narrations, then must we, with the sacrifice of 
their historic dyuraeter, understand them only as the setting forth, in historic guise, of 
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Not very different is Straass's own method of proceeding. He 
wields the same weapons of destructive criticism, thinking to show how 
each history will crumble at his touch — ^will remain a heap of improba- 
bilities, which no one can any longer nuuntain. It needs not to say 
that he is a more accomplished adversary than Woolston, with &r 
ampler resources at conmiand, — ^more, if not of his own, yet of other 
men's learning ; inheriting as he does all the negative criticism of the 
last hundred years, of an epoch, that is, which has been sufficiently 
fruitful in this kind. Here indeed is in great part the secret of the vast 
sensation which his work for a season caused : all that was scattered up 
and down in many books he has brought together and gathered into a 
■ingle focxia ; all which other men had spoken faintly and with reserve, 
he with a greater boldness has spoken out ; he has dared to give utter- 
ance to all which was trembling upon the lips of numbers, but which, 
from one cause or another, they had shrunk from openly declaring. 
Yet as regards the treatment of the mirades, — ^for with that only we have 
now to do, — there are differences between him and Woolston. He 
unites in his own person the philosophical and the critical assailant of 
these ; for he starts from the philosophic ground of Spinoza, that the 
miracle is impossible, since the laws of nature are the only and the ne- 
cessary laws of God ; and he then proceeds to the critical examination 
of the Gospel miracles in detail ; but of course in each case to the trial 
of that wbich is already implicitly tried and condemned. Thus, if he 
is ever at a loss — ^if any of them give him trouble — ^if they oppose a 
stubborn resistance to the powerful solvents which he applies, threaten- 
ing to stand in despite of all,|he immediately &lls back on his philoso- 



eertatn spiritual truths ; for which; indeed, the authority of the chiefest allegorists in 

the Cfaoich, M Origen aad Augustine and others, may be adduced ; — ^jet so, that Wool- 

•ton imputes fiUsely to them the intention of thrusting out, as he would do, the literal 

interpretation by the allegorical altogether ; while yet they, a few instances on Origen*s 

part being excepted, are inclined to let both explanations stand, the one by the other. 

Woolston*s statement of the case may leave a doubt to which of the two altematiyes 

which be sets oyer against one another, he with his own judgment inclines. If one 

calls to mind, that before he came forward as an opponent of Christianity, as received 

in his day, he occupied himself with allegorical interpretations of the Scripture, txie 

might regard this as the opinion which was most truly his own. But on the other 

hand, all that he can adduce of incongruities in the literal sense of the miracle histo 

ries if brought forward with such one-sided zeal, and so colors the whole with its 

tnocking tone, that one must rather conjecture that the Deist seeks only, by urg^g the 

mBegonaX sense, to secure his own rear, so that he may the more boldly let himself 

loose on the literal meaning." {Leben Jew, Srd edit, y. 1, p. 14.) There is a very 

accurate and carefully written account of Woolston, and his life and writings in Lxoa- 

I's Ofchiehte cfet JSnglUehen JMtmut, pp. 289 — 811. 

10 
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phic ground, and exclaims, ^'But if we admit it was thus, then we 
should have here a miracle, and we have started from the first princi- 
ple, that such is inconceivable/' This mockery in every case he re- 
peats, trying them one by one, which, have all been condemned by him 
beforehand in the gross. 

There is, too, this further difference, that while Woolston professed 
to consider the miracles as the conscious clothing of spiritual truth, alle- 
gories devised artificially, and, so to speak, in cold blood, for the setting 
forth truths of the kingdoih, Strauss gives them a freer birth and a some- 
what nobler origin. They are the halo of glory with which the in- 
fimt Church gradually and without any purposes of deceit clothed its 
Founder and its Head. His mighty personality, of which it was liv- 
ingly conscious, caused it ever to surround him with new attributes of 
glory. All which men had ever craved and longed for— deliverance 
from physical evil, dominion over the crushing powers of nature, victory 
over death itself, — all which had ever in a lesser measure been attri- 
buted to any, — ^they lent in larger abundance, in unrestrained fulness, 
to him whom they felt greater than all. The system may be most 
fitly characterized as the Church making its Christ, and not Christ 
his Church. 

With one only observation I will pass on, and not detain the reader 
any longer from more pleasant and more profitable portions of the sub- 
ject. It is this, that here, as so often, we find the longings and cravings 
of men after a redemption, in the widest sense of that word, made to 
throw suspicion upon him in whom these longings and cravings are a^ 
firmed to have been satisfied. But if we believe a divine life stirring 
at the root of our humanity, the depth and universality of such Imigings 
is a proof rather that they were meant some day to find their satisfaction 
^that they were not always to be hopes and dreams ; and if so, in whom, 
but in him whom we preach — ^in whom, but in Christ 1 What other 
beside him could, with the slightest show of reason^ be put forward as 
the fulfiller of the world's hopes 1 If we do not believe in this divine 
life, nor in a divine leading of our race — ^if we hold a mere brutal theory 
about man, it were then better altc^ether to leave discussing mirades 
and Gospels, which indeed have no meaning for, as they stand in no re- 
lation to, us. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE APOLOGETIC WORTH OF THE MIRACIES. 



A MOST interesting question remains : namely this, What is the place 
I which those who are occupied with marshalling and presenting the evi- 

I dences of Revelation should give to the miracles? what is the service 

which they may render here] The circumstances have been already 
P noticed which were sufficient to hinder them from taking a very promi- 

nent place in the early Apologies for Christianity.* The Christian mim- 
I des had not sufficiently extricated themselves from the multitude of 

^ fidse miracles, — nor was Christ sufficiently discerned and distinguished 

from the various wonder-workers of his own and of past ages ; so that, 
even if men had admitted his miracles to be true and godlike, they 
! would have been hardly nearer to the acknowledging of Christianity as 

the one faith, or of him as '^ the way, the truth, and the life." 

But a different and far more important position has been assigned 
them in later times, especially during the last two hundred years ; and 
the tone and temper of modem theology abundantly explains the greater 
prominence, sometimes, I believe, the undue, because the exdusivey 
prominence, wluch in this period they have assumed. The apologetio 
literature of this time, partook, as was inevitable, in the general depres- 
sion of all its theology. There is no one, I think, who would now be 
satisfied with the general tone and spirit in which the defences of the 
faith, written during the two last centuries, and beginning with the me- 

* Thai, in the Apologies of Justin Martyr, they are scarcely made use of at all 
It is otherwise indeed with Amobius, who (Adv, Oetu, L 1, c. 42) lays mudi strcM 
on them. Speaking of the truth of Christianity and of Christ's missioo, he sayi^ 
Nulla major est comprobatio qu&m gestarum ab co fides rcrum, qu&m Tirtutum,^ 
and then appeals through ten eloquent chapters to his miracles. 
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morable work of Grotius,* are oomposed. Much as this and many 
others contain of admirable, yet in well nigh all that great truth of the 
Italian poet seems to have been forgotten, * 

** Thej struggle vainlj to preaerye a part, 
Who have not ooorage to contend for alL* 

These apologists, on the contrary, would seem very often to have 
thought that Deism was best to be resisted by reducing Christianity to a 
sort of revealed Deism. Like men that had renounced the hope of de- 
fending all, their whole endeavor was to save something, and when their 
pursuers pressed them hard, they were willing to delay the pursuit by 
casting to them as a prey much that ought to have been the dearest to 
themselves. It has been well observed, that they were like men who 
should cry " Thieves and robbers !" who were yet themselves all the 
while throwing out of the windows the most precious things of the house ; 
and thus it sometimes happened that the good cause suffered quite as 
much from its defenders as its assailants : for that enemies should be 
fierce and bitter, this was only to be looked for; but that friends, those 
in whose keeping was the citadel, should be timid and half-hearted, and 
ready for a compromise, this was indeed an augury of ilL Now this, 
which caused so much to be thrown greatly out of sight, as g^ieraUy 
the mysteries of our faith, which brought about a slight of the inner ar- 
guments for revelation, caused that from the miracles to assume a dis- 
proportionate magnitude. A value too exclusive was set on them ; they 
were rent away from the truths for which they witnessed, and whidi 
witnessed for them— only too much like seals torn (^ from the document 
which at once they rendered valid, and which gave importance to them. 
And thus, in this unnatural isolation, separated from Christ's person and 
doctrine, the whole burden of proof was laid on them. 7%ey were the 
apology for Christianity, the reason wMch men were taught they should 
give for the faith which was in them.f 

It is not hard to see the motives which led to this ; they were chiefly 
the desire to get an absolute demonstration of the Qiristian fiuth— one 
which objectively should be equally good for every man ; it was the wish 

• J)€ VeritaU Rdigumu Okriitianm. 

f I include, in the proofis drawn from the miradea, those drawn firom the Old 
Testament prophecies — for it was only <u miraeUif (miracuU prasdentiA, as the 
others are miracula potentiss,) that these prophecies were made to do serrioe and 
arrayed in the forefront of this battle ; as by the learned and ftoute Hoet, in his 
Iknumttratio Bvanffdiea, in which the fulfilment of prophecy in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth is altogether the point round whidi the whole argument turns, as he 
himself in the Prrfaee, g 2, dedarea 
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to bring the matter to the same sort of proof as exists for a proposition in 
mathematics or in logic. And consistently with this we see the whole 
aigument cast exactly into the same forms of definitions, postulates, 
axioms, and propositions.* But at the same time the state of mind 
which made men to desire either to find for themselves, or to furnish 
others with) proofs of this nature, was not altogether healthy. It was 
plain that their fidth had become very much an external historic one, 
idien they thus eagerly looked round for outward eyidences, and found 
a value only in such ; instead of turning in upon themselves as well, for 
evidence that they had '' not followed cunningly devised &bles," and 
saying, ^ We know the things which we believe — they are to us truer 
dian aught else can be, for we have the witness of the Spirit for their 
troth. We have foimd these things to be true, for they have come to us 
in demonstration of the Spirit and in power.*' Instead of an appeal to 
those mighty influences which Christ's words and doctrine exercise on 
every heart that receives them, to their transforming, transfiguring 
power, to the miracles of grace which are the heritage of every one 
wbo has believed to salvation, instead of an addressing of the gainsayers 
in the very language of the Lord, '' If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God," (John vii. 17,) tins all as 
mystical and imcertain, (instead of being seen to be, as it truly was, the 
most certain thing of all,) was thrown into the background. Men were 
afraid to trust themselves and their cause to arguments like these, and 
would know of no other statement of the case than this barren and 
kongry one : — Christianity is a divine revelation, and this the miracles 
which accompanied its promulgation prove. What must first be found 
frnlt with in this is the wilful abandonment of such large regions of 
proo^ which the Christian apologist ought triumphantly to have occu- 
pied as his proper domain — ^the whole region, mainly and chiefly, of 
the inner spiritual life ; his forgoing an appeal to the mysterious powers 
of regeneration and renewal, which are ever found to follow on a true 
adherence to him who is the Giver of this fidth, and who has pledged 
himself to these very results. 

On such he might at least have ventured, when he was seeking not 
to convince an unbeliever, but, as would be often his aim, to carry one 
Ikat already believed round the whole circle of the defences of his pod- 
tion — ^to make him aware of the relative strength of each — to give him 

* For example, by Huet io his work referred to abova He daims for the way of 
proof QpoD whidk he if entering that it is the safest : PrafoHo, g 2 : Utpote qua coa- 
•let hoc genera demon8tratioQis,qaod non minus oertom sit quAm demoostrstio qusTis 
geometries. 
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a scientific insight into the grounds on which his fsdth rested. Here, at 
any rate, the appeal to what he had himself known and tasted of the 
powers of the world to come, might well have found room. For, to use 
the words of Coleridge,* '* Is not a true, efiident convicticm of a moral 
truth, is not the creating of a new hearty which collects the energies of a 
man's whole being in the focus of the conscience, the one essential mira- 
cle, the same and of the same evidence to the ignorant and to the 
learned, which no superior skill can counterfeit, human or demoniacal ; 
is it not emphatically that leading of the Father, without which no man 
can come to Christ ; is it not that implication of doctrine in the mirade, 
and of miracle in the doctrine, which is the bridge of communioition 
between the senses and the soul ; — ^that predisposing warmth which ren- 
ders the understanding susceptible of the specific impressions from the 
historic, and from all other outward, seals of testimony V^ And even if 
arguing with one who had never submitted himself to these blessed 
powers, and to whose experience therefore no like appeal could be made, 
yet even for him there is the outward utterance of this inward truth, in 
that which he could not deny, save as he denied or was ignorant of 
every thing, which would make him one to be argued with at all — ^the 
&ct, I mean, of a Christendom — ^the standing miracle of a Qiristendom 
'' commensurate and almost synonymous with the civilized world'* — ^the 
mighty changes which this religion has wrought in the earth — ^the divine 
fruits which it every where has borne— the new creation which it has 
been — the way in which it has taken its place in the world, not as a for- 
cible intruder, but finding all that world's pre-established harmonies 
ready to greet and welcome it, ready to give it play and room — ^philo6> 
ophy, and art, and science, practically confessing that only under it 
could they attain their highest perfection, that in something they had all 
been dwarfed and stunted and insufficient before. Little as it wears of 
the glory which it ought to have, yet it wears enough to proclaim that its 
origin was more than mundane ; surely from a Christendom, even sudi 
as it shows itself now, it is fiur to argue back to a Christ such as the 
Church receives as the only adequate cause; It is an oak which firom 
no other acorn could have unfolded itself into so goodly a tree. 

It is true that in this there is an abandoning of the attempt to put the 
proof of Christianity into the same form as a proposition in an exact 
science. There is no more the daim made of giving it their kind <^ 
certainty. But this, which may seem at first sight a loss, is indeed a 
gain ; for the argument for all which as Christians we believe is in very 
truth not logical and single, but moral and cumulative ; and the attempt 

• The Friend, Vol S, Eaeaj U 
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to fubetitate » fonnal proof, where the deepest necessities of the soui de- 
mand a moral, is one of the most grievous shocks which the moral sense 
can receive, as it is one, too, of the most fruitful sources of unbelief. 
Few who have had books of evidences put into their hands, constructed 
upon this principle, but must remember the shock which they sufiercd 
from them — how it took them, it may be, some time to recover the tone 
of their minds, and how only by falling back upon what they themselves 
had felt and known of the living power of Christ's woixis and doctrine in 
their own hearts, could they deliver themselves from the injurious in- 
fluences, the seeds of doubt and of misgiving, which these books had 
now for the first time perhaps sown in their minds. They must remem- 
ber how they asked themselves, in deep inner trouble of soul : '' Are 
these indeed the grounds, and the only grounds, upon which the deep 
foundations of my spiritual life repose? is this all that I have to answer? 
are these, and no more, the reasons of the faith that is in me V^ And 
then, if at any moment there arose a suspicion that some link in this 
dudn of outward proof was wanting, or that any would not bear all the 
weight which was laid upon it — ^and men will be continually tempted to 
try the strength of that on which they have trusted all — ^there was no- 
thing to fliU back upon, with which to scatter and put to flight a suspi- 
cion such as this. And that such should arise, at least in many minds, 
were inevitable ; for how many points, as we have seen, are there at 
which suspicion may intrude. Is a miracle possible? Is a miracle 
provable ? Were the witnesses of these miracles competent ? Did they 
not too lightly admit a supernatural cause, when there were adequate 
natural ones which they failed to note ? These works may have been 
good for the eye-witnesses, but what are they for me? And these 
doubts and questionings might be multiplied without number. Happy is 
the man, and he only is happy; who, if the outworks of his faith are at 
any time thus assailed, can betake himself to an impregnable inner cita- 
del, from whence in due fime to issue forth and repossess even those 
exterior defences, who can fall back on those inner grounds of belief, in 
which there can be no mistake, that testimony of the Spirit, which is 
above and better than all.* 

And as it is thus with him, who entirely desiring to believe, is only 
unwillingly disturbed with doubts and suggestions, which he would 
give worlds to be rid of for ever, so on the other hand the expectation 
that by arguments thrown apparently into forms of strict reasoning 
there is any compelling to the fkith one who does not wish to believe, 

• See the admirable words of Galvin, InttiL, L 1, c 7, § 4, 6, on the Holy Scrip- 
tore at ultimately abrSirioToc, 
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is aj>surcl, and an expectation which all experience contradicts. All 
that he is, and all that he is determined to be, has bribed such an one 
to an opposite conclusion. Rather than believe that a miracle has 
taken place — a miracle from the upper world, and connected with doc- 
trines of holiness, to which doctrines he is resolved to yield no obedi- 
ence — \x^ will take refuge in any the most monstrous supposition of 
fraud, or ignorance, or folly, or collusion. If no such solution presents 
itself, he will wait for such, rather than accept the mirade, with its 
hated adjunct of the truth which it confirms. In what different ways 
the same miracle of Christ wrought upon different spectators! He 
raised a man from the dead ; here was the same outward &ct for all ; 
but how diverse the effects !•— some believed and some went and told 
the Pharisees. (John xi. 45, 46.) Heavenly voices were heard, — and 
some said it thundered, so dull and inarticulate were those sounds to 
them, while others knew that they were voices wherein was the witness 
of God to his own Son. (John xlL 28— 30.) 

Are then, it may be asked, the miracles to occupy no place at all 
in the array of proo& for the certainty of the things which we have 
believed 1 On the contrary, a most important place. We should 
greatly miss them if they did not appear in sacred history, if we could 
not point to them there; for they belong to the very idea of a Re- 
deemer, which would remain most incomplete without them. We 
could not ourselves, without having that idea infinitely weakened and 
impoverished, conceive of him as not doing such works ; and those to 
whom we presented him might make answer, "Strange, that one should 
come to deliver men from the bondage of nature which was crushing 
them, and yet himself have been subject to its heaviest laws, — ^himself 
wonderful, and yet his appearance accompanied by no analogous won* 
ders in nature,-— claiming to be the Life, and yet himself helpless in the 
encounter with death; however much he promised in word, never 
realizing any part of his promises in deed, giving nothing in hand, no 
first fruits of power, no pledges of greater things to come." They 
would have a right to ask, " Why did he give no signs that he came to 
connect the visible with the invisible world 1 Why did he nothing to 
break the yoke of custom and experience, nothing to show men that the 
constitution which he pretended to reveal has a true foundation 1"* 
And who would not feel that they had right in this, that a Saviour who 
so bore himself during his earthly life, and his actual diuly encounter 
with evil, would have been felt to be no Saviour 1 that he must needs 
show himself, if he were to meet the wants of men, mighty not only in 

* Mauiioi^s Kingdom of Chriit, v. 2, p. 264. 
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word but in work 1 When we object to the use that has been often made 
of these works, it is only because they have been forcibly severed from 
tiie whole complex of Christ's life and doctrine, and presented to the 
contemplation of men apart from these ; it is only because, when on his 
head who is the Word of God, are " many crowns," (Rev. xxix. 12,) 
one only has been singled out in proof that he is King of kings, and 
Lord of lords. The miracles have been spoken of as though they 
borrowed nothing from the truths which they confirmed, but those 
truths every thing from them ; when indeed the true relation is one of 
mutual interdependence, the miracles proving the doctrines, and the doc- 
trines approving the miracles,* and both held together for us in a 
blessed unity, in the person of him who spake the words and did the 
works, and through the impress of highest holiness and of absolute 
troth and goodness, which that person leaves stamped on our souls ; — 
•o that it may be more truly said» that we believe the mirades for 
Christ's sake, than Christ for the miracles' sake.f Neither when we 
dnis affirm that the miracles prove the doctrine, and the doctrine the 
miracles, are we arguing in a circle : rather we are receiving the sum 
total of the impression which this divine revelation is intended to make 
on us, instead of taking an impression only partial and one-sided. 

* See Paboal's Fen$ies, c 27, Sar let Mirades. 

f Angnstine wm indeed affirming the same when against the Donatists, Mid 
Okor daims to be workers of wonders he said (De Unit JSeeiet^ c 19) ; Qusseonqne 
tilia in Gatholic& [eodesift] fiunt, ideo sunt approbanda, quia in catholic fiunt, doq 
ida6 maniliBstaiar caUidica, quia hiee in eA fiunt. 

n • 



THE MIRACLES. 



I. 

THE WATER M»ADE WINE. 

John il 1— IL 

" This beginning of miraclei* is as truly an introduction to all other 
miracles which Christ did, as the parable of the Sower is an introduc- 
tion to all other parables which he spoke. (Mark iv. 31.) No other 
mirade would have had so much in it of prophecy, would have served 
as so fit an inauguration to the whole future work of the Son of Crod. 
For that work might be characterized throughout as an ennobling of the 
common and a transmuting of the mean — a turning of the water of 
earth into the wine of heaven. Yet not to 'anticipate remarks which 
will find their fitter place, when the circumstances of this miracle have 
been more fuUy considered, what is this ^ third day^^ which St. John 
gives as the date of this present miracle? It is generally, and, 1 
believe, correctly answered, the third afler the day on which Philip 
and Nathanael, of whose coming to Christ there is mention immediately 
before, (I 43,) had attached themselves to him« He and his newly- 
won disciples would have passed without difficulty from the banks of 
Jordan to Cana* in two days, and thus might have been easily present 

^ Among the most felidtoni and most oonrincing of Robinson's slighter rectifica- 
tions of the geography of Palestme, {BihOcal Rewarehn, y. 8, pp. 204 — 20S,) is that 
in which h^ reinstates the true Oana in honors which had long been usurped hj an- 
other village. It would seem that in the neighborhood of Nazareth are two viUages, 
one of which bears the title of Kefr Kenna, and is about an hour and a half N. B. 
from Naxareth ; the other, Kftna el-Jelil, about three houri^ ^stance, and nearly due 
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at the ** nuirriage^'* or, better, the marriage fesdval, upon the third day 
afler that event But besides the Lord and his disciplea, " ike mother 
ofJesuM woM there^ also. It is most likely, indeed there is ererj reason 
to suppose, that Joseph was now dead ; the last mention of him occurs 
on the occasion pf the Lord^s visit as a child to the Temple ; he had 
died, probably, between that time and Christ's open undertaking of his 
ministry. The disciples called are commonly taken to be the five* 
whom he had so lately gathered, Andrew and Peter, Philip and Na- 
thanael, (Bartholomew?) and the fifth, the Evangelist himsel£ For 
St. John is generally considered to have been the second of the two 
scholars of the Baptist mentioned L 35, 40, of whom Andrew was the 
other, both from all the circumstances being detailed with so great 
minuteness, and it being so much in lus manner to keep bade his own 
personality under such language as there is used (xiiL 23 ; xviiL 15 ; 
xix. 26, 35). If this was so, he would then be an eye-witness of the 
miracle which he is relating.f 

north. The former, which hai only greater nesmeis in its &Tor, is now alwayi 
thown by the monks and other g^des to traTellers as the Cans of oor history, though 
the name can only with difficulty be twisted to the same, the Kefir haying first to be 
dropped altogether ; and in Eenns, the first radical changed and the second left ont ; 
while ^'EAna el-JeUl" is word for word the ''Cana of Oalilee" of Scripture, whidi 
exactly so stands in the Arabic Tersion of the New Testament In addition, he de- 
cisively proves that the mistake is entirely modem, since it is only since the sixteenth 
century that Kefir Kenna has thus borne away the honors due rightly to KAna el'JeliL 
Till then, as he shows by numerous references to a line of earlier trayellers and to- 
pographers reaching through many centuries, the latter was ever considered as the 
scene of this first miracle of our Lord. It may have helped to further the mistake, 
and to win for it an easier acceptance, that it was manifestly for the interest of 
guides and travellers, who would spare themselves fiaitigue and distance, to accept the 
other in its room, it lying directly on one of the routes between Nazareth and Tibe- 
rias, and being for more accessible than the true. The Cana of the New Testament 
does not occur in the Old, but is mentioned twice by Josephus, who also takes note 
of it as in Galilee. ( Fi/o, g 16, 64 ; £«2/. /ndl, 1. 1, c: 17, g 6.) The Old Testament 
has only Eanah in Asher, (Josh. xix. 28,) S. R of Tyre. 

* Yet later considerations on the first miraculous draught of fishes will leare it 
not unlikely that **di$eiple^ here may mean only the two among the five who do 
not appear there, namely, Philip and NathanaeL 

f A late tradition makes St John not merely an eye-witness, but to hare been 
himself the bridegroom at this marriage, who, seeing the miracle which Jesus did, for- 
sook the bride and followed him. The author of the Prologue to St John, attributed 
to St Jerome, relates : Joannem nubere volentem 4 nuptiis per Dominum fuisse yo- 
eatum, though without more dose allusion to this mirade. The Mahometans have 
received this tradition, that St. John was the bridegroom, firom the Christians. (See 
I^Hkebxlot's Biblioih. Orient^ s. v. Johanna.) Nioephorus tells the story with this 
▼ariatioQ, that it was not St John, bat Simon the Canaanite, who on this hint fol- 
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We need not wonder to find the Lord of life at that festival ; for he 
oame to aaiiodfy all life— its times of joy, as its times of sorrow; and 
all experience tells us, that it is times of gladness, such as this was now, 
which especiallj need such a sanctifying power, such a presence of the 
Lord. In times of sorrow, the sense of God's presence comes more 
naturally out : in these it is in danger to be forgotten. He was there, 
and by his presence there struck the key-note to the whole future tenor 
of his ministry. He should not be as another Baptist, to withdraw him- 
self from the common paths of men, a preacher in the wilderness : but 
his should be at once a harder and a higher task, to mingle with and 
purify the common life of men, to witness for and bring out the glory 
which was hidden in its every relation.* And it is not perhaps without 
its significance, that this should have been especially a marriage, which 
he '' adorned and beautified with his presence and first miracle that he 
wrought." He foresaw that some hereafter should arise in his Church 
who would despise marriage, or if not despise, yet fiiil to give the Chris- 
tian family all its honor.f They should find no countenance from him.| 

lowed Jesus ; bat the KctvaviTjjc attached to his name, (Matt x. 4.) and which is pn>> 
bably the ooly foundation for this assumption, does not mean, of Cana, but rather is 
of the same significance as ZjjhjTi^Ci the title which elsewhere (Luke vl 15 ; Acts L 
18) is given him. He had belonged to these zealots till his zeal for freedom, which 
hitherto had shown itself in those stormy and passionate outbreaks of the natural 
man, found its satisfaction in him who came to make free indeed. Tet see what Mr. 
Gkeswell says, {Dii$ert., y. 2, p. 128, teg.,) against taking Zi/Xur^f =Kavav<n7f. 

* Augustine, or another under his name (Serrn. 92, Appendix) : Nee dedignatus 
est oonversationem hominum, qui usum carnis ezoepcrat Nee secularia instituta con- 
tempsit, qui ad hiec Tenerat corrigenda. Interfuit nuptiis, ut concordisB jura firmaret 
Tertullian, in his reckless method of snatching at any argument, finds rather a slight- 
ing of marriage than an honoring it in the fact that Christ, who was present at so 
many festivals, was yet present at only one marriage. Or this at least he will find, 
that since Christ was present but at one marriage, therefore monogamy is the abso- 
lute law of the new covenant His words are strong {De Monogcanid^ c 9) : Die vo- 
rator et potator homo, prandiorum et coenarum cum publican is frequentator, semel 
apud Unas nuptias ooBnat, multis utique nubentibus. ToUens enim voluit celebrare 
eaS; quotiens et esse. 

f Epiphanius, Haret^ 67. Augustine (In Ev. Joh^ Tract 19): Quod Dominus 
invitatus venerit ad nuptias, etiam exceptil mysticft significatione, confirmare voluit 
qood ipse fecit 

X How precious a witness have we here in ih0 conduct of our Lord against the 
tendeney whidi our indolence ever fiaivors, of giving up to the world, or still worse, to 
the devil, any portion or passage of man's life, which, in itself innocent, is capable of 
being drawn up into the higher world of holiness, as it is in danger of sinking down 
'and coming under the law of the fiesh and of the world 1 How remarkable a con- 
trast d<ie8 Christ's presence at this wedding feast with his mother and his disciples otkat 
to the manner in which a man even of St Cyprian's practical strength and energy. 
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«r^';im^ "* TVy Atfw n^ mk."^ » Wd to tjturmmt Wc kaov tkn 
wm him flrtt mirii^ift; tte "^ K^ftfmokt^ *if murmdaT (t^t, 1L) 
^0^\A not fr/ni iXt^^f hft^Ag witBtfflHd disp^srv cf 
gjr3^>, h«7'^ fu'yv b^«» ^smboldeiied lo look lor more m die 
llMr»A, 'ttfA*^, m MMtTxaXoB mentkmBL, ad witk vkm ke b inrfi a gd to 
A/>niM!r»f , ^/ ru'/r ^ak^ V/ ^oiioIatftlT the ftatifr^frt vluek » there nude, 
hmC wjfJk tliM lItA*t4t4<A nuierBtMid ; — Hus vh the fim of faei mmdes 
f* vfcHk W^ $k&m€4 //rHk kb giorj ; other sack works he maiT ksre per- 
P^rrtt^ fA thfi mtMtf circle ^A his &mil j. and thn hsTe pre|»red tiboae 
wlk^ hbiA nFp indk thm^ in their hearts fix aomrthing of the like koid 
wm, f$ai irfthr>«vt evading m this way the plain meaning of the words 
// ftK« Rirang^'Jtst, we nriAjr well onderrtand how she, who more than anj 
/>(lW kad kefAand pondered in her heart all the tokens and pn^ihetic in- 
iit$M^0M </ the cr/ming j^ory of her Sen, maj hare beliered that in 
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Um Ah i m iwm iA mmtm%, poniy imift fuller— where the lledi mart hsTS its w^; to 
fkst Km f^fmmt^ ^ii^ntAio Am^foiB them with the world, Boi to rindicate thorn anew 
^ V4N»«^ end ii0r Oftd^ Uit oolj to giro them op, sod to avoid them altogether (Ik 
IM. Vifg., e. %) : Kt qaoniam eootinenliji booom qmerimot pemidooa qumqne el 
itrfm^ t)l«yyifM, ]V«e ilia prstereo qiUB dam negUgentii in uram Temimt, eootim 
pridi^Ki «t mAff\tm tnffrtm Ucrotiam tibt de morpatiooe feoenmt. Qoaadam nan pn- 
dei tmhttfHt^nm ini«r«Mie. And pretentlj, alter deocribing the ditorders of such tea- 
00mf fm mUU, e. 4 : Kaptlarnm fceCa improba et eooTiria laodTa Titentm', qiwran 
pmUtuUtiHi r/miM4f^ mi. Compare the picture whidi Chrjiottom gires of maniege 
IMi^aU In hU time, (r, 9, p. 190, Ben. Ed,) melanrholy witneoset, yet not, at aome 
Wfmld hav« ti4 Ml^re, of a Cbnrch whidi had fiillen back into heathen defilemenC% 
fstt <ff mm which ha<l not at jet learened an eetentially heathen, tboogb nominally 
Ohrlaflaiifineitty, through and through with itt own life and power. 

* J}$ftii(ntA tuppotet that it wat a marriage in the hoote of Mary, (John xir. 80,) 
wlfW ttf Oleophaa. For the argmnenta tee hit ffmmumy, in Uc^ and Ma. Gi 
Piaa§ri^ r. t, p. ISO. 
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a latent power equal to the present need^ and which he could put 
brth at his will, however he had restrained it imtil now.* Others as- 
mine that she had no definite purpose in thus speaking, but only that 
w she had ever found him a wise counsellor in the least as well as in 
jreatest things, so she turned to him now.f Bengel's explanation is 
soriouB, that it was a suggestion to him that they should leave, and thus 
by their example break up the assembly before the embarrassment of 
kfadir hosts should appear.^ 

Hie Romanist expositors have been very anxious to rid our Lord's 
inawer, ^ Womanj what have I to do with thee P of every shadow of 
rebuke or blame. Whole essays have been written with this single 
purpose. Now it is quite true that in the address '' WomarC^ there is 
tiothing of the kind — nothing of severity or rebuke, however it may have 
lomething of such a sound to an English ear. We find our blessed Lord, 
Btfen at the moment when probably he was addres«ng to his mother the 
last words that he spake to her on earth, — ^when commending her to the 
Dare of the beloved disciple, using the same language, '' Wonmn^ behold 
Aj son.'' (John xix. ^.) So far from any harshness, the coropellation 
htB something solemn in it, and always must have, where the dignity of 
woman is felt and recognized. But it is otherwise with the words fol- 
\^ '* What have I to do with thee /"§ If we compare them with the 
or similar expressions elsewhere, the meaning of them will come 
olearly out, and it is this, "Let me alone; what is there common to thee 
Hid me 1 we stand in this matter on altogether different grounds." All 
eipofiitors of the early Church|| have allowed, even by the confession 



* So Theopbylaet, Euthymiaa, and Neander. (Lehen Jetu^ p. 8*70.) 

f So Cocoeius : Verba nihil aliad portendunt qoAm Mariam tanquam Bolidtam et 
pnaatem operuiase ipei defectum vini, ez condolentiA nimirom. 

X Yelim diacedas, ut ceteri item diaoedant, antequam penoria patefiat. Calrin 
hat a atiU more curious reason for this suggestion: Ut piA aliqui ezhortatiooe coo- 
vhria tedium ezimeret, ac simul levaret pudorem spoosL 

g Tl ifiol Kol aoi : Cf: Judg. zL 12 ; 1 Eon. xviL 18; 2 EiaiiL 18, (LXX,)ilhere 
the aame phrase is used ; it is elliptic, and the word Koivdv may be supplied. Thus 
kk the second of these passages, ** What is there in conunon to us twain, to me a 
■nfiil woman, and thee a man of Gkxi, that we should have thus come together to 
mj harm T And in the third, '* What have we in common, I, a prophet of the true 
€bdy and thou, the son of that idolatrous king Ahab^ that thou shouldat ask counsel 
of mer C£ Josh, zzii 24; 2 Sam. zvl 10 (LXX.); Matt viil 29; Mark I 24; 
Lnke viil 28. It is only out of an entire ignorance of the idiom that their ezplana- 
tioii oould have taken rise, who understand the words, ** What is that to thee and 
■• I What concerns it us twain that there U no wine ?** 

I Two examples for many. Irenieus {Con. Bter^ L 8, c. 16) : Properante MariA ad 
adnirabile vini signum, et ante tempus volente participare compendii poculo, Domi- 
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of the Romanists themselves, tBat there is more or less of reproof and 
repulse in these words ; and thej themselves are obliged to admit that 
there is the appearance of such ; but at the same time they deny the 
reality. Christ so spake, they say,* to teach, not her, but us, that they 
were higher respects than those of flesh and blood, even the everlasting 
interests of God's kingdom, which moved him to the choosing the present 
moment for the first putting forth of his divine power. Hiis is most 
true, that it was to teach this ; but to teach it first to her, who from her 
wondrous position as the mother of the Lord, was in chiefest danger of 
forgetting it.f " She had not yet," says Chrysostom, " that opinion of 
him which she ought, but because she bare him, counted that, afler the 
manner of other mothers, she might in all things command him, whom 
it was more fitting for her to reverence and worship as her Lord.'' 

Yet whatever amount of rebuke was intended, any harshness whidi 
the reply may have in the reading we cannot doubt was mitigated by 
the manner of its speaking, by the way, too, in which the Lord suffered 
a near compliance with her request to shine through the apparent refusal. 
For when she said to the servants, " Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it^^ 
it is plain that she saw in his seeming denial a real granting of her de- 
sire. Undoubtedly there is something obscure in that command follow- 
ing immediately as it does the words of Christ, '' Mine hour is not yet 
corned For these words, and above all, when taken in connection with 
those that precede them, seem to put off not merely for a brief period, 
— for a few minutes, or for an hour, — the manifestation of his glory as 
the Messiah, but to put it off altogether till some later period of his 
ministry. Indeed, this " A(mr" is generally, and especially in the lan^ 
guage of St. John, the hour of his passion, or of his departure from the 

niU repellena ejus intempestiyam festinationem, dixit Quid mihi et tibi est, mulier t 
ncmdum venit bora mea, expectans earn horam qoao est A Patre prseoogaita. He meana 
by the compendii poculum, the cup of wine which should not be the result of the 
slower and ordinary processes of nature, but made per saltum, at a single interven- 
tion of divine power, therefore compendiously. C£ L 8, c. 11, and Chrysostom, {fiom, 
21 tn /oA.) : 'E/JovAcro . . . kaxr^ ^xtftirporipav iroi^ffot did tov irtudo^, therefore 
was it that Christ a^porepov direKptvaro. 

* Maldonatus : Simulayit se matrem reprehendere, eiim minimi reprehenderei, 
ut ostenderet se non humano, non sanguinis respectu, sed soU caritate, «t ut sese, 
qnis sit, declaret, miraculimi facere. St. Bernard had gone before him in this ex- 
planation : it traii. he says, for our sakes Christ so answered, ut oonversoB ad Domi* 
nam jam non soUicitet carnalium cura parentum, et neoessitudines illo non impediant 
czercitium spirituale. 

f Bom. 21 tn Joh The true parallel to this passage, and that throwing most 
light on it» is Matt zil 46— IM). 
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maU, (John vH. 30 ; viii. 20 ; xiL 23, 27 ; xvii. 1 *) though m a single 
inatuioe, (John vii. 6,) it may have, as here, a nearer wgnifioalion. But 

it is plain that the Blessed Virgin understood them differently, and, at 
the sequel showed, rightly. ^^Mine hour is not yet come ;^^ not till the 
wine is wholly exhausted will his time arrive; as yet it was only foiling: 
then will be the time to act, when by its complete fiulure, manifest to 
all, the miracle will be above suspicion. Otherwise, in Augustine's 
words, he might seem rather to mingle elements than to change them.f 
When all other help fails, then and not till then has Christ's *' hour" 
arrived. Luther here notes, and presents to us for an example, the faith 
of Mary, who from this apparent repulse could yet draw forth an assur- 
ance that her petition, whatever may have been the error of pressing 
it too hastily, or other &ult that clung to it, should yet in due time be 
heard — so that, with entire confidence of this, she said unto the servants, 
" Whatsoever he saith unto you, do t^" evidently believing not merely 
that he would comply with her request, but in some d^ee guessing at 
and even indicating the manner. 

Very beautiful is it here to observe the facility with which our 
Lord yields himself to the supply, not of the absolute wants merely, but 
of the superfluities of others. Yet it is not so much the guests whom 
he has in his eye, as the bridal pair, whose marriage-feast, by the un- 
looked-for shortx^oming of the wine, was in danger of being exposed to 
mockery and 8Com.| And the gracious Lord has sympathy with oil 
needs — with the finer as well as the commoner needs of our life. "J^or 
all the grace, and beauty, and courtesy of life are taken account of in 
Qiristianity, as well as life's sterner realities ; and the spirit of Qirist, 
in himself and in his disciples, does not slight or despise those any more 
than these. We may contrast this his readiness to aid others, with the 
strictness with which he refused to come to the help of his own ex- 
tremest needs. He who made wine out of water, might have made 
bread out of stones. But he will do nothing at the suggestion of Satan, 
though all at the suggestion of love.§ 

* It it ^ Kotpoc tbere, if 6pa here. 

f So the author of a sermoQ in the Appendix to St Augustine {Serm. 92) : HAc 
respoDsione interim debemus advertere quod de nuptiali yino para aliqua adhuc fortd 
reaederat Ideo nondum erat Domini plena hora yirtutum, ne miscere magis elemenia 
qoim mutare videretur [ne aqua yino admixta crederetur : Grotius]. Maldonatift : Cur 
ergo Duraculum fecit, si tempus non venerat ? Non venerat, dua mater petiyit ; yene- 
rat ciim fecit, modioo licet interyallo. So Cyril, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Euthymius. 

t Hilary {Ik Drin^ L 8, § 5) : Sponsus tristis est, fiunilia turbatur, soUemnitas 
DQptialis ooayiyii periditatur. 

§ Augustine {Serm, 128, e. 2): Qui poterat talia fiicere, dignatus eat indigere. 
Qui fecit de aquA yinum, potuit Ikoere et de laptdibna panem. 
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" TTiere were »et there six tocUer-pote of etone, after the manner of the 
purifying of the Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece.^"* Every 
thing is here narrated, as Chrysostom* observes, so as to exclude any 
possible semblance of collusion. They were water-jars, not wine-vessels, 
so that none could say that very probably there was a residue or sedi- 
ment of wine remaining in them, which lent a flavor to water poured 
on it, and so formed the thinnest kind of wine— even as the same is wit- 
nessed against in the praise which the ruler of the feast bestows upon 
the new supply, (ver. 10.) The fact of these vessels bebg at hand it 
no less accounted for : it was not by any premeditated plan, but they 
were there in accordance with the customs and traditionary observances 
of the Jews in the matter of washing ; for this seems more probable 
than that this ^^purifying^^ has reference to any distinctly commanded 
legal observances. The purifying was such as the Jewish doctors had 
enjoined and made necessary. (Matt. xv. 2; Mark vii. 2—4; Luke 
xL 89.) The quantity, too, which these vessels contained, was enor- 
mous — ^not such as might have been brought in unobserved ; but each 
of these water-pots contained '' two or three firkins apiece" And at the 
beginning they were empty ; so that the servants who, in obedience to 
the commandment, had filled the water-pots with water, and who knew 
what liquid they had poured in, were themselves, by this very work 
which they had done, witnesses of the reality of the miracle. Else it 
might only have appeared, as in &ct it did only appear to the ruler of 
the feast, that the wine came from some unexpected quarter ; ^*Se knew 
not whence it vcm, hut the servants which drew the tra/0r,"f — ^that is, not 
the water now made wine, but who had drawn the simpler element, 
which Christ chose to use as the substratum on which he should after- 
wards exerdse his miraculous powers, ^^ knewj^^ 

Like most other acts of creation, or more strictly, of beooming, this 
of the water becoming wine, is withdrawn from sight, and that which is 
poured into the jars as water is drawn out as wine ; but the actual pro- 
cess of the change we labor in vain to conceive. And yet in truth it is 
in no way stranger, save in the rapidity with which it is effected, than that 
which is every day going forward among us, but to which use and custom 
have so dulled our eyes, that commonly we do not marvel at it at all : 

* Rom. 22 in Joh. 

\ The y ulg&te rightly, Qai hanseruit De WetM : Welcfae das Wasser gesdiop- 
fet batten. So the Ambrosian Hymn : 

Vel hjdriif plenis aqua 
Vini Mporem infuderis, 
ffautU minitter conaeius 
Quod ipti now implevirat. 
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and becaase we can call it by its name, suppose that we have discovered 
its secret. He who does every year prepare the wine in the grape, 
causing it to drink up and expand with the moisture of earth and hea- 
ven, to take this up into itself, and transmute into its own nobler juices, 
did now gather together all those his slower processes into the act of a 
single moment, and accomplish in an instant what ordinarily he does 
not accomplish but in many months. This analogy does not indeed 
help us to understand what the Lord did now, but yet brings before us 
that in this he was working in the line of (above, indeed, but not across, 
or counter to) his more ordinary workings, which we see daily around 
us, the unnoticed miracles of every-day nature. That which this had 
of its own peculiar, and taking it out from the order of these, was the 
power and will by which all the intervening steps of these tardier pro- 
cesses were overleaped, and the result obtained at once.* 

It has been sometimes debated whether " the ruler of ike feast^^ was 
himself one of the guests, who either by general consent or the selection 
of the host was set over the banquet ; or a chief attendant only, charged 
with ordering the course of the feast, and overlooking the ministrations 
of the inferior servants. This last is the view taken by Chrysostom and 
others ;t but the analogy of Greek and Roman usages^ seems rather to 
point him out as himself one of the invited guests, who was invested 
with this office for the time ; and the passage from the Son of Sirach 
quoted beIow,§ shows that a like custom was in use among the Jews. 

* Aogiistine {In Ev. JoK^ Tract 8) : Ipae enim fecit yinum illo die in nuptiU ia 
MX illis hydriis qnas impleri aqnA prseoepit, qui omni anno &eit hoc in vitibuB. Sicai 
eoim quod miaeruat ministri in hydriu, in vinom convenom est opere Domini, tie 
et quod irabes iiindant» in vinum convertitor ejusdem opere Domini Iliad auiem 
QQQ minumir, quia onmi anno fit : asaiduitate amiait admirationem. And again (Semu 
128, c: 8) : Qnc aqua erat, yinum fiEU^tum viderunt homines et obetupuerunt Quid 
iliod fit de pluviA per radicem vitis t Ipse ilia fedt, ipse ista ; ilia ut pascaris, ista 
Qt mireriSL So also De Oen. ad lAtU L 6, a 13. Chrysostom {Horn, 22 in JoK) : 
4furrdc ^ airdf kariv 6 tv rale dfiitiTuoi^ td ^6o^ fierapaXXov, Koi rdv ierdv did 
% fii^ df civov Tpinuv, dneg h rift ^vt^ did ivoX)mv xpovov ytverai, tovto aOpow 
h n^ yofu^ elp/yaaaro, Cf. Gregory the Great^ Morale L 6, c. 15. 

f So bj Severus ; by Juvencus, who calls him summmn ministrum ; bj Kuinoel, 
todoCliersL 

\ HUB c^trpcxA^voc will then answer very much to the aviiirootapxv^ among the 
(rreeks, and the rex convivii, or magister conviyii, or modimperator, of the Romans. 
It was his part, in the words of Plato, 'rraidayuytlv avfjiirociov. (Bxokeb's CharicUi, 
1. 1, p. 465.) He appears here as the npoyhtmjC' The word dpxiTpiK24voc is late, 
ind of rare occurrence ; Petronius has triclinarches. 
I g Strac xzxii 1,2: "If thou be made the master of a feast {^w/jievoc\ lift not 

tfajself op, but be among them as one of Uie rest; take diligent care of them, and 
10 ut down. And when thou hast done all thj office, take thj place, that thou 
marest he merry with them, and receiye a crown for thy well ordering of the femst*^ 
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Indeed the freedom of remonstrance which he allows himself with the 
host seems almost decisive of his position ; for such would hardly have 
found place but from an equal. To him, as having the function of tast- 
ing and distributing the wine, the Lord commanded that which he had 
made to be brought, even in this little matter recognizing and honoring 
the established order and usages of society, and giving to every man 
his due. And now ^' when the ruler of the fetist had tasted the wattr 
which was made wine, and knew not whence it wax, he called the hride^ 
groom,''^ we need not suppose actually summoned him from his place, 
but he called to him,* with something of a festive exclamation, not un- 
suitable to the season, " Uvery man at ^e beginning doth set forth good 
wine, and when men have well drunk, then that which is loorse :\ hut thou 
hast kepi the good wine until nowJ*^ 

Many interpreters have been very anxious to rescue the original 
word, which we have given by " well drunk^^ from involving aught of 
excess, as though, did it imply that, we must necessarily conclude that 
the guests at this marriage festival had already drunken too much, that 
this was one of the temulenta convivia, which St Cyprian speaks of as 
too often disgracing a marriage,^ with all the difficulties, of Christ being 
present at such an abuse of God^s gifts, and, stranger still, ministering 
by his divine power to a yet further excess. But there is no need of 
such anxious dealing with the word.§ The ruler of the feast is but 
alluding to the corrupt customs and fashions too current among men, 
not to aught which was necessarily going on before his eyes — ^nay, to 
something which certainly was not so, for such the Lord would have as 
little sanctioned by his presence, as he would have helped it forward by 
a wonder-work of his own. The speaker does no more than refer to a 
common practice, and in so doing, notices its cause, namely, thiat m^'s 
palates afler a while are blunted, and their power of discerning between 
good and bad lost ; and that then an inferior wine passes current with 
them, as it would not have done before. There is no special application 



* Maldonatus : Non quod ad se Tenire jusserit, quod minimi fuisnet arbanam, led 
quod recumbentem appellans interrogayerit, quid optimomyiDam in finem reaertiaiet 

f '£^(7(70) implies at ooce worse and weaker. We have io English the same use 
of " small." Perhaps " poorer" would be the nearest word. Pliny io like maoner 
(H. N., 1. 14, c. 14) speaks of the meanness of some, qui oonvivis alia quam sibi- 
met ipsis ministrant, aut proeedente mensd subjiciunt 

J De Hob, Virg^ c 8. 

g Augustine indeed goes further than any, for he makes not merely the guests, 
but the ruler of the feast himself to have **«ell drunl^ indeed. The Lord not 
merely made wine, but, he adds (De Oen, ad lAtt,, L 6, c. 18) tale vinom, quod ebHm 
etiam oooviva laudaret 
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to the guests present— except in the minds of them who would mar, if 
by any means they oould, the image of a perfect Holiness, which offends 
and rebukes them. 

Of a piece with this is their miserable objection, who find the miracle 
incredible, since, if the Lord did not actually minister to an excess 
already commenced, yet, by the creation of *' so large and perilous a 
quantity of wine," (for the quantity was enormous,*) he would have 
put temptation in men^s way ; — as though the secret of temperance lay 
in the scanty supply, and not in the strong self restraint ! In like man- 
ner, every gift of God, every large abundance of the vineyard, might be 
said with equal truth to be a temptation, and so in some sort it is, (com- 
pare Luke xii. 16,) a proving of men^s temperance and moderation in 
the midst of abundance.f But man is to be perfected, not by being kept 
out of temptation, but rather by being victorious in temptation. And 
lor this large giving, it was only that which we should look for. He, a 
King, gave as a king. No niggard giver in the ordinary bounties of his 
kingdom of nature, neither was he a niggard giver now, when he brought 
those his common gifts into the kingdom of his grace, and made them 
directly to serve him there. (Cf. Luke v. 6, 7.) 

But these words, ''^ Every man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wins ; and when men have well drunk^ then that which is worse : but thou 
host kept the good wine until now^^"* setting forth, as in the letter they do, 
only a trivial practice of a poor worldly economy, have oftentimes had 
a higher meaning found for them. It has been excellently noticed how 
these very words may be used for the setting forth the difference be- 
tween the manner and order of the world's giving and of Christ's giving. 
The man, not knowing what he did, gave utterance to a far larger and 
deeper thought than he meant. The world does indeed give its best and 
its fiurest at the beginning, its ^^good wine*^ first, but has only baser sub- 
stitutes at the last. '* When men have well drunk^^ when their spiritual 

* Tlie Attic /itTpifT^c (^= Pddoc = 72 iiarai ^ 72 sextarii) = 8 gallons 7.865 
pintSi imperial measure ; so that each of these six vessels, containing two or three 
fierpurai apiece, did in round numbers hold about twenty gallons or more. 

f Calvin answers the objection excellently well : Nostro vitio fit, si ejus benignitas 
irritamentum est luxuria ; quin potius hsBC temperantis nostra vera est probatio, si 
in media affluently parci tamen et moderati sumus. Ct Snicxa*s The89,, s. v. olvoc. It 
is mttmctive to notice the ascetic tone which Strauss takes, {Leben Jetu^ y. 2, p. 229,) 
wbeo speaking of this Luxuswundur, as he terms it, contrasted with that which he 
aasmnee when he desires to depreciate the cbaraoter of John the Baptist ; but truly 
he it of that generation that call Jesus a wioebibber, and say that John has a devil; 
with whom that which is godlike can in no form find favor. Some of Woolston*s 
filest ribaldry {Fourth Ditecurse on the Miracles of our Sanioiur, p. 23, seq.) is spent 
opoo thi4 theme. 
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palate is blunted, when they have lost the disoeniment between monl 
good and evil, then it puts upon them what it would not have dared to 
offer at the first— coarser pleasures, viler enjoyments, the swine's husks. 
The world is for them that worship it, even as that great image whidi 
the Babylonian king beheld ; (Dan. ii. 31 ;) its head, indeed, may show 
as fine gold, but its material grows ever baser, till it finishes in the iron 
and day at the last. And so it comes to pass that 

** To be a prodigal's £EiTorite, then, wone lot 1 
A mifler's peoskner,'* 

this is the portion of them that have entered on the service of sin and of 
the world. But it is very otherwise with the guests of Christ, the hea- 
venly bridegroom. He ever reserves for them whom he has bidden ^* tke 
good toine*^ unto the last.* In the words of the most eloquent of our di- 
vines, '* The world presents us with fair language, promising hopes, con- 
venient fortunes, pompous honors, and these are the outside of the bowl ; 
but when it is swallowed, these dissolve in an instant, and there remains 
bitterness and the malignity of coloquintida. Every sin smiles in the 
first address, and carries light in the face, and honey in the lip, but 
when we ' have well drank^ then comes * that which is worse^ a whip 
with six strings, fears and terrors of conscience, and shame and displea- 
sure, and a caitiff disposition, and diffidence in the day of death. But 
when afler the manner of purifying of the Christians, we fill our water- 
pots with water, watering our couch with our tears, and moistening ova 
cheeks with the perpetual distillations of repentance, then Quist turns 
our water into wine, first penitents and then communicants — ^first waters 

* Thus H. de Sto Yictore (De Arc, Moralit L 1, ci 1). Omms namque bonks ^ 
ett, canalia primum yinam booam pooit, quia in taJk delectatiaiie fidsam quaodam dol- 
cedinem seotii ; sed poitquam furor mali denderii meotem inebriaverit, tunc quod de- 
terius est propinat, quia spina conscientiffi superveniens mentem, quam prius falsd de- 
lectabat, graviter cruciat Sed Sponsus noster postremd vinum bonum porrigit, dnm 
mentem, quam sui duloedine amoris replere disponit, quAdam prius tribulatioQum ooro- 
punctione amaricari sinit, ut post gustum anyiritudinis avidiCks bibatur suaTissimam po- 
culum caritatis. Corn, k Lapide : Hie est typus Jhllada mundi, qui initio res spedosas 
oculis objidt, deinde sub iis deteriores et yiles indudt, itaque sui amatotes decipit et 
illudit An unknown author (Bjeekaedz Opp^ ▼. 2, p. 518) : In faidA enim vitA aqua 
omnis laboris et actionis terrenn in yinum diyinie contemplationis commutabitur, im- 
plebunturque omnis hjdrisB usque ad summum. Omnes enim implebuntur in booit 
dom(Ls Domini, cum ilia desiderabiles nuptia Sponsi et sponsa celebrabuntur ; bibe- 
turque in summA latitiA omnium damantium Domino et dicentium; Tu booom yiaiini 
seryAsti usque adhua I know not from whence this line comes, 

nie memm tard^, dat ttmsn ttle msnua ; 

hot It evidently bekoga to this mirade. 
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of sorrow and then the wine of the chalice; for Jesus keeps the 

best wine to the hwt, not only because of the direct reservation of the 
highest joys till the nearer approaches of glory, but also because our 
relishes are higher after a long fruition than at the first essays, such 
being the nature of grace, that it increases in relish as it does in fruition, 
every part of grace being new duty and new reward."* 

The Evangelist expressly, and, as it would seem, pointedly, excludes 
from all historic credit the miracles of Qurist's in&ncy, of which so large 
a crop is to be found in nearly all the apocryphal Gospels. For, of 
course, he would not say merely that this was the first miracle which 
Jesus did in Gana, but that this miracle in Cana was the first which he 
did ; it was for him the ^beginning of mtraeles,^^ The statement is not 
unimportant, nor unconnected with one of the main purposes with which 
the Gospel of St. John was written, which was to repel and remove all 
unreal notions concerning the person of his Lord; notions which nothing 
would have helped more to uphold than those merely phantastic and car 
pridous mirades, — fi&vorites, therefore, with all manner of Dooetic here- 
tics, — ^which are ascribed to his in&ncy.{ 

But in this work of his he ^^ manifested firth hU ghry^^ words that 
could be used of no lesser than the Son ; for all others would have man- 
ifested forth the glory of another, but he his own. Ai)d this, because 
the word ^ glory^^ is to be taken emphatically ; it is not merely his ex> 
cellent greatness, but his divinity : for the glory (^of a) is a divine attri- 
bute ; it is comprehended and involved in the idea of the Logos as the 
absolute Light : as such he rays forth light from himself and this effiu- 
ence is '' hU glory:' (John i. 14 ; Matt xvi. 27 ; Mark viii. 38.) This 
^glory** during the time that the Son of God sojourned upon earth, for 
the most part was hidden ; the covering oi the flesh concealed it from 

* J. TkTLOR, Life of ChriiL With thiB may be fitly joined thai ezqnisite poem, 
with which every one is fiuniliar, ia 7*he Chrittian Tear^ that upon the second Son- 
day after Spiphany, suggested by this mirade, the Gospel of that day, and which is 
the onfolding of the same thought 

f Urns Tertullian (2>« Bapt, c. 9) calls it, prima rudimenta potestatis susb. And 
Una day has been called Dies natalis virtutum JDominL 

X This statement of St John has ever been used in the Church as a decisive testi- 
mony exclusive of all these ; thus by Epiphanius, {Hcer^ 51, g 20,) from whose words 
U would appear that some Catholics were inclined to admit tiiese miracles of the In- 
fmej^ as affDfding an argimient against the Cerinthians, and in proof that it was not 
at his baptism first that the Christ was united to the man Jesus. And Euthymios (m 
loc) finds in St John's words a distinct purpose on the part of the Evangelist to ea- 
dnde all wonders that were recorded as going befbre. St John, he says, larSptfOtw 
^Mf xpil^^f*^^^ 'k ^ M ^^^J^fvetv Tolc XeyofUvotc naiducolc davfuun rod XpiOwO. Ot 
CaaTSOBTOif, JSbm. 16 ; 20 ; 22 in Jok. ; and Thiu), Cod, Apocrypha p. Izodv. •e<]. 
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men's eyes : but in this miracle, this work of his power, St. John would 
say, it broke through this its fleshly covering, and manifested itself to the 
spiritual eyes of his disciples ; they *' beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father."* And as a consequence, ^^ his disci- 
ples beUeved on him,^^ The work, besides its more immediate purpose, 
had a further end and aim, the confirming their faith, who already be- 
lieving in him, were therefore the more capable of receiving increase of 
faith, — of being lifted from faith to faith, from &ith in an earthly teacher 
to faith in a heavenly Lord.f 

It was said at the outset, that this first miracle of our Lord's had its 
inner mystical meaning. The first miracle of Moses was the turning of 
water into blood, (£xod. vii. 20,) and that had its own fitness, for the 
law was a ministration of death and working wrath ;| but the first 



* The Eastern Church, as is well Imown, counted the Baptism of Christ, being his 
recognition before men and by men io his divine character, for the great manifesting 
of bis glory to the world, for his Epiphany, and was wont to celebrate it as sudi. 
But the Western, which laid not such stress on the Baptism, saw his Epiphany rather 
iu the adoration of the Magians, the first fruits and representatives of the heathen 
world. At a later period, indeed, it placed other great moments in his life, moments 
in which his divine majesty gloriously shone out, in connection with this festival ; such, 
for instance, as the Baptism, as the feeding of the ^ye thousand, and as this present 
miracle, which last continually affords the theme to the later writers of the Western 
Church for the homily at Epiphany, as it gives «« the Gospel for one of the Epiphany 
Sundays. But these secondary allusions belong not to the first introduction of the 
feast, so that the following passage should have prevented the editors of the new 
volume of St Augustine's sermons, {8erm. Jnediti, Paris, 1842,) from attributing the 
sermon which contains it {8erm. 88, in JSpiph.) to that feither : Hodiemam diem Ec- 
desia per orbem oelebrat totum, sive quod stella pra ceteris lulgens divitibus Magis 
parvum non parvi Regis monstravit hospitium, sive quod hodie Christus primum 
fecisse didtur signum, quando aquas repente commutavit in vinum, sive quod & 
Joanne isto die creditur baptizatus et Patris consooA voce Dd filius revelatar. Hie 
same nuurk of a later origin is about several other sermons which they have printed 
as his. In his genuine, he knows only of the adoration of the wise men as the fiust 
which this festival of the Epiphany commemorates. 

f This is plainly the true explanation, (in the words of Ammonina, wpoaBiKifv 
idi^avTo rtva r^c 'k o^rdv viareuct) and not that, which Augustine, (Pe OonM. Bvamg^ 
L 2, c. 17,) for the interests of his harmony, upholds, that they are here called " <li> 
tiplei* by antidpatioD ; because subsequently to the miracle they believed ; (noo 
jam disdpulos, sed qui futuri erant disdpuli intelligere debemus ;) as one might say, 
The apoaile Paul was bom at Tarsus. 

^ Tet as Moses has here, where he stands in contrast to Christ, a mntatio in de^rins, 
ao in another place, where he stands as his type, he has, like him, a mutatio m zneliua, 
(Ezod. ziv. 26,) changing the bitter waters to sweet ; and so not less EUsha (2 Kin. il 
19 — 22) ; however the more excellent transmutation, which should be not merely fbe 
rectifying of qualities already existing, bat imparting of new qualities, wasraaervedftr 
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miracle of Christ was the turning of water into wine, and this too was 
a meet inauguration of the rest, for his was a ministration of life ; ho 
came, bringing joy and gladness, the giver of the true wine that maketh 
glad the hearts of men. — ^There is, too, another prophetic aspect under 
which this turning of the water into wine has been often contemplated, 
another, though in truth but a different aspect of the same, — that even 
so should Christ turn the poorer dispensation, the weak and watery ele- 
ments of the Jewish religion, (Heb. vii. 18,) into richer and nobler, the 
gladdening wine of a higher faith. The whole Jewish dispensation in its 
comparative weakness and poverty was aptly symbolized by the water, 
and only in type and prophecy could it tell of him of the tribe of Judah, 
who should come " binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass's colt 
unto the choice vine;" of whom it is said, "he washed his garments 
in wine and his clothes in the blood of grapes" (Gen. xlix. 1 1 ; cf. 
John XV. 1); but now by this work of his he gave token that he had 
indeed come into the midst of his pieople, that their joy might be full.* 

the Sod ; who was indeed not an ameliorator of the old life of men, but the bringer 
in of a new life — not a reformer, but a regenerator. 

* Com. k Lapide : Glu'istus ergo initio sme prsedicatioois mutans aquam in vinum 
signifioabat se legem Mosaicam, instar aquse insipidam et frigidom, conversurum in 
Efangelium gratiae, quie instar vini est, generosa, sapida, ardens, et cfficax. And Ber- 
nard, in a pre-eminently beautiful sermon upon this miracle, (Bencd/ Ed., p. 814,) haa 
in fact the same interpretation : Tunc [aqua] mutatur in rinum, cum timor expellitur 
i caritate, et implentur omnia fervore spiritils et jucund^ devotione ; cf. J)e Divers., 
SertH, 18, c. 2; and Eusebius {Dem. Evang. L 9, c. 8): l,vfil3oXov ijv rd Tzapado^dv 
ftvtrrucuTipov Kpafiarog, fisTa^XriOi-vTog Ik rqg aufiariKUTtpac inl r//v voepdv koL Tcvev- 
ftaruc^ ei^fiocvvriv tov izlotikov Tr/g Kaiv7/g Aiadi^KTjg Kpufiarog. Augustine is in the 
same line, when he says {In Ev. Joh.y TVaet. 9) : Tollitur velamen, ci\m transieris ad 
Donunom,. . . .et quod aqua erat, vinum tibi fit. Lege libroa omnes prophet icos, non 
iatellecto Christo, quid tam insipidum et fatuum invenies I Intcllige ibi Christum, 
Don solum sapit quod legis, scd etiam inebriat. He illustrates this from J^uke zxiv. 
25—27. Gregory the Great (Horn, 6 in Ezek.) gives it another turn : Aquam nobis in 
viDum vertit, quando ipsa historia per allegorise mysterium, in spiritalem nobis intel- 
ligentiam commutatur. — Before the rise of the Eutychian heresy had made it clearly 
unadvisable to use such terms as Kpdaig, uvuKpaaigj fil^tg, to designate tlie union of the 
two natures in Ghrist, or such phrases as TertuUian's Deo mixtus homo, ve sometimes 
find allusions to what Christ here did, as though it were symbolical of tlio ennobling 
of the human nature through its being transfused by the divine in his pv^rson. Thus 
IreDSUs (L 5, c. 1, § 3) complains of the Ebionites, that they cling to the first Adam 
who was cast out of Paradise, and will know nothing of the second, its restorer : 
Rcprobant itaque hi comniixtionem vini ctplestii*, et solam aquam scculurem volunt 
esfie. So Dorner {Von der Person Christ i, p. 57) understands this parrage: yet it 
is possible that here may be allusion rather to their characteristic custom of using 
water alone, instead of wine mingled with water, in the Holy Communion : the 
passage will even then show how Irenseus found in the wine and in the water, the 

apt symbols of the higher and the lower, of the divine and human. 

18 
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And apart from all that is local and temporary, this miracle may be 
taken as the sign and symbol of all which Christ is evermore doing in the 
world, ennobling all that he touches, making saints out of sinners, angels 
out of men, and in the end heaven out of earth, a new paradise of God 
out of the old wilderness of the world. For the prophecy of the world's 
regeneration of the day in which his disciples shall drink of the fruit of 
the vine new in his kingdom, is eminently here ; — in this humble feast, 
the rudiments of the great festival which shall be at the open setting up 
of his kingdom — that marriage festival in which he shall be himself the 
Bridegroom and his Church the bride, — that season when his "Aowr" 
shall have indeed ^^come.^^ 

Irenaeus* has an interesting passage, in which he puts together this 
miracle and that of the loaves, and, as I think, contemplates them to- 
gether as a prophecy of the Eucharist, but certainly sees them as alike 
witnesses against all Gnostic notions of a creation originally impure. 
The Lord, he says, might have created with no subjacent material the 
wine with which he cheered these guests, the bread with which he fed 
those multitudes ; but he rather chose to take his Father's creatures on 
which to put forth his power, in witness that it was the same God who 
at the beginning had made the waters and caused the earth to bear its 
fruits, who did in those last days give by his Son the cup of blessing 
and the bread of heaven. f 

* Con, Hcer^ L 8, c. 11 ; Chrysostom in like maimer, in reg^ard to the Mani- 
dueans, Jlofn. 22 in Joh, 

f The account of this miracle by Sedulius is a favorable specimen of his poetry : 

Prinw BUiB Dominns tbalamis dignatos adewe 
Virtutis documenta dedit ; convivaque preesens 
Pascere noQ pascl veniena, mirabile ! fusaa 
In vinum convertit aqoaa ; dimUtere gaadent 
Pallorem laticea ; mutavit l»aa [l»ta?] aaporem 
(Jnda tuom, largita meram, meoaaaque per omnes 
Dulcia non nato rubuerunt pocola musto. 
Implevit MX ergo lacoa hoc nectare Christua, 
Quippe ferax qai Vliia erai, vlrtute colonft 
Omnia fVuciiflcans, cujns aub t^rmine blaodo 
Mitia inooddoaa enotrlt pamplnna uvas. 

In very early times it was a favorite subject for Christian art On many of the old 
sarcophagi Jesus is seen standing and touching with the rod of Moses, the rod of 
might which is generally placed m his hand when he is set forth as a worker of won- 
ders, three vessels resting on the ground,— three, because in their skilless delinea- 
tions the artists could not manage to find room for mora Sometimes he has a roll 
of writing in his hand, as much as to say, This is written in the Scripture ; or the 
master of the feast is somewhat earnestly rebuking the bridegroom for having kept 
the good wine till last; having himself tasted, he is giving him the cap to ooovinea 
him of hia error. (MuHxaa, 8innbHd,d, Alt ChritL, t. 2, p. 92.) 
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THE HEALING OF THE NOBLEMAN'S SON. 



John iv. 46 — 6i. 

Therk is an apparent contradiction in the words that introduce this 
miracle. It is there said that Jesus ^* went into Galilee, fw he himself 
testified that a prophet hath no honor in his own country," and yet 
Gralilee vxn his own country, and immediately afler we are told that the 
Galilflsans "received,"* or gave him honorable welcome. This how- 
ever is easily got rid of; yet not as Tittmann, and some of the older 
expositors propose, by making St. John, in fact, to say that the Lord 
went into Galilee, though he had testified that a prophet was unhonored 
at home ; for there is no compelling the words to mean this ; nor yet 
by understanding " his own country" as Judsa, and then finding in 
this saying of his an explanation of his retiring from thence into Gal- 
ilee. This is Origen*s explanation, whom some modems follow. But 
the Lord's birth at Bethlehem in Judsea being a fact not generally 
known, the slight esteem in which he was there held, could not have 
had in this its ground. Rather we must accept "country"! as the 
place where be had been brought up, namely, Nazareth, and then there 
is here an explanation of his not returning thither, (with a direct allu- 
sion to the testimony which he himself had borne in its synagogue, 
"No prophet is accepted in his own country," Luke iv. 24,) but 
going in preference to Cana, and other cities of Gralilee; "and the 

* 'E^^avTo, BeneYold et honorificd excepenint : 80 often elsewhere. 

f Uarpict d Matt xiii. 64, B7 ; Mark yl 1, 4; Luke iy. 16. Cbrysostom {Horn. 
tS in Joh.) has this right view of the meaning, with the exception, indeed, of under- 
■ti ffvl n?g by "his own country,** Capernaum (Luke x. 16) rather than Nazareth; 
k^ofrrCpnoe will then have the sense of a plusq. pert, of which there are several 
iostanoes in the New Testament 
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Galilfeans," as St. John, with an emphasis, relates, "received him," 
though the Nazarenes, the people of his own immediate city, had re- 
jected, and would have killed him.* 

In treating of this miracle, the first question which occurs is this, 
namely, whether we have here the same history as that of the servant 
(flratf) of the centurion related by St. Matthew (viii. 5), and St. Luke 
(vii. 2), and here repeated with only immaterial variations. Irenaeusf 
would seem to have looked at them as one and the same history ; and 
Chrysostom and others note such an opinion as held by some in their 
time, though they themselves oppose it. And this rightly, for there is 
almost nothing in its favor. Not merely the external circumstances are 
greatly different; that centurion being a heathen, this nobleman J in 
every probability a Jew ; that one pleading for his servant, this for his 
son ; that intercession fuiding place as the Lord was entering Caper- 

* There is another riew of the passage possible, namely that St John, recording 
(ver. 48) Christ's return to Galilee, is explaining why he should have first left it, 
(▼er. 44,) and why he should have retunied to it now, (ver. 45.) He left it, because 
as he had himself testified, (Ifiaprvpriaey a first aorist for a plusq. perfect,) a prophet 
is unhonored in his own country, but he returned to it now, because his countrymen, 
the Qalilsans, having seen the signs that he did at Jerusalem, were prepared to 
welcome, and did welcome him, in quite another spirit from that which they mani- 
fested at his first appearance ; '*8o (ver. 46) Jesus came again into Cana of GaUlee.** 
This is Neander's explanation, (Leben Jetu^ p. 385,) and Jacobi's, in the TlicoL Siud, 
und Krit., 1836, p. 906. 

f Con, Hier^ 1. 2, c. 22. Filium Centurionis absens verbo curavit diceoa, Vade, 
filius tuus vivit Yet Centurionis may well be only a slip of the pen or the memory. 
In modern times only Scmler that I know, has held the same opinion. 

J The term patriXiKo^ tells rather against that view ; since it is little probable 
that any military office is denoted by it. The exact meaning of the word here never 
can be exactly fixed ; even Chrysostom {ffotn. 85 in Joh.) speaks uncertainly about it, 
and only suggests a meaning ; showing that even in his day it was not to be ex- 
plained by the familiar usage of them with whom Greek was a living language. 
Three meanings have been offered. Either by the (iaaiXiKog is meant one of those 
that were of the king's party, the royalists, in which case the term would be much 
the same as Herodian, designating one of tliosc that sided with t^c faction of the 
Herods, father and son, and helped to maintain them on the throic (Lightfoot) ; or, 
with something of a narrower signification, the jiaailiKog may be one especially 
attached to the court, aulicus, or as Jerome (/n Eiai.65) calls this man, palatinus 
(Regulus qui Grtece dicitur paaiXtKog^ quem no« de auliV regiA rectiua interpretari pos- 
BumuB palatinum) ; thus in the margin of our Bibles it is " courtier •,"-or else, though this 
seems here the least probable supposition, f3aai7.tK6g may mean one of royal blood ; so 
in Lucian the word is four times applied to those who are actually kings, or are 
related to them. Perhaps no better term could be found than that of our English 
veruon, "fio6/«ma«,** which has something of the doubtfulness of the original ex- 
preMioD, and while it does not require, yet does not deny, that he was of royal blood. 
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naum, this in Cana; in that the petitioner sending by others, in this 
himself coming : the sickness there a paralysis, a fever here. But fai 
more than all this, the heart and inner kernel of the two narratives b 
difierent. That centurion is an example of a strong faith, this noble^ 
man of a weak faith; that centurion counts that, if Jesus will but 
speak the word, his servant will be healed, while this nobleman is so 
earnest that the Lord should come down, because in heart he limits his 
power, and counts that nothing but his actual presence will avail to heal 
his sick ; the other receives praise, this rebuke, at the lips of Christ. 
The difference is indeed here so striking, that Augustine* draws a com- 
parison, by way of contrast, between the faith of that centurion, and 
the unbelief of this nobleman. 

Against all this, the points of apparent identity are very slight, as 
the near death of the sufferer, the healing at a distance and by a word, 
and the returning and finding him healed. It is nothing strange that 
two miracles should have these circum'stances in common. 

It has been supposed by some f that this nobleman is no other than 
Oiuza, Herod's steward, whose wife was among the holy women that 
ministered unto the Lord of their substance (Luke viii. 3 ; cf. ver. 53). 
This is not wholly improbable; for it would seem as if only some 
mighty and marvellous work of this kind would have drawn a steward 
of Herod's with his family, into the net of the Gospel. But whether 
this was so or not, he leaving his son exceeding sick at Capernaum, now 
came and found Jesus, who was just returned from his journey to Jeru- 
salem, in Cana of Galilee, ** and besought him that he would come down 
and heal his son, for he was at the point of deaths From the something 
of severity which comes out in our Lord's first notice of his petition, 
** £xcept ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe^'' J it is evident that 

* In Ev. Joh^ Tract, 16: Yidete distinctionem. Regulus iste Dominum ad 
domum suarn descendere ctipiebat ; ille Centurio indignum se esse dicebat Illl 
dioebatur, Ego veniam, et curabo eum : huic dictum est, Vade, filius tuus vivit lUi 
praesentiam proinittebat, hunc verbo sanabat Iste tamen praesentiam ejus extorque- 
bat ille se prassentift ejus indignum esse dicebat. Hie cessum est elatiooi; illie 
ooncessura est humilitati. Cf. Chbysostom, Horn, 85 in Joh, 

\ Lightfoot, Chemnitz, and others. 

\ This passage, with that other in which the Lord declines to give a sign to some 
that asked it, dismis.oing them to the sign of Jonah, (Matt. xii. 88 — 40 ; xvi. I — 4,) 
mre fiivorite passages with those who deny that he laid any especial stress on his mirsr 
des, as proving any thing concerning him;' that other has been stretched so far by 
some as to be brought in proof that he did not even claim to do any. Thus by the 
modem rationalists, though the abuse of the passage is a^ old as Aquinas, who takei 
Dote of and rebukes it. But our Lord*8 words have not any such meaning, and it may 
be worth while to show how far they are from bearing out any such conclusion. The 
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this nobleman was one driven to Jesus by the strong constraint of an 
outward need, a need which no other but he could supply, (Isai. xxvL 
16,) rather than one drawn by the inner necessities and desires of his 
soul ; — a man who would not have come but for this ;* who shared in 
the carnal temper of the most of his fellow-countrymen (they, by the 
plural number which our Lord here uses, being, it is most probable, in- 
tended to be included in the same condemnation) ;— one who had (as 
yet, at least) no organ for perceiving the glory of Christ as it sh<Xie out 
in his person and in his doctrine, — whom nothing but miracles, " signs 
and wonders,''^ would compel to a belief; unlike those Sfimaritans whom 
the Lord has just lefl, and who, without a miracle, had in great num- 
bers "believed because of his word." (John iv. 4L) But "the Jews 
required a sign," (1 Cor. i. 22,) and this one, in the smallness of his 
present faith, straitened and limited the power of the Lord, counting it 
needful that he should ^^ come down*^\ if his son was to be healed; 
being wiable to conceive of any other cure, of any word spoken at a 

Lord says, There shall no sign be given to them^ the men who out of an unbelieving 
heart asked one, the same who but a little before had ascribed his miracles to Beelze- 
buh (Matt xil 24.) " An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, and 
there shall no sign be given to ity bat the sign of the prophet Jonas,** — ^not, that is, to 
^at evil and adulterous generation. The only sign for it is the appearance in the 
midst of it, of a warning prophet, a prophet of woe, a second and greater Jonah, with 
his burden of near judgment, proclaiming that in forty years shall Jerusalem be de- 
stroyed ; the same being sealed by the wondrous circumstances of his life, by his 
resurrection, as Jonah by his deliverance from the whale's belly, to be indeed the com- 
missioned of the Lord. Christ does not deny the value of the miracle, or say that he 
will do none ; but only that he will do none /or them, for an evil and adulterous gene- 
ratioa which is seeking not after helps and confirmations of faith, but excuses and 
subterfuges for unbelief. These works of grace and power are reserved for thoee who 
are receptive of impressions from them. Tliey are seals which are to seal softened 
hearts; hearts utterly cold aijd hard would take no impression from them, and 
therefore will not be tried with them. So that this is not, in foct, a slight put upon 
miracles, but an honoring of them. There are those upon whom they shall not be 
wasted. 

* Augustine {In Ev. Joh., TraeU 16) reads the words of Christ as implying that 
this nobleman did not believe that Christ could do this very thing which he was asking 
of him. It was but a tentative request : in the utter lack of help any where, he 
snatched at what seemed to him, even while he was snatching at it, but as a straw, 
and so he received this rebuke : Arguit homincm in fide tepidum ant frigidum, ant 
omnino nullius fidei : sed tentare cupientem de sanitate filii sui, qualis esset ChristuSi 
quis esset, quantum posset. Verba enim rogantis audivimus, cor diffidentis non vi- 
demus ; sed ille pronuntiavit, qui et verba audivit, et cor inspexit Yet the earnest* 
oess of the man's rejoinder, " Sir, come down ere my son die,"* is very unlike this. 

f Gregory the Great (Horn. 28 in Evang.) : Minilis itaque in ilium crediditi quem 
noQ putavit poise salutem dare, nisi pr»sens esset in oorpore. 
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and yet mighty to save.* Not that we are to suppose that the 
Lord thus speaking meant to cast any slight on the significance of mira- 
oles, only they are not to serve for this, namely, to compel the reluctant 
and unbelieving to the faith, but to confirm the mission of a divine am- 
bassador before them that have already been taken hold of by the power 
<^ the truth. 

Yet, as Bengel observes, there is a beautiful admixture in this 
answer, of rebuke and encouragement; an implied promise of a mira- 
cle, even while the man is blamed, that he needeth this, that nothing 
short of this would induce him to put his trust in the Lord of Hfe.f 
And so the man accepts it ; for he does not suffer himself to be repelled 
by this word of a seeming, and indeed of a real severity ; rather he now 
presses on the more earnestly, '^ Sir, come downl ere my child die /' — 
■till, it is true, not guessing of any other help save through the Lord's 
bodily presence ; still &r off from the faith alid humility of that centu- 
rion, who said, " Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under 
my roof; but speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed ;"— ^ 
mnch less dreaming of a power that could raise the dead ; it must be 
^tre my child die^^ or the help will be too late. Therefore that gracious 
Lord, who had always the higher good of those who came in contaet 
with him in his eye, again tries his faith, and in the trying strengthens 
\tf sending him away with a mere word of assurance that it should go 
v6U with his child ; '^ Qo thy way, thy 9on livethJ*^ And the nobleman 
was contented with that assurance ; he '* believed the word that Jesus had 
tpoken unto him, and he went hie way^^ expecting to find that it should 
be done according to that word. 

There is here again something to be learned by a comparison of the 
Lord's dealing with this man and with the centurion of the other Gos- 
pels. Ilere being entreated to come, he does not, but sends his healing 
word. There, being asked to speak that word of healing, he rather 
proposes himself to come ; for here, as Chrysostom, unfolding the mo 
tives of his different conduct in the two instances, well brings out, a 

* Beogel wiU have this to be the especial point of the whole answer, laying the 
entire emphasis thus : '* Except ye tee signs and wonders, ye will not belie?e :** Innnit 
Jwns se etiam absenti reguli filio posse vitam dare ; et postulat ut regulus id credat, 
Deque profectionem J«8u postulet suscipicndam cum ipso sanationem apud lectulum 
vbnra Others have done the same : see KocHia^s Analeeta (in toe,) 

f Simul autem miraculum promittitur, fidesque prius etiam desideratur, et dom 
deaiderator, excitatur. Responsum extern^ quAdam repulsas specie et tacit! opis 
pnxniflsione mixtum, oongruit sensui rogantis ex fide et imbecillitate mixta 

^ KardprjOi, Capernaum lying upon the shore, and lower than Cana, where now 
tfaej were. 
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narrow and poor faith is enlarged and deepened, there a strong faith is 
crowned and rewarded. By not going he increases this nobleman's 
faith; by offering to go, he brings out and honors that centurion's 
humility. Nor shall we fail to observe by the difference of liis conduct 
in the two cases how far was the Lord from being an accepter of per- 
sons. He will not come, but only send, to the son of this nobleman 
(see 2 Kin. v. 10, 11); he is prompt to visit in his own person the 
servant of that centurion.* 

It would seem that now his confidence in Christ's w*ord was so great, 
that he proceeded leisurely homewards, since it was not till the next 
day that he reached his house, though the distance between the two 
cities was not so great that the journey need have occupied many hours. 
Maldonatus quotes Isai. xxviii. 16, ^^ He that believeth shall not make 
haste." It is worthy of note that his inquiry of the servants who met 
him on his return with news of his child's recovery, was when the child 
" began to amend^^''\ to be a little better. For at the height of his faith, 
the father had only looked for a slow and gradual amendment, and 
therefore he used such an expression as this : but his servants answer, 
that at such an hour,J the very hour when Jesus spake the word, the 
fever not merely began to subside, there was not merely a turning point 
in the disease, but it "/e/3f Atm,"§ it suddenly forsook him.|| "aSo the 
father knew that it was at the same hour in the which Jesus said unto Aim, 
Thy son livethy and himself believed ;^^ — ^this he did for all the benefits 
which the Lord had bestowed on him, he accepted another and the 
crowning benefit, even the cup of salvation ; and not he alone, but, as 
80 often happened, and this for the bringing us into the perception of 
the manner in which each smaller community, as well as the great com- 
munity of mankind, — a nation, or as in this case a family, is united and 
boimd together under its federal head, his conversion drew afler it that 

* Thus the Optu. Jmperf. in Matty Horn. 22 : Illam ergo coDlemsit, quern digoi- 
tas Bublcvabat regalia ; istum autem honoravit, quern conditio humiliabat servilis. 

f Kofifporepov iaxe = meliuscul^ se habuit Kofirjfog from KOfieQ, — so in Latin, 
comptus, for adorned in any way. Thus in Arrian, {Diss. Epict., 3, 10,) KOfi^(j^ 
^X^^i (belld habes, Cicero,) are the words of the physician to hia patient that is 
getting better. 

X A beautiful remark of BengePs : Quo curatius divina opera et beneficia consi- 
derantur, eo plus nutrimenti fides acquirit. 

§ Ammonius (in Catend) : O^ yog uTrhH^f oMl wf Irvxev, iTrj^X^Ayrj rvf daOeveiof 
rd naiSlov dAX' ddpoov (jf ^cuveaOcu fi^ ^aiij^ dKo^ovOiav elvai to davfia^ dJCkd r^f 
hefyyeCac rov Xpiarov. 

I So it was plainly in the case of Simon's wife's mother ; for at Christ's word 
* immediately she arose and ministered unto them," (Luke iv. 89,) and there eicactly 
the same phrase {A^ffKev abr^) is used. 
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of all who belonged to him : *' himself believed^ and his whole hause,^^ 
(Cf. Acts xvi. 15, 34-, xviii. 8.)* 

Yet, might it not be asked, Did he not believe before 1 was not the 
healing itself a reward of his &ith1 Yes, he believed that particular 
word of the Lord's ; but this is the adherence of ikith, the entering into 
the number of Christ's disciples, the giving of himself to him as to the 
promised Messiah. Or, supposing he already truly believed, there may 
be indicated here a heightening and augmenting of his faith. For a 
true faith is yet most capable of this increase ; ^' Lord, increase our 
&ith ;" (Luke xvii. 5 ;) and so in him who said, " Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief," (Mark ix. 24,) the true faith was bom, though as 
yet its actings were weak and feeble. So, too, we read afler the last 
miracle of the water made wine, that " his disciples believed on him," 
(John ii. 11,) who yet, being already his disciples, must have believed 
on him before. f Thus in the Old Testament they who suffered them- 
aelyes. to be guided by Moses must have already believed that he was 
the instrument of God for their deliverance, yet not the less is it said 
after the great overthrow of Pharaoh and his host, that the people '' be- 
lieyed the Lord and his servant Moses." (Exod. xiv, 31.) , We have 
another analogous example, 1 Kin. xvii. 24, where afler the mighty 
work which Elijah did, raising the widow's son, she addresses him thus : 
** Now by this I know thou art a man of God, and that the word of the 
Lord in thy mouth is truth," while yet she had recognized him as such 
before, (ver. 18 ;) now, however, her faith received a new confirmation ; 
(c£ John xi. 15 ; xiii. 19 ;) and so we may accept it here. 

* The Jews have their mirade, evidently founded upon, and in rivalry of, this. 
VttiiDga (De Synoff^^ 147) quotes it: Quando sgrotavit Filius R. Ganmlielis, duos 
misit studiosos sapientia ad R. Chanina, Dusae filium, ut per preces pro eo ^atiam 
diviDam iroplorarent Postquam eos vidit, sscendit in ccenaculum suum, Deumque 
pro eo oravit IJbi verd deacendit, dixit, Abite, quia febris ilium jam dereliquit. . . 
Bli Ter6 considentes, signatd annotarunt illam horam, ct quando reversi sunt ad R. 
Oamalielem, dixit ipsis, Per cultum ! Nee excessu nee defectu temporis peccAstis, 
led sic prorsus factum: eA enim ipsA hor& dereliquit ipeum febris, et petiit & nobis 
•quam potandam. Cf. Lamps, Com. in Joh., t. I, p. 818 

f Beda: Unde datur intelligi et in fide gradus esse, sicut et in aliis virtutibus, 
quibos est initium, incrementum, et perfectio. Hujus ergo fides initiura habuit, ciim 
filii salutem petiit: incrementum, ci!tm credidit sermoni Domiot dicentis, Filius tuos 
▼irii ; deinde perfectionem obtinuit, nuntiantibus servia 

14 
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THE FIBST MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 



LUKX T. 1 — 11. 

There have been some in all times who have deemed themselves 
bound to distinguish this narrative from those in St. Matthew (iv. 18), 
and St. Mark (i. 16—20). Augustine, for example, finds the difierencea 
80 considerable, that he can only suppose the circumstance narrated bj 
St. Luke to have first happened, our Lord then predicting to Peter that 
hereafter he should catch men ; but not at that time summoning him to 
enter on the work ; that without any sinful drawing back, he and his 
fellows returned afler a while to their usual employments ; — they only 
on a somewhat later occasion, that recorded by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, hearing the word of command, " Follow me," which then they 
obeyed, and attached themselves for ever to their heavenly Lord.* 

Now that there are some difficulties, yet such as hardly deserve that 
name, in the harmonizing of the two accounts, every one will readily 
admit; but the flying immediately to the resource of supposing an event 
happened, with slight variations, twice or even three times over, when- 
ever there is any difficulty in bringing the parallel accounts perfectly to 
agree, seems a very questionable expedient, at least to him who will deal 
honestly in the matter, and will ask himself whether he would be satis- 

* De Cofu. Evang., L 2, c. 17 : IJnde datur locus intelligere eos ez capturi pit- 
cium ex more remeftase, ut poetea fieret quod Matthceus et Marcus narrant . . Tone 
enim non subductis ad terrain navibus tanquam cur& redeuodi, sed ita eum secnti 
sunt, tanquam vocantem ac jubentem ut eum sequerentur. Mr. Ores well in the 
same way, (see his Diuert.^ y. 2, Di$a. 9,) earnestly pleads for the keeping nsonder 
the two narrations. Tet any one who wishes to see how capable they are, by the 
expenditure of a little pains, of being exactly reconciled, has only to refer to Span- 
hum's Bub. Evang., t. 8, p 887. Lightfoot, in his Harmony^ sees but the records of 
one and the same event, and Orotius and Hammond. 
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fied with such an explanation in any other history. It is for him a far 
greater difficulty made than avoided. For the other is nothing so great, 
indee4 in most cases, as here, is none at all. Any one who knows the 
yarious aspects, yet all true, in which the same event will present itself 
from different points of view to different witnesses, who keeps in mind 
how very few points in any complex fact or eyent any narration what- 
ever can seize, least of all a written one, which in its very nature i^ 
limited, will little wonder when two or three narrators have in part 
seized diverse as the culminating points of a narrative, have brought out 
difierent moments of an event : he will rather be grateful to that provi- 
dence of God which thus often sets us not merely in the place of one 
bystander, but of more ; allows us to see the acts of Christ, each part of 
whidi is significant, from various points of view ; to hear of his discourses, 
not merely what one heard and carried away, but also that which sunk 
especially deep into the heart and memory of another. 

A work exclusively Mevoted to the miracles of our Lord has only 
immediately to do with the narrative of St. Luke, for in that only the 
miracle appears. That which followed upon the miracle, the efiectual 
calling of four apostles, appears in the parallel narratives as well — he 
thus by his narrative excellently completing theirs, and explaining to us 
why the Lord, when he bade these future chiefs of his kingdom to follow 
him, should have clothed the accompanying promise in that especial 
shape, '' I will make you fishers of men ;'' words which would anyhow 
have had their propriety as addressed to fishers whom he found casting 
their nets, and unconsciously prophesying of their future work,* yet 
winning a pecular fitness afler he has just •shown them what successful 
fishers of the mute creatures of the sea, he could make them, if only they 
would be obedient to his word : whereupon linking, as was so often his 
custom^ the higher to the lower, and setting forth that higher in the forms 
of the lower, he bade them exchange their present for a loftier calling ; 
he still contemplating that under the same aspect, as a fishing, though 
now of men, which at his bidding, and under his direction, they should 
no less successfully accomplish. 

But when we compare John i. 40 — 42, would it not appear as 
though of these four, Andrew and Peter at least, and perhaps John 
himself, (ver. 35,) had been already called 1 No doubt they had been 
then, on the banks of Jordan, brought into a transient fellowship with 
their future Lord ; but, as would appear, after that meeting with him 

f Au^t. Oper. Imperf. in Matth^ Horn. 6 : FutiirsB dignitatis gratiam artificii soi 
opere prophetantes. Augustine (Serm, Inedd. Serm, 68) : Petrus piscator non posuit 
retia, sed mutavit 
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•mentioned by St. John, had returned to their ordinary occupations, and 
only at this hiter period attached themselves finally and fully to him, 
following him whithersoever he went ;* this miracle most likely being, 
as indeed seems intimated, (ver. 8,) that which stirred the very depths 
of their hearts, which gave them such new insights into the glory of 
Christ's person, as prepared them to yield themselves without reserve 
unto him. Consistently with this view, the whole transaction bears the 
stamp of being between those who have not met now for the first time. 
So far from their betraying no previous familiarity, as some have said, 
Peter calls Jesus " Master,''* and his saying " Nevertheless at thy word 
I will let down the net,^^ implies a previous acquaintance of the Lord, 
from which he had already received impressions of his power and of 
the weight of his words. Moreover, that there should thus have been 
the two callings seems quite in the manner of a divine teacher ; who 
would hasten nothing, who was content to leave spiritual processes to 
advance as do the natural ; who could bide his time, and did not expect 
the full com in the ear the day after he had sown the seed in the 
ground. On that former occasion the Lord cast his word in the hearts 
of Andrew and Peter, and then left it to take root downward and spring 
upward : and not in vain, for he now returned and found it ready to 
bear the ripe fruits of faith. Yet it is not that we need therefore pre- 
sume so gradual a process in all. But as some statues are cast at once, 
others only little by little hewn and polished, according as the material, 
metal or stone, suits the one or the other process, so are there, to use 
an expression of Donne's, ^^fusile apostles" like St. Paul, whom one 
and the same word from hetfven, as a lightning flash, at once melts and 
moulds ; and others by more gradual degrees shaped and polished into 
the perfect image of what the Lord, the great master-sculptor, would 
have them to be. 

But to enter something more into the miracle itself, — our Lord, who 
had found his future apostles engaged in washing their nets,f had been 
enabled, through Peter's ready compliance with his request, to teach 
the people, unhindered by the pressure of their multitudes. And 



* It is often said that the other was Yocatio ad notitiam et familiaritatem, or, ad 
fidem; this, ad apostolatum. See the remarks of Scaltetus, Crit. Sac.^ v. 6, p. 1956. 

f It has been ingeniously and usefully remarked by a mystic writer of the middle 
ages, that this their washing and repairing (Matt, i v. 21) of their nets, after they had 
used them, ought ever to be imitated by all " fishers of men,'* after they have cast 
in their nets for a draught ; meaning by this that they should seek carefully to pu- 
rify and cleanse themselves from aught which in that very act they may have gath- 
ered of sin, impurities of vanity, of self-elation, or of any other kind ; and that this 
they must do, if they would use their nets effectually for a future draught. 
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hftying now left speaking, he bade him to put out his boat a little 
further into the deeper, and therefore the likelier, waters, and to let 
down his nets* for a draught, designing himself, the mcan\^hiie, to take 
the fisherman in Aw net. For he whose purpose it was by the weak 
things of the world to confound the strong,f who meant to draw em- 
perors to himself by fishermen, and not fishermen by emperors, lest 
his Church should even seem to stand in the wisdom and power of 
men, rather than in the wisdom and power of God — he saw in these 
unlearned fishermen of the Galilican lake the fittest instruments for his 
work. J To this exhortation of his future Lord, Simon Peter replied, 
that during all the night, in other words, during all the j)eriod oppor- 
tunest for the capture of fish,§ they had been laboring, and their labor 
had been utterly without success ; but, with the beginnings of no weak 
faith already working in him, adds, " Nevertheless, at iJuj word I will 
let down the net.^^ For these may not be interpreted as the words of 
one half despairing of the issue : as though he for himself expected 
nothing, but to satisfy the Master, and to prove to him the fruitlessneas 
of further efforts, would comply with his desire. J On the contrary, 
they are spoken more in the spirit of the Psalmist, when he exclaimed. 



* Here it is more generally SIktvov^ probably from diKelv, to throw ; hut at ICati 
ir. 18; Mtrk i. 16, it is specialized as the ufi^i(i7.Ti(rrpcv (= u/Kjuih/.r}) the catting 
net, as its derivation from dfi^iftd?.hj plainly shows ; in Latin, funda or jaeulam. It 
would naturally be circular, and were there any doubt about its shape, the aooount 
in Herodotus (1. 2, c. 95) of the manner in which the Egyptian fishermen protected 
themselves at night from the mosquitoes, namely, by suspending their net {dfi^- 
i37jQ<rrpov) in the form of a tent over the place where they slept, would be dedaive. 
(See the Diet, of Or, and Ram. Antt, s. v. Rete, p. 832.) 

f With the history of this calling, more especially as it appears in the Gkispds 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark, the call of Amos, as he himself records it, will sapply 
an interesting parallel : " I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet's son, but I wm 
an hcrdman.and a gatherer of sycamore fruit, and the Lord took me as I followed 
the flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel'' (Amoa 
Til 14, 15. C£ 1 Kin. xix. 19.) 

\ See AnGUBTiNE, 8erm. 881. 

g See Lampe (Comm. in Joh., v. 8, p. 727) for passages in proof of this» which 
indeed ia familiar to us all. This passage from Pliny (//. N.^ 1. 9, c. 28) may be 
added to his quotations : Vagantur gregatim fert^ cujusque generis squamosi Ca- 
piontar ante soils ortum: tum maxima pisdum fallitur vlsus. Noctibus, quiet: et 
illustribus squ^, quAm die, cernunt Aiunt et si teratur gurges, intcrcsse capture : 
itaque plures secundo tractu capi, quAm prime. 

I Maldonatus: Non desperatione felicioris jactds hoc dicit Petrus, aut quod 
Chriato vel non credat, vel obedire nolit: sed potius ut majorem in Christo fidem 
declaret ; quod ciim tota nocte laborantes nihil prehendisset, tamen ejus coofideoa 
verbis, iterum retia lazaret 
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^' Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it : 
except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.'' 
(Ps. cxxvii. L) It is as though he would say, "We have done nothing 
during all the night, and had quite lost hope of doing any thing ; yet 
at thy word and bidding we will readily renew our efforts, which we are 
sure will be no longer in vain." And his act of fiiith was abundantly 
rewarded ; " They inclosed a great multitude of fishea^^ so many indeed, 
that " their net brake,^^ 

It was not merely that Christ, by his omniscience, knew that now 
there were fishes in that spot ; we may not thus extenuate the miracle ; 
but rather we are to contemplate him as the Lord of nature, who by 
the secret, yet mighty magic of his will, was able to wield and guide 
even the unconscious creatures to his aims. Yet since the power that 
drew the fish to that spot is the same that at all times guides their 
periodic migrations, which, wondrous as it is, we yet cannot call miracu- 
lous, there is plainly something that differences this miracle and the other 
of like kind, (John xxi. 6,) with that no less of the stater in the fish's 
mouth, (Matt. xvii. 27,) from Christ's other miracles, — ^in that these 
three are not comings in of a new and hitherto unwonted power into 
the region of nature ; but they are coincidences, divinely brought aboutj 
between words of Christ and /acts in that world of nature. An im- 
mense haul of fishes, or a piece of money in the mouth of one, are 
themselves no miracles ;* but the miracle lies in the &lling in of these 
with a word of Christ's, which has beforehand pledged itself that it 
shall be so. The natural is lifted up into the miraculous by the manner 
in which it is timed, by the ends which it is made to serve.f Christ 
here appears as the ideal man, the second Adam of the 8th Psalm, 
** Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands ; 
thou hast put all things under his feet. .... the fowl of the air, and 
the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the paths of the 
sea." (ver. 6, 8.) 

When by the assistance of their partners in the other ship, whom 
they beckoned to their assistance, the fishes were at length hauled in,| 

• Thus Yarrell (Hitt. of British ^hei, v. 1. p. 126) : At Brigbtoo in Jane, 1808, 
the shoal of mackerel was so great, that one of the boats had the meshes of her net 
80 completely occupied by them that it was impossible to drag them ia The fish 
and nets therefore in the end sunk together. 

f See page 19. 

} On the nets breaking now, and n<^ breaking, as it is expressly said they did 
not on occasion of the second miraculous draught of fishes, (John xxi. 11,) and the 
mystical meaning whidi has been found in this, I would refer the reader to what 
tliereFiUbe 
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they were so many as to threaten to sink* the ship. And now Peter, 
while taking others, is himself taken ; while drawing the multitudes of 
fishes into his net, he has himself fallen into the net of Christ ; one of 
the first to discover that to be taken in that net is to be taken for life.f 
" Admire," exclaims Chrysostom, " the dispensation of the Lord, how 
he draws each by the art which is most familiar and natural to him — as 
the Magians by a star, so the fisherman by fish"| — a thought which 
Donne in a sennon on this text enlarges thus : " The Holy Ghost speaks 
in such forms and such phrases as may most work upon them to whom 
he speaks. Of David, that was a shepherd before, God says, he took 
him to feed his people. To those Magi of the East, who were given to 
the study of the stars, God gave a star to be their guide to Christ at 
Bethlehem. To those who followed him to Capernaum for meat, Christ 
took occasion by that to preach to them of the spiritual food of their 
souls. To the Samaritan woman whom he found at the well, he 
preached of the water of life. To these men in our text, accustomed 
to a joy and gladness when they took great store of fish, he presents his 
comforts agreeably to their taste, they should be fishers still. Christ 
makes heaven all things to all men, that he might gain all." And 
Peter, astonished at the strange success of his cast, the same that he ever 
afterwards appears, as impetuous, yielding as freely to the impulse of 
the moment, with the beginnings of the same quick spiritual eye which 
made him the first to see the highest glory of the Saviour, even his eter- 
nal Sonship, and to confess it, could no longer, in the deep feeling of his 
own nnholiness, endure the nearness of an altogether Holy One, but 
**/?// down at Jesus' knees, crying, Depart from me, for I am a.sinfrd 
many O LordP At moments like these all that is merely conventional 
is swept away, and the deep heart of man speaks out, and the deepest 
things that are in that heart come forth to the light. And thid is the 
deepest thing that is in man's heart under the law ; this sense of the 
gulf of separation that is between him and God. " Let not God speak 
with us lest we die ;" this was the voice of the people to Moses, as 
"they removed and stood afar off." (Exod. xx. 18, 19.) "We shall 
surely die, because we have seen God." (Judg. xiii. 22 ; cf. vi. 22, 
23 ; Dan. x. 17 ; Isai. vi. 5.) Below this is the utterly profane state, 
in which there is no contrast, no contradiction felt between the holy and 

* BvdiCeoBai. The word oocurs ODoe besides, bat then in a tropical senae. (1 
Tim. TL 9.) 

f The author of a striking sermon, numbered 206, in the Benedictine Appendix 
to St Aogostine : Dum insidiatur Petrus gregibus ffiquoris, ipse in retia inddit Sal- 
TaloriiL Fit de priedone preda, de piscatore piscaiio, de pirata captiritas. 

X Solere CSuristiim capere wok qaemque arte, magos steM, piscatores pisdhoa 
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the unholy, between God and man. Above it is the state, which is that 
of grace, in which all the contradiction is felt, the deep gulf perceived 
which divides between sinful man and a holy God; yet is it felt at the 
same time that this gulf is bridged over, that it is possible for the two 
to meet, that in One who is sharer with both they have already been 
brought together. Into this higher state Christ now invites Peter, not 
taking him at his word and leaving him as he desired, but bidding him 
to lay aside his fears, and to accept a function and a work from him. For 
though his was indeed the presence of God, yet of him with his glory 
veiled and hidden, so that even sinful men might endure to be near it, 
and dwelling in that nearness, might step by step be prepared for the 
ultimate seeing of God as he is ; which, though it must be death to the 
mere sinner, yet would be the highest blessedness to him who had been 
trained and fitted for it by beholding for a while his mitigated splendor 
m the person of the Incarnate Word, even such a beholding as would 
more and more have wrought holiness and purity in him. 

And hereupon follow the reassuring words, " Fear not^ from hence- 
forth thou skalt catch meUy'^ from the lips of Jesus; words which were 
properly the inauguration of Peter and his fellows to the great work 
whereunto they were about to be sent. For we see continually for 
them that are called to some signal work in the kingdom of God, an 
inauguration, not formal, not always the same in its outward accidents ; 
but always the same in this, that in it the earthly grows pale before the 
heavenly ; the man recognizes his nothingness, his vileness, and recog- 
nizes it in a way which he never had done before, that so the work in 
him may be altogether God's and not man's, may not henceforward be 
spoiled by self intermingling with it. The true parallels to this passage, 
contemplated as such an inauguration as this, are Exod. iv. 10 — 17 ; 
Isai. vi. ; Jcr. i. 4 — 10; Judg. vi. 11 — 23; Acts ix. 3—9; and more 
remotely Dan. x., which, with many points of resemblance, is yet un- 
like in this, that it is not the first sending forth of one to his work in the 
kingdom of God. 

^^ Henceforth thou shalt catch men^'' or, in the words of the other 
Evangelists, "I will make you fishers of men." Christ clothes the 
promise in forms of that art which was familiar to Peter ; the fisherman 
is to catch men, as David, the shepherd, taken from among the sheep- 
folds, was to /e^c/ them. (Ps. Ixxviii. 71, 72.) There is in these words a 
double magnifying of Peter's future function as compared with his past; 
that it is men and not poor fishes henceforth which he shall take, and that 
he shall take them/)r life^ and not as he had taken his meaner prey, only 
for death. For no less than this is involved in the original word by which 
the catching is expressed, a word which thus supplies with a singular hap- 
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piness an answer to the malignant sneer of Julian,* who observed that 
the Galilaean did indeed most aptly term his apostles " fishers ;" for as 
the fisherman draws out the fish from waters where they were free and 
happy, to an element in which they cannot breathe, but must presently 
perish, so did these.f But the expression usedj singularly excludes such 
a turn ; — " Thou shalt take men, and take them for life^ not for death ; 
those that were wandering at random through the salt-sea waves of the 

♦ His words, quoted by Thcophanes, {Horn. 6,) are the following : Zu^ fitv role 
h*v6poic rd Idu^j ddvarog 6k 6 uijq' el d^ tovto i<mv d^Oe^t ol fiadijrai apa rov ^Itfoov 
TotJf dvdpuKovc dypevovrec Sid rov Krjpvyfiaro^, ry diroXet^ Kal t<^ davdrtf}, of rod^ 
ix^vacr TzapQdiSoaai. See Sihoeb's Thes., s. v. dXitv^^ for the reply of Theophanes. — 
At Ezek. zxix. 4, 5, the dragging forth of the dragon of Egypt from the waters is 
the expression of a great calamity, the prophecy of a certain doom, but here the 
drawing forth is exactly the contrary. — It was probably, as Origen supposes, (dm, 
Cels., L 1, c. 62,) from a confused remembrance of this passage that Celsus contemp- 
tuously styled the apostles " publicans and sailors'' {vavra^). But this inexactness 
\i only of a piece with his ignorance even of the number of the apostles ; which was 
singular enough in one who undertook a formal refutation of Christianity. 

f There is indeed an aspect in which the death of the fish, which follows on its being 
drawn oat of the waters, has its analogy in the higher spiritual world. The man, 
drawn forth by these Gospel nets from the worldly sinful element in which before he 
lired and moved, does die to sin, die to the world ; but only that out of this death he 
may rise to a higher life in Christ. This is brought out with much beauty by Origen 
{Horn, 16 tn Jerem,)-. *¥,KElvoi ol IxOve^ ol dXoyoi dve^dovrec h roZf aayr/vfug dnod- 
vijCKOvai ddvarov^ obxl Siadexofiivijc C^^f rdv Odvarov' 6 61 avTJ^ij^delg irrb rOv uXuuv 
'lijaoVf Kol dve^dv dnd r^c OaXdatrrj^t koI aird^ fihf &iro$v^aKeif dnodv^OKn 61 r^ 
KoofUft, dnoOvrjoKEi ry dfiapriqy koI fierd rd diro6aveiv r^ Koofu^ koX t^ dfiapri^ ^uo- 
^roielrat inrd rov Tuoyov rov Qeovj koI dva^x^ijSdvei dXhjv ^unjv. 

} ZoypuVf from C<u6c, and dypivoj to take alive : and so used repeatedly in the 
Septuagiot, (Num. xxxi. 16 ; Deut xx. 16; Josh. ii. 18 ;) and in like manner ^uypeia, 
the prey which is saved alive. (Num xxi 35 ; Deut ii. 24.) Ct HoMca,//»aci, ^ yer. 
46, where one pleading for his life, exclaims, 

Zuypei, 'Arpeoc vie, av 6' u^ia 6i^ai uTOiva, 

The same nice accuracy in the use of the word is observable 2 Tim. ii. 26, which 
when rightly understood is a parallel to this in more tl)an the single word. The avrov 
and the ixeivov there can scarcely refer to the same person, and probably neither of them 
to the Devil in the clause before, but airrov to the cJovXof Kvptov, ver. 24, and Ikeivov to 
6f6f, ver. 26 ; and the sense will then be, that the servant of the Lord is to teach with 
this patience, to the end that they who are caught in the snare of the Devil, may bo by 
Uim (t'TT* airov) taken alive (k^uypriftevoC) out of his power, and preserved to the will of 
God {eli rb kKeivov di?.7ifia\ " may prove fit mstruments for his service," in Hammond's 
words, who in part agrees with this interpretation, as does Theophylact. See Suicer's 
Thes^ 0. Y. ^uypiu. — It appears as if the old Italic version took ^uyptu in its other 
derivation, (from ^uij and dyelpo,) for we find the passage quoted by St. Ambrose and 
other early fathers, Eris vivijicajis homines ; but in the Vulgate, Horames eris capiens. 

15 
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world, among its deep unquiet waters, full of whirlpools and fears, the 
smaller of them falling a prey to the greater,* and all with the weary 
sense as of a vast prison, thou shalt gather into one, embracing them all 
within the same folds and recesses of the Gospel net ;f which if they break 
not through, nor leap over, they shall at length be drawn up to shore, out 
of the dark gloomy waters into the bright clear light of day, and shall 
there and then be collected into vessels for eternal life." (Matt. xiii. 48.) 
Another point of resemblance is the ignorance on the part of the 
fisher of what fish he will gather in, whether many or few, or whether 
any at all will reward his labors. He casts in his net, knowing that the 
success must be from above ; and it is not otherwise with the preaching 
of the Word. There are yet other peculiar fitnesses in the image 
drawn from the occupation of the fisher, rather, for instance, than in 
one borrowed from the nearly allied pursuits of the hunter. The 
fisher does more oflen take his prey alive ; he draws it to him, does not 
drive it J'rom him ;| and not merely to himself, but draws all which he 

* Augufltine (Enarr. in Pa. Ixiv. 6) : Mare enim in 6gurft dicitur seculum hoc, 
falsitate aniarum, procellis turbulentum : ubi homiDes cupiditatibus perrersis et pra- 
▼is fiEu^ti sunt velut pieces invicem se d^orantes. Ambrose : Et bene apostolica in- 
fltrumenta piscandi retia sunt ; quse non captos perimunt, sed reserrant, et de pro- 
fundo ad lumen extrahunt, et fiuctuantes de infemis ad supema perducunt 

f Augustine {Serm. 59, Serm, InedeL): Nam sicnt rete quos continet vagari non 
patitur, ita et fides errare, quos coUigit, non permittit : et sicut ibi captos sinu quo- 
dam perducit ad navim, ita et hie congregatos gremio quodam deducit ad requiem. 
Yet this title of " fishers'' itself also fails in part, and does not set out the whole char- 
acter of the Christian ministry ; indeed only two moments of it with any strength, the 
first and the last, — the bringing into the Church, as the inclosing within the net, and 
the bringing safely to the final kingdom, as the landing of the net with its contents 
upon the shore. (Matt xiil 48.) All*which is between it leaves unexpressed, and 
yield<) therefore in fitness and completeness, as in frequency of use, to the image bor- 
rowed from the work of the shepherd ; in testimony of which it has given us do such 
names as " pastor" and ** flock*' to enrich our Christian language. That of "* shepherd" 
expresses exactly all which the term " fisher" leaves untouched, the habitual daily 
care for the members of Christ, his peeulium in every sense, after they are brought 
into the fellowship of his Chui^sh. Tliis title of "fisher" sets forth the work more 
of the ingathering of souls, the missionary actirity ; that of shepherd more the tend- 
ing and nourishing of souls that have thus been ingathcred. This, therefore, fitlj 
comes the first : it was said to Peter, " TViou ahalt catch men^ before it Was said to 
him, " Feed my sheep ;" and each time a different commission, or at least a different 
side of the commission, is expressed ; he shall be both evangelist and pastor. 

\ Spanheim {Dyth. Evang,, v. 8, p 350) : Non venatores Dominus vocatoe voloit, 
4ed ptseatoreSf non homines abigentes & se prsedam, sed colHgentes : and many other 
points of comparison between the fisher and the minister of Christ, be brings oat Yet 
the image still remains, even in the New Testament, open to the other uae ; thus in Uie 
i^eht6fiev<K koX SeXec^ofievoc of Jam. 1 14, are doabttesa allusions to the fiah drmm ttaei 
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has taken to one another, even as the Church brings together the divided 
hearts, the fathers to the children, gathers into one fellowship the scat- 
tered tribes of men. Again, the work of the fisher is rather a work of 
art and skill than of force and violence ;* so that Tertullianf finds in 
this miracle a commencing fulfilment of Jer. xvi. 16, "Behold, I will 
send for many fishers, saith the Lord, and they shall fish them ;^' though 
indeed it may very well be a question whether in those words there 
lies not rather a threat than a promise. It is, however, quite in the 
spirit of the New Covenant to take a threatening of the Old, and fulfil it, 
yet so to transform it in the fulfilling that it shall be no longer what it 
was, a curse; *but a blessing. Thus, to fall into the hands of the Lord, 
would have been in the old time a woe, but it may now be the chicfest 
blessing; and in this manner his application of the words may at any 



its aafe hiding places, and enticed by the tempting bait (6iXeag)'io its destruction. 
Ct Bah. I 14—17. 

* So Ovid (Halieut.) : Noster in arte labor positus. C£ 2 Cor. xii. 16, vndpxup 
vavovpryo^f doXyi iffidg i?4il3ov. And Augustine {De Util. Jejun.^ c 9,) brings out the 
difference between the fisher and the hunter : Quare Apostoli neminem coegerunt, 
neminem impulerunt f Quia piscator est, retia mittit in mare, quod incurrerit, trahit. 
Venator autem sylvas cingit, sentes excutit ; terroribus undique multiplicatis cogit in 
retim. Ne hac eat, ne Ulic eat : inde occurre, inde cade, inde terre ; non exeat, non 
effiigiat. Thus hunting is most often an image used in malam partem : the oppressions 
of the ungodly are often .described under images borrowed from thence. (Ps. x. 9 ; 
zzxT. 7.) Nimrod is ** a mighty hunter before the Lord,^ (Gen. x. 9,) where to think 
of aoy other hunting but a tyrannous driving of men before him is idle. Augustine 
has giyen the right meanmg of the words {Be Civ. Dei^ L 16, c. 4) : Quid significatur 
hoc nomine quod est venator, nisi animalium terrigenarum deceptor, oppressor, extinc- 
tor ff Luther, in one of his Letters, speaks of a hunting party at which he was present : 
* Modi it pitied me to think of the mystery and emblems which lieth beneath it For 
what does this symbol signify, but that the Devil, through his godless huntsmen and 
d(^ps, the bishops and Uieologians to wit, doth privily chase and snatch the innocent 
poor little beasts t Ah, the simple and credulous souls came thereby far too plain before 
my eyeSb" Tet it is characteristic that the h\inting, in which is the greatest coming out 
of power, should of men be regarded as the noblest occupation: and thus we find it 
even in Plato who {De Legg.^ p. 823) approves of it, while fishing he would willingly 
Ibrbid as an &pyb^ S^pa and ipu^ oi o<^66pa IXevdipio^. (BE0K£a*8 Ckarieles, v. I , p. 487.) 

f Ad9, More., L 4, c 9 : De tot generibus operum quid utique ad piscaturam 
respexit, ut ab illA in Apostolos sumeret Simonem et filios Zebedaei t Non cnim sim- 
plex &etam videri potest, de quo argumentum processurum erat, dicens Pctro trepi- 
danti de copios& indagine piscium: Ne time, abhinc enim homines eris capiens. Hoc 
cnim dicta, intellectum illis suggerebat adimplet® prophetiao ; se eum esse qui per 
Hierimiam pronuntiarat, Eoce ego mittam piscatores multos, et piscabuntur illosu 
Denique relictls naviculis sequuti sunt eum ; ipeum intelligentes, qui cceperat facere 
quod edixerat Cf. Cyril of Alexandria, in CaAicxa's Catena^ who makes the same 
appEcatioa oi that vserse firom Jeremiah. 
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rate be justified. There is now a captivity which is blessed, blessed 
because it is deliverance from a freedom which is full of woe, — a " being 
made free from sin and becoming servants to God," that so we may 
have our " fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life." (Rom. 
vi. 20.) But the present passage might be brought with a more unques- 
tionable propriety in relation with Ezek. xlvii. 9, 10, and the prophecy 
there of the fishers that should stand on Engedi, and the great multitude 
of fish that should be in the healed waters. 

And as the ministers of Christ are fishers, so the &ithful are aptly 
likened to fish. The comparison, which was so great a fiivorite in the 
early Church, probably did not derive its first impulse from these words 
of our Lord ; but rather from the fact that it was the waters of baptism 
through which men were brought into life,* and that only by abiding in 
that element into which they were introduced they continued to draw a 
true life : so that the two images cannot stand at the same time, exclud- 
ing as they mutually do one another ; for in one the blessedness is to 
remain in the waters, as in the vivifying element, in the other to be 
drawn forth from them into the purer and clearer air. In one Christ is 
the Fishjf in the other the chief Fisherman, — addressed therefore in 
that grand Orphic hymn attributed to the Alexandrian Clement, in words 
which may thus be translated, — 

Fisher of mortal men, 

All that the Bavdd are, 

Ever the holy fish, 

From the fierce oce&n 

Of the world's sea of sin 

By thy sweet life those enticest away. 

And bringing their ships to shore, " they forsook ally and followed 
himy But what was that " alV^ which " they forsook'*'* ask some, 

* TertuUian, {De Bapt, c. 1): Sed noe pisciculi secundillm Ix&ifv nostnim Jesom 
Christum in aquA nascimur ; nee alitcr qudm in aqu& permanendo salvi sumna. And 
Ghrysostom on these words, ** / will make you fishers of men," exclaims, « Truly, a 
new method of fishing t for the fishers draw out the fishes from the waters, and kill 
those that they have takea But we fling into the waters, and those that are taken 
are made alive." 

f Augustine (De Civ. Dei, L 18, c 23,) giving the well-known Greek anagram of 
'IX8T2, adds : In quo nomine mystic^ intelligitur Christ us, e6 quod in hujus mortati- 
tatis abysso, velut in aquarum profunditate vivus, hoc est, sine peccato esse potuerit 
In the chasing away of the evil spirit by the fish's gall, (Toh. viil 2, d,) a type was 
often found in the early Church, of the manner in which, when Christ is near, the works 
of the Devil are destroyed. Thus Prosper of Aquitaine : Christus. . . .piscis in suft 
passione decoctus, cujus ex interioribus remediis quotidie illuminamur ot pascimur. 
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diat they should afterwards seem to make so much of it, saying, 
''Behold we have forsaken all, and followed thee: what shall we have 
therefore ?'' (Matt. xix. 27.) It was their cUl, and therefore, though 
Et might have been but a few poor boats and nets, it was much. And 
die forsaking consists not in the more or less that is forsaken, but in the 
■pint in which it is left. A man may be holden by love to a miserable 
borel with as fast bands as to a sumptuous palace ; for it is the worldly 
Infection which holds him, and not the world : just as we gather from 
the warnings scattered through the ascetic books of the middle ages how 
they who had renounced, it may be, great possessions in the world, 
irould now, if they did not earnestly watch against it, come to cling to 
their hood, their breviary, the scanty furniture of their bare cell, with 
the same feelings of property as they once exercised in ampler matters, 
10 witnessing that they had no more succeeded in curing themselves of 
irorldly affections, than a man would succeed in curing himself of cov- 
Btousness by putting out the eye which in times past had been oflen the 
inlet of desire. These apostles might have lefl little, when they left 
beir possessions, but they left much, when they lefb their desires.* 

A word or two here in conclusion may find place generally upon the 
lymbolic acts of our Lord, whereof according to his own distinct assu- 
EMiee, we here have one. The desire of the human mind to set forth the 
truth which it deeply feels in acts rather than by words, or it may be by 
blended act and word, has a very deep root in our nature, which always 
itrives after the concrete ; and it manifests itself not merely in the insti- 
ntion Q^ fixed symbolic acts, as the anointing of kings, or the casting 
Mirth into a grave ; but more strikingly yet, in acts that are the free and 
nomentary products of some creative mind, which has more to utter 
haSDi it can find words to be the bearers of, or would utter it in a more 
spressive manner than these permit. This manner of teaching, how- 
srer frequent in Scripture, (1 Kin. ii. 30, 31 ; xxiL 11 ; Acts xiii. 51,) 
ret belongs not to Scripture only, nor is it even peculiar to the East, al- 
iioagh there it is most frequent, and most entirely at home ; but every 



* Augiutine {Enarr, 8* in Pb. dii. 17) : Multtun dimirit, fratres mei, multum 
Hmi^t, qui non eolCkm dimisit quidquid habebat, sed etiam quidqaid habere cupiebat 
^Dis enim pauper non turgescit in spem sseculi bujusf quia non quotidie cupit an- 
{•re quod habet? lata cupiditas pnecisa est Prorsus totum mundum dimisit Pe- 
nn^ et totum mundum Petrus accipiebat And Gregory the Great, following in 
im laroe line (Horn. 5 in Evang.)'. Multum ergo Petrus et Andreas dimisit, quando 
itcrque ettam desideria habendi dereliquit. Multum dimisit, qui cum re possessA 
itiam ooncupiscentis renuntiarit A sequentibus ergo tanta dimissa sunt, quanta 
I DOD sequentibus concupisd potuerunt C£ Clemens of Alexandria, Quit Dtvtt 
Wmuf c 20, v. 2, p 946, Potter*8 ed. 
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where, as men have felt strongly and deeply, and desired to make others 
feel so, they have had recourse to such a language as this, which has 
many advantages for bringing home its truth. When Hannibal, for in- 
stance, as he was advancing into Italy, set some of his captives to fight,* 
placing before them freedom and presents and rich armor for the victor, 
and at least escape from present extreme misery for the slain ; who does 
not feel that he realized to his army the blessings which not victory alone, 
but even the other alternative of death, would give them, in afibrding 
release from the intolerable evils of their present state, as words could 
never have done *? or that Diogenes expressed his contempt for humanity 
by his noonday lantern more effectually than by all his scornful words 
he could ever have expressed it ? As the Cynic, so too the* Hebrew 
prophets, though in quite another temper, would oftentimes weave their 
own persons into such parabolic acts, would use themselves as part of 
their own symbol, and that because nothing short of this would satisfy 
the earnestness with which the truth of God, whereof they desired to 
make others partakers, possessed their own souls. (£zek. xii. 1 — 12 ; 
Acts xxi. 11.) And thus, too, not this only, but many actions of our 
Lord's were such an embodied teaching,! the incorporation of an act, 
having a deeper significance than lay upon the sur&ce, and being only 
entirely intelligible when we recognize in them a significance such as 
this. (Matt. xxi. 18, 19 ; John xxi. 19.) Christ being the Word, his deeds 
who b the Word, are themselves also words for us.J 

* PoLTBius, HiH.t 1 2, c 62, 

f Lampe : In umbr& prsemoostrabatur qn&m laeto suooessa in ornni labore, quem 
in nomine Dei suscepturi easent, piscaturam pnedpud mysticam inter geotes instita- 
entes, grayisuri sint Orotius, who is much more forward to admit mystical meanings 
in the Scripture than in general he is given credit for, whether that is for his praise 
or the contrary, finds real prophecy in many of the subordinate details of this mira- 
cle : Libenter igitur hie veteres sequor, qui prsecedentis historic hoc putant esse rd 
dXXrfyopovfievoVy Apostolos non suapte Industrie sed Christi imperio ac virtute ex- 
pansis Evangelii retibus iantam focturos capturam, ut opus habituri sint subsidiarift 
multorum eiayyeXiorOv oper& ; atque ita impletum iri non unam navem, Judieorum 
scilicet, sed et alteram gentium, sed quarum navium futura sit arcta atque indivnlsa 
sodetas. Cyril of Alexandria (see C&AMEa*8 Catena^ in loe.) had anticipated this; 
and compare also Theophylact, {in lo€.y) who besides the above, finds one more signifi- 
cant circumstance ; the night during which they had taken nothing was the time of 
the law ; but there was then no success, nor a kingdom of God with all men pressing 
into it, till Christ was come, and he had given the word. 

X Augustine (In Ev. Joh., Tract. 24): Nam quia ipse Christus Verbam est^etiam 
fiictum Yerbi verbum nobis est Ep. 102, qu. 6 : Nam sicut hamana consoetudo ver- 
bis, ita divina potentia etiam facUs loquitur. 



IV. 



THE STILLING OF THE TEMPEST. 

Matt. tuI 23 — 27 ; Makk iv. 85— -41 ; Luke yiii. 22 — ^26. 

Thx three Evangelists who relate this history agree in placing it im- 
mediately before the healing of the possessed in the country of the Gad- 
arenes. It was evening, the evening probably, of that day on which the 
Lord had spoken all those parables recorded in Matt. xiii. (cf. Mark iv. 
^), when, dismissing the multitude, he would fain pass over to the other 
side of the lake, and so, for a little while, withdraw from the tumult and 
the press. With this intention, he was received by the disciples " even at 
he toas* in the shipy But before the transit was accomplished, a sudden 
and violent squall,f such as these small inland seas, surrounded with moun- 
tain gorges, are notoriously exposed to, descended on the bosom of the 
lake : and the ship which bore the Saviour of the world appeared to be in 
imminent peril, as, humanly speaking, no doubt it was ; for these men, 
exercised to the sea many of them from their youth, and familiar with 
all the changes of that lake, would not have been terrified by the mere 
shadow of a danger. But though the danger was so real, and was ever 
growing more urgent, until ^^ the waves beat into the ship, so that now it 
wasfuU^^ their Master, weary, it may be, after the toils of the day, con- 
tinues sleeping still : he was, with details which St. Mark alone has pre- 
served, " in the hinder part of the ship, asleep upon a pillow ;" and was 
not roused by all the tumult and confusion incident on such a moment 
We behold him here as exactly the reverse of Jonah ; the prophet asleep 
in the midst of a like danger through a dead conscience, the Saviour out 

* 'Qc TV, probably, sine ullo ad iter apparatu. 

f £r<(7/xdf,. which is generally an «aWA-quake; (so Matt zziv. 7;) in Mark and 
Loke, ?M?M^i, which is defined by Hesychius, uviftov avarpo^^ fieS^ ierov, a squall. 
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of a pure conscience — Jonah by his presence making the danger, Jesus 
yielding the pledge and the assurance of deliverance from the danger.* 

But the disciples understood not this. It was long, probably, before 
they dared to arouse him ; yet at length they did so, and then with ex- 
clamations of haste and terror ; as is evidenced by the double " Master^ 
master,''^ of St. Luke. In St. Mark, they awaken him with words 
almost of rebuke, as if he were unmindful of their safety, " Master^ 
carest thou not that toe perish P though no doubt they meant in this 
" we'^ to include their beloved Lord as -well as themselves.f Then the 
Lord arose ; from St. Mark it would appear, first blaming their want of 
faith, and then pacifying the storm ; though the other Evangelists make 
the blame not to have gone before, but to have followed after, the allay- 
ing of the winds and waves. Probably it did both : he spoke first to 
them, quieting with a word the tempest in their bosoms ; and then, hav- 
ing allayed the tumult of the outward elements, be again turned to them, 
and more leisurely blamed them for their lack of faith in him.| 

Yet is it to be observed that he does not, in St. Matthew, call them 
" without faith," but "q/" little faith.^^^ They. were not wholly without 
faith ; for, believing in the midst of their unbelief, they turned to Christ 
in their need. They had faith, but it was not quick and lively, it was 
not at hand as it should have been ; " Where is your faith /" as in St. 
Luke he asks ; so that it was like a weapon which a soldier has, but 
yet has mislaid, and cannot lay hold of in the moment of extremest need. 
The imperfection of their faith consisted not in this, thai they appealed 

* Jerome (Oomm. in Matth.^ in loc) : Hujus signi typum in Jona legimus, quando 
ceteris pericliiantibus ipee securus est et dormit et suscitatur : et imperio ac 8acr»> 
mento Passionis sue liberat susdtantes. 

f On the different exclamations of fear which the different Evangelists put into 
the mouth of the disciples, Augustine sajs excellently well {De Con$. JEvang., 1. 2, 
c. 24) : Una eademque sententia est excitantium Dominum, yolentiumque salvari : 
nee opus est quserere quid horum potiCis Cbristo dictum sit. Sive enim aliquid bo> 
rum trium dixerint, sive alia verba qusB nullus Evangelistarum commemoravit, tan- 
tumdem tamen valentia ad eandem sententie veritatem, quid ad rem interest t And 
presently after (c. 28) : Per hujusmodi Evangelistarum locutiones varias, sed noo con- 
trarias, rem plan^ utilissimam discimus et pernecessariam ; nihil in cujusque yerbia 
nos debere inspicere, nisi voluntatem, cui debent verba senrire : nee mentiri quem- 
quam, si aliis verbis dixerit quid ille volucrit, cujus verba non didt ; ne miseri audi- 
pes Yocum, apicibns quodammodo literarum putent ligandam esse veritatem, cClm 
utique non in verbis tantiim, set etiam in caeteris omnibus signis animorum, non sit 
nisi ipse animus inquirendus. Of c 6A, in fine. 

t Theophylact : ITpwrov navaoQ rdv ;^et^<Dva ry^ i>vxvc airdv, rore Av« koI tHip 

§ Not uirioToi, but d^iyoiriaroi. The ** How is it ye have no faith f* of St. Mark, 
must be overruled and explained by this word, and not vice versd. 
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unto their Lord for help, for herein was faith ;* but in the excess of their 
terror, in their counting it possible that the ship which bore their Lord, 
could ever truly perish.f 

But especially noticeable are the words with which that Lord, as all 
three Evangelists relate, quieted the storm. He " rebuked the winds and 
the sea ;" in the spirit of which words St. Mark relates, further, a more 
direct address to the furious elements, " Peace, be still^'^\ which it would 
be absurd to suppose a mere oratorical personification. Rather, as Mai- 
donatus truly remarks, there is in these words a distinct recognition of 
Satan and the powers of evil as the authors of the disharmony in the 
outward world, a tracing of all these disorders up to their source in a 
person, a carrying of them back to him as to their ultimate ground. The 
Lord elsewhere uses the same form of address to a fever, for it is said 
that he rebuked it, (Luke iv. 39,) where the s^me remarks will hold 
good. 

And in the hour of her wildest uproar, nature yielded obedience unto 
him, who was come to reassert man's dominion over her, and over the 
evil powers, which held her in thrall, and had made her, who should 
have always been his willing handmaid, to be oflentimes the instrument 
of his harm and ruin.g And his word was sufficient for this. He 
needed not, as Moses, to stretch a rod over the deep ; he needed not, as 
his servant had needed, an instrument of power, foreign to himself, with 
which to do his mighty work ; but only at his word " the wind cea^ed,\ 

* SomethJDg of the same kind we see in John the Baptist No doubt there was 
a shaking of his faith before he could send to Jesus with the question, " Art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for another t" (Matt xi. 8 ;) but that he sent to 
Jesns and to no other to resolve him this doubt proved that the faith which was as- 
saulted, yet was not overthrown. 

f They are blamed, not for fearing, but for being oiru deih)i. Calvin:^ QuA 
particulA notat eos extra modum pavescere ; .... quemlibet vero timorem non esse 
fidei contrarium, inde patet quod si nihil metuimus, obrepit supina camis securitas. 

t Xt6iraf Tre^ifictao. We may compare Ps. cvi. 9 : " He rebuked {imrifirfae, LXX.) 
the Red Sea also," although there, as in a poem, the same stress cannot be laid on 
the word as here. 

g A notable specimen of the dexterity with which a neological interpretation 
may be insinuated into a book of geography occurs in Rdea's Paldstina, p. 59, in 
maoy respects a useful manual of the Holy Land. Speaking of this lake, and the 
usual gentleness and calmness of its waters, he adds, that it is from time to time 
disturbed by squalls from the neighboring hills, which yet, ** l<ut not long, nor are 
Tery perilous. (Matt. yiii. 28 — 27.)" What his reference to this passage means is 
at once clear, and may be seen more largely expressed in Kuinoel, or any other ra- 
tionalist commentary, in loo. 

I 'l^KoiToaev, as one ceases out of weariness (xoTra^o), from xottoc ). FaAifi^, proba- 
bly not, as some propose, from ydXa^ to express the soft mtViby color of the calm sea, 

16 
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and there was a great calm,^^ And then is added the moral effect which 
this great wonder exercised on the minds of those that were in the ship 
with him ; — it may be, also on those that were in the '^ other little ehipe^^ 
which St. Mark has noted as sailing in their company : " Hie men mar- 
veiled^ saying^ What manner of mxin is this^ that even the winds and the 
sea obey him T' an exclamation which only can find its answer in ano- 
ther exclamation of the Psalmist, " O Lord God of Hosts, who is like 
mito thee 1 Thou rulest the raging of the sea : when the waves thereof 
arise, thou stillest them," (Ps. Ixxix. 8, 9.)* We see then here one of 
the moral purposes to which, in the providence of God, who ordered all 
things for the glory of his Son, this miracle should serve. It should 
lead his disciples into thoughts ever higher and more awful of that Lord 
whom they followed, and should more and more bring them to feel that 
in nearness to him was all safety and deliverance from every danger. 
The danger which exercised, should strengthen their faith, — ^who indeed 
had need of a mighty faith, since God, in St Chrysostom's words, had 
chosen them to be the athletes of the universcf 

An old expositor has somewhat boldly said, " This power of the 
Lord^s word, this admiration of them that were with him in the ship, 
holy David had predicted in the Psalms, saying, ' They that go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business in great waters, these see the works of 
the Lord, and his wonders in the deep,' " and so forward. (Ps. cviii. 
23 — 30.) And as in the spiritual world, the inward is ever shadowed 
forth by the outward, we may regard this outward fhct but as the cloth- 
ing of an inward truth which in the language of this miracle the Lord 
declares unto men. He would set himself forth as the true Prince of 
Peace, (Isai. xi. 6—9,) as the speaker of peace to the troubled and 
storm-stirred heart of man, whether the storms that stir it be his own in- 

but from yeXdii, So OatulluB, describing the genUy-stirred water, — ^leoi resooanl 
plangore eaehinni. 

* Tertullian {Adv. Mare., L 4, c. 20) : Qumn transfretat, PsalmiiB expangitar, 
Dominus, inquit, super aquas multas [Ps. zzzix 81 : quum undas freti discutit, Afaacoe 
adimpletur, Dispargens, iuquit, aquas itinere [Hab, ili. 16]: quum ad minas ejus 
eliditur mare, Naum quoque absolvitur ; Oomminans, ioquit, man, et arefadoia illnd, 
[Nab. I 4,] utique cum yentis quibus inquietabatur. 

f Bengel : Jesus habebat scholam ambulantem, et in eA scboU mult6 solidins insti- 
tuti sunt discipuli, qu&m si sub tecto unius oollegii sine ullA solidtudine atque tenta- 
tione vixlssent. — The fact which has perplexed some, that, apparently, the apostles 
were never baptized, at least with Christ's baptism, has been by others eurioudy 
enough explained, that as the children of Israel were baptized into Moses in the Red 
Sea, (1 Cor. x. 2,) so the apostles were in this storm baptized into Christ Tertullian 
(I>e Bapt, c. 12): Alii pland saUs coactd injidunt, tunc apostdoB baptiami vioem 
impl^Bse, quum in na?icuU fluctibus adspersi operti sunt 
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ner pasaions, or lifers outward calamities and temptations. Thus Au- 
gustine, making application of all parts of the miracle : — *^ We are sail- 
ing in this life as through a sea, and the wind rises, and storms of temp- 
tations are not wanting. Whence is this, save because Jesus is sleeping 
in theel If he were not sleeping in thee, thou wouldest have calm 
within. But what means this, that Jesus is sleeping in thee, save that 
thy faith, which is from Jesus, is slumbering in thine heart? What 
sbalt thou do to be delivered 1 Arouse him and say. Master, we perish. 
He will awaken ; that is, thy faith will return to thee, and abide with 
thee always. When Christ is awakened, though the tempest beat into, 
yet it will not fill, thy ship ; thy faith will now command the winds and 
the waves, and the danger will be over." * 

Nor shall we in any wise do wrong to the literal truth of this or 
any other of Christ's miracles, by recognizing the character at once 
symbolic and prophetic, which, no doubt, many of them also bear, and 
this among the number. As the kernel of the old humanity, Noah and 
his fiimily, was once contained in the Ark which was tossed upon the 
waves of the deluge, so the kernel of the new humanity, of the new 
creation, Christ and his apostles, in this little ship. And the Church 
of Christ has evermore resembled this tempested bark, in that the waves 

* Etiarr. in Ft, xciiL 19 : Si cessaret Deus et Don miaceret amaritudines felicitati- 
hoM aeculi, oblivisoeremur eum. Sed ubi aogores molestiarum faciunt fluetus aDimsd, 
fides ilia qua ibi dormiebat, excitetur. Tranqnillum enim erat, quando dormivit 
Gbristufl in nuui : illo dormiente, tempestas orta est, et coeperunt periclitarl Ergo in 
eorde Christiano et tranquillitas erit et pax, sed qnamdiu yigilat fides nostra : si antem 
donnit fides nostra, periclitamur.. . . .Sed quomodo ilia navis ciim fluctuaret, excitatm 
est Christus k fluctuanttbus et dicentibus, Domine, perimus : surrexit ille, imperavil 
iempestatibus, imperavit fluciibus, cessavit periculum, facta est tranquillitas, sic et te 
ciim tnrbant concupiscentis make, persuasiones malie, fluctus sunt, tranquillabuntur. 
Jam desperas et putas te non pertinere ad Dominum ; Evigilet fides tua, excita Chris- 
lorn in oorde tuo : surgente fide, jam agooecis ubi sis ;. . . .Evigilante Christo tranquille* 
tor cor tuum, ut ad portum quoque pe^venias. Thus again {In Ev. Joh., Tract. 49) : Fides 
tna de Christo, Christus est in corde tua. . . .Intrant venti cor tuum, utique ibi navigaa^ 
ubi hanc vitam tanquam procellosum et periculosum pelagus transis ; intrant venti, mo- 
vent fluctus, turbant navim. Qui sunt venti t Audisti ctmyldum, irasceris : eonvicium 
ventus est, iracundia fluctus est : periclitaris, disponis respondere,disponis maledictum 
maledicto reddere,jam navis propinquat naufragio; excita Christum dormientem. 
Ideo enim fluctuas, et mala pro mails reddere prteparas, quia Christus dormit in navi 
In corde enim tuo somnus Christi, oblivio fidei. Nam si excites Christum, id est» 
reoolas fidem, quid tibi dicit tanquam vigilans Christus in corde tuo t Ego audivi, 
Dsmonium habes, et pro eis oravi ; audit Dominus et patitur ; audit servus et indig- 
natur. Sed vindicari vis. Quid enim, ego jam sum vindicatus ? Cum tibi hsBO lo- 
quitur fides tua, quasi imperatur ventis et fluctibus, et fit tranquillitas magna. 01 
Berm. 63 ; Enarr, in Pt, Ir. 8 ; and Enarr, 2^ in P$, xxv. in init. 
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of the world rage horribly around it, in that it has evermore been de- 
livered out of the perils which seemed ready to overwhelm it, and this 
because Christ is in it ; who being roused by the cry of his servants, 
rebukes these winds and these waters, before they utterly overwhelm 
this ship.* In the Old Testament Ezekiel gives us a magnificent 
picture of a worldly kingdom under the image of a stately and gor- 
geous galley, which he describes with every circumstance that could 
heighten its glory and its beauty (xxvii. 4 — 9) ; but that ship with all 
its outward bravery and magnificence utterly perishes; "thy rowers 
have brought thee into great waters ; the east wind hath broken thee in 
the midst of the seas," and they that have hoped in it and embarked in 
it their treasures, wail over its wreck with a bitter wailing ; (ver. 26 — 
36 ;) this kingdom of God meanwhile, which seems by comparison but 
as the slight and unhonored fishing boat that every wave would ingulf^ 
rides triumphantly over all, and comes safely into haven at the last. 

* Tertullian {De Bapt^ c 12) : Csteriim navicola ilia figuram Ecclesi® pnefe- 
rebat, quod in marl, id est seculo, fluctibus, id est persecutionibos et tentationibus, 
inquietatur, Domino per patientiam velut dormiente, donee orationibus sanctorum in 
ultimis suacitatus, compescat seculum et tranquiUitatem suis reddat Ambrose: 
Arbor qusdam in navi est crux in £cclesi&, qu& inter tot totius seculi blanda et per- 
nidosa naufragia incolumis sola servatur. Compare a passage of much beauty in 
the Clementine Homiliea (Coteler. Patt, Apotlt^ v. 1, p. 609) beginning thus: 
'^oiKev ydg b'kov rb Trpdyfia T^f iKKXrjatac vtjt fieydXff 6td a^Spov x^tfuji*oc dvSpac 
^epovayji Ik 'koXKuv tottuv cH'TOf , koI fiiav rivd dyaBijc fiaaiXeitic "ifoXiv oUeiv OiXovra^, 
K. T. X. The image of the world as a great ship, whereof Gk>d was at once the 
maker and the pilot, was familiar to the Indians (Philostratits, I>e Vita Apoll<mii, 
L 8, c. 86 ; Von Bohlkn, D<u Alte Indien)^ and the same symbolic meaning lay in the 
procession of Egyptian priests bearing the sacred ship (the nHvigium auratum, Cuet., 
L 4. c 7) full of the images of the gods. In Egypt it was the favorite manner to 
represent the gods as sailing in a ship. (Creuzee's Symholiky v. 2, p. 9, 8rd edit.) 
All this was recognized in the early Christian art, where the Church is continually 
set forth as a ship, against which the personified winds are fighting. (Christliehe 
Kun»t-8ymholik, p. 159.) Aringhi describes an old seal-ring in which the Church 
appears as this ship, sustained and supported by a great fish in the sea beneath, 
(Christ the '1X6T£, according to Ps. Izzii. 17, Aquila.) on its mast and poop two 
doyes sitting, so that the three Clementine symbols, the ship, the dove, and the fish, 
appear here united in a single group. 



V. 



THE DEMONIACS IN THE COUNTRY OF THE GADARENES. 

UiR. TiiL 28 — S4-, Mabk t. 1 — 20; Luke tuL 26 — 39. 

BsTORS entering upon this, the most important, and, in many respects, 
the most difficult of the demoniac cures in the New Testament, it id 
impossible to avoid making generally a few prefetory remarks on the 
subject of the demoniacs* of Scripture. It is a subject of which the 
difficulty is y.ery much enhanced by the &ct that, as in the case of 
some of the spiritual gifts, the gifl, for instance, of tongues, the thing 
itselfy if it still survives among us, yet does so no longer under the 
same name, nor yet with the same frequency and intensity as of old. 
We are obliged to put together, as best we can, the separate notices 
which have come down to us, and from them seek to frame some 
scheme, which will answer the demands of the different phenomena ; we 
have not, at least with certainty, the thing itself to examine and to que&; 
tion, before our eyes. 

It is, of course, easy enough to cut short the whole inquiry, and to 
leave no question at all, by saying these demoniacs were persons whom 
we should call insane — epileptic, maniac, melancholic. This has been 
often said, and the oflener perhaps, because there is a partial truth in 
the view that these possessions were bodily maladies. There was no 



* The most common name in Scripture for one thus possessed is daifiovi^ofievoc, 
(Matt iv. 24, and often.) Besides this, daiftxjvifrdeig^ (Mark v. 18 ; Luke yiii. 86 ;) 
uvBpoiTo^ h irvevfiari dKadapT(,)f (Mark L 2, 8 ;) ix^^v irvevfia dKudapTOVy (Acts viii. 7 ;) 
Ix^-iv datfioviOy (Luke viii. 27 ;) avOpuKOc ix^^ 'rrvevfia daifioviov dKoOaprov. (Luke iv 
88.) Other more general descriptions, KaTaSwacrevofiho^ vird rov diapohfVt (Acts 
X. 88;) dx^^f^evoc iird irvtvfiaruv dKoddprov. (Luke vL 18; Acts v. 16.) Id 
classic Greek, one thus possessed was said dcufiov^Vf Kcucodatfiov^v, and the state of 
possession was called KaKoSatfiovia. 
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doubt a substratum of disease, which in many cases helped to lay open 
to the deeper evil, and upon which it was superinduced :* and in agree- 
ment with this view, we may observe that cases of possession are at 
once classed with those of various sicknesses, and at the same time 
distinguished from them, by the Evangelists ; who thus at once mark 
*the relation and the difference. (Matt. iv. 24; viii. 16; Mark i. 33.) 
But the scheme which confounds these cases with those of disease, does 
not, as, I think, every reverent handler of God's word must own, ex- 
haust the matter ; it cannot be taken as a satisfying solution ; and this 
for more reasons than one. 

And first, our Lord himself uses language which is not reconcilable 
with such a theory ; he every where speaks of demoniacs not as per- 
sons merely of disordered intellects, but as subjects and thralls of an 
alien spiritual might; he addresses the evil spirit as distinct from the 
man; "Hold thy peace, and come out of him." (Mark i. 25.) And 
the poor reply, that he fell into and humored the notions of the afflicted 
in order to facilitate their cure,f is cut of by the fact that in his most 
confidential discourses with his disciples he uses exactly the same lan- 
guage. (Matt. X. 8; and especially xvii. 21, "This kmd goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting.")J The allegiance we owe to Christ as 
the King of truth, who came, not to fall in with men's errors, but to 
deliver men out of their errors, compels us to believe that he would 
never have used language which would have upheld and confirmed so 
great an error in the minds of men as the supposition of Satanic influ- 
ences, which did not in truth exist. For this error, if it was an error, 



^ Origen {in MaUtk^ torn. 13, c 6) fiads fiiolt with some, {iarpolf he calls them,) 
who ia his day saw in the youth mentioned Matt zvil 14, only one afflicted with 
the falling sickness. He himself runs into the opposite extreme, and will see no 
nature there, because they saw nothing but nature. 

f Not to say that such treatment had been sure to fail. Schubert, in his book, 
ftdl of wisdom and loye. Die Krankheiten und Storungen der fnen$ehliehfn Sede^ 
several times observes how &tal all giving into a madman's delusions is for his reco- 
very ; how sure it is to defeat its own objects. He is living in a world of falsehood, 
and what he wants is not more fidsehood, but some truth — the truth indeed in love, 
but still only the truth. And I know that the greatest physicians in this Une in 
England act exactly upon this principle. 

I It is hardly necessary to observe, that by this " going out** that is not implied, 
which Amobius {Adv, OttU,^ L 1, c. 46) in the rudest manner expresses, when he 
speaks of gens ilia fMrtorum in visem^tis dssmonum. The notion of a ventriloquism 
such as this, of a tpiTit having his lodging in the body of a man, could only arise 
from a gross and entire confusion of the spiritual and material, and has been de- 
clared by great teachers of the Church not to be what they understand by this 
language. (See Per. LoiOAaD, Sentent^ L 2, dist 8.) 



I 
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was 80 little an innocuous one, that might have been safely lefl to drop 
naturally away, was, on the contrary, one which reached so far in its 
consequences, entwined its roots so deeply among the very ground- 
truths of religion^ that it could never have been suffered to remain at 
the hazard of all the misgrowths which it must needs have occasioned. 

And then, moreover, even had not the matters at stake been so im- 
portant, our idea of Christ's absolute veracity, apart from the value of 
the truth which he communicated, our idea of him as the Verax, no 
less than the Verus and the Veritas^ yrjijl not permit us to suppose that 
he used the language which he did, well knowing that there was no 
answerable thing, on which the language was founded. And in this 
there is no making a conscience about gnats, nor denying that figu- 
rative nature of all our words, out of whidi it results that much which 
is not literally true, is yet most true, inasmuch as it conveys the truest 
impression, — ^no requiring men to look into the derivations of their 
words^ before they venture to use them. It had been one thing for the 
Lord to have &llen in with the popular language, and to have spoken 
of persons under various natural afflictions as '^ possessed," supposing 
he had found such a language current, but now no longer, however 
once it might have been, vividly linked to the idea of possession by 
^irits of evil. This had been no more than our speaking of certain 
forms of madness as lunacy ; not thereby implying that we believe the 
moon to have, or to have had, any influence upon them ;* but finding 
the word, we use it : and this the more readily, since its original deri- 
vation is so entirely lost sight of in our common conversation, its first 
impress so completely worn off, that we do not thereby even seem to 
ooimtenance an error. But suppose with this same disbelief in lunar 
influences^ we were to begin to speak not merely of lunatics, but of 
persons on whom the moon was working, to describe the cure of such, 
as the moon's ceasing to afliict them ; or if a physician were solemnly 
to address the moon, bidding it to abstain from harming his patient, 
there would be here a passing over into quite a different region ; we 
should be here directly countenancing superstition and delusion; and 
plainly speaking untruly with our lips ; there would be that gulf be- 
tween our thoughts and our words, in which the essence of a lie con- 
sists. Now Christ does every where speak in such a language as this. 
Take, for instance, his words, Luke xi. 17 — ^26, and assume him as 
knowing, all the while he was thus speaking, that the whole Jewish 

• 

* There are cases of lanambulism, in which no doubt it has influence ; but they 
are few and exoeptional. (See Schubert, p. 118.) I am speaking of using the term 
to ezpreia all farms of mental unsoundness. 
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theory of demoniac possessions was utterly baseless, that there was no 
power of the kind which Satan exercised over the spirits of men, and 
what should we have here for a king of truth ? 

And then, besides this, the phenomena themselves are such as no 
theory of the kind avails to explain, and they thus bid us to seek for some 
more satisfying solution. For that madness was not the constituent ele- 
ment in the demoniac state is clear, since not only we have not the 
slightest ground for supposing'that the Jews would have considered all 
maniacs, epileptic or melancholic persons, to be under the power of evil 
spirits : but we have distinct evidence that the same malady they did 
sometimes attribute to an evil spirit^ and sometimes not, thus showing 
that the malady and possession were not identical in their eyes, and 
that the assumption of the latter was not a mere popular explanation for 
the presence of the former. Thus, on two occasions ^ey bring to the 
Lord those that were dumb, (Matt. ix. 32; xii. 22; on the second 
occasion it is one dumb and blind;) and in each of these cases the 
dumbness is traced up to an evil spirit. Yet it is plain that they did not 
consider all dumbness as having this root ; for ii^ the history given by 
St. Mark, (vii. 32,) of one deaf and dumb, that was the subject of 
Christ's healing power, it is the evident intention of the Evangelist to 
describe one laboring only under a natural defect; there is not the 
slightest appearance there of a desire to trace the source of his malady 
to any demoniacal influence. There were no doubt signs which were 
sufficiently distinct by which the different sources of the same defect 
were capable of being known : in the case of the demoniac there pro- 
bably was not the outward hindrance, not the still-fastened string of the 
tongue ; it was not the outward organ, but the inward power of using 
the oigan, which was at fault. This, with an entire apathy, a total dis- 
regard of all which was going on about him, may have sufficiently 
indicated that the cause of his malady lay deeper than on the surface. 
But, whatever may have been the signs which enabled those about the 
sufferers to make these distinctions, the fact itself that they did so dis- 
criminate between cases of the very same malady, proves decisively 
that there were not certain diseases which, without more ado, they attri- 
buted directly to Satan : but that they did designate by this name of 
possession, a condition which, while it was very often a condition of dis- 
ease, was also always a condition of much more than disease. 

But what was the condition which our Lord and his apostles signal- 
ized by this name 1 in what did it differ, upon the one side, from mad- 
ness, — upon the other, from wickedness 1 It will be impossible to make 
any advance toward the answer, without saying something, by way of 
preface, on the scriptural doctrine concerning the kingdom of evil, and 
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its personal head, and the relation in which he stands to the moral evil 
oi our world. Alike excluding, on the one side, the Manichsan doc- 
trine, which would make evil eternal as good, and so itself a god, — and 
ibe pantheistic, which would deny any true reality to evil at idl, or that 
it is any thing else than good at a lower stage, the unripe and therefore 
still bitter fruit, — ^the Scripture teaches the absolute subordination of evil 
to good, and its subsequence of order, in the fact that the evil roots itself 
in a creature, and one created originally pure, but the good in the Cre- 
ator. Yet, at the same time, it teaches that the opposition of this evil 
to the will of God is most real, is that of a will which does truly set 
itself against his will ; that the world is not a chess-board on which God 
is in fact playing both sides of the game, however some of the pieces 
may be black and some white ; but that the whole end of his govern- 
ment of the world is the subduing of this evil ; that is, not abolishing it 
by main force, which were no true victory, but overcoming it by right- 
eousness and truth. And from this one central will, alienated from the 
will of God, the Scripture derives all the evil in the universe; all 
gathers up in a person, the devil, who has most truly a kingdom, as 
God has, — a kingdom with its subordinate ministers, — " the devil and 
Us angels."* This world of ours stands not isolated, not rounded and 



* The devil, the cebtral power ef evil, is neyer in Scripture called daifiov or 
ioviov, nor yet, oo the other hand, his inferior ministers diafioXoL In regard of the 
vords Sai/toviov and daifictVf the first is in the New Testament of fan the most frequent 
e ee iu f en ce, being used sixty times, while daifiuv occurs but five times. The words are 
lot perhaps perfectly equivalent ; but there is more of personality implied in daifiuv 
ASD datftoviov. Other terms are mfeifM rrovrjpovt in/evfM aKoBaproVf mfei)fM daifioviav 
iKaBapTOVf and at Matt yiil 16, they are simply rd irvevfiara. The word daifiuv ( ^ 
iaifujv) is either derived from dao, scto, and then signifies ** the knowing,** the full 
«f insight, (in oldest Greek ddfiovj) while to know is the special prerogative of spirit- 
m1 beings ; (ob scientiam nominati, Augustine, De Civ. Dei, L 9, c. 20 ; as our En- 
IJSA "witdi** is perhaps from wiasen, to know;) or else from daiof in its sense of 
te divide ; the daifiovec are then the diatribtUaraf the dividers and allotters of good 
and of evil to men, and datftov would thus be very much the same as Moi/KZ, derived 
from /tipoc, a portion. And this derivation has its superiority in that ever a feeling 
of ike fateful is linked with the word. Thus, the man to whom the epithet daifwvio^ 
it applied, is one under an especial leading of the higher powers, whether that lead- 
ing is to glory or to destruction. In classic use the word is of much wider sig- 
TP ff<«iirft than in scriptural, embracing all intermediate beings between men and the 
very highest divinities, whether the deified men of the golden age, or created and 
mfuior powers ; and, as well as <5<u/iovtof, is a middle term, capable of being applied 
to the highest and the lowest, and first deriving from its adjunct a good or an evil 
rifnifiranrn ; thus we have dyaBodaiftuv, KaKQiaifiuv, Yet Augustine {De Civ. Dei, 
L 69, c 10) observes, that in his time even among heathens the word had come to 
bo noed only in nutUm partem, which he attributes to the influence which the Ohnrch 

17 
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complete in itself, but in living relation with two worlds, — a higher, 
from which all good in it proceeds, — and this lower, from which all evil. 
Thus man's sin is continually traced up to Satan'; Peter says to Ana- 
nias, " Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost 1" 
(Acts V. 3 ;) and St. John, of Judas Iscariot, *^ The devil having now 
put into his heart to betray him," (John xiii. 3 ; cf. 1 John iii. 8 ; John 
viii. 44,) the Scripture not thereby denying that the evil of men is truly 
their evil, but affirming with this, that it has its ground in a yet higher 
evil. It is their evil, since it is an act of their will which alone gives 
it leave to enter. To each man the key is committed and the task given 
to keep closed the gate of his soul by which the enemy would enter. 
But it is also true that it is the existence of another world, of evil be- 
yond and without our world, which makes all remissness here of such 
&tal and disastrous issue. 

This being so, the question which presents itself is this, namely, 
what peculiar form of the working of these dark powers of hell Scrip- 
ture designates by this title of demoniacal possessions. We have not 
here merely great sufferers ; we have not in the demoniacs, as in the case 
of the victims of ghastly and horrible diseases, onlif specimens of the 
mighty woe which Satan has brought in upon our race through that sin 
common unto all ; although we have such most truly. Nor yet, on the 
other hand, have we merely signal sinners, eminent servants of the devil, 
who with heart and will and waking consciousness are doing his work ; 
for this, whatever their antecedent guilt may have been, and often, I 
should imagine, it had been great, the demoniacs evidently are not But 
what strikes us most in them is the strange blending of the physical and 
the spiritual ; the two regions are not kept separate ; there is a breaking 
up of all the harmony of the lower, no less than of the higher life ; the 
same disorder and disorganization manifests itself in both. This too is 
worthy of notice, that the demoniac does not, like the wickod, stand only 
in near relation to the kingdom of Satan as a whole ; but his state is 
-even as if out of the dark hosts of the abyss, one, or, it may be, more, 
had singled him out for their immediate prey ; as when a lion or a leop- 
ard, not hunting merely a herd of flying antelopes, has fastened upon 
and is drinking out the life-blood of some one. 

But how had this come to pass? how had men sunken into this 
woful state *? been suflfered to be entangled so far in the bands of the 
devil, or so fallen under the dominion of one or more of his angels? 
Now we should err, no doubt, and get altogether upon a wrong track, if 

use of the word only in that sense, had spread even beyond its own limits. On the 
Greek idea of the daiftove^f see Greaser's masterly discussion, (S^fmbolikf part 8» pfk 
719—748, 8rd edit,) and Solqse's Naehgdoume Behnfim. T. 8, pp^ 667— 676. 
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we were to oonoeive of the demoniacs as the wont of men, and their 
possession as the plague and penalty of a wickedness in which they had 
eminently surpassed their fellows. Rather we must judge the demoniao 
one of the unhappiest, but not of necessity one of the most guilty^ of 
our kind.* On the contrary, the most eminent representatives and or- 
gum of Satan, false prophets and antichrists, are never spoken of in this 
languagcf We all feel that Judas^s possession, when Satan entered 
infto him, (John xiii. 27,) was specifically different from that of one of 
the unhappy persons whom Christ came to deliver. Or, to borrow an 
Qlnstration from the world of fiction, we should not speak of lago as 
iwfiovi^oftfvo^, however all the deadliest malignity of hell was ooneentra- 
led in him ; much more nearly we should find analogies to this state in 
•ome moments of Hamlet's life. The Greek poet will supply us with a 
yet apter example ; it is the noble Orestes, whom the " dogs of helP 
torture into madness ; the obdurate Clytemnestra is troubled on account 
cf her deed with no such spectres of the unseen world. Urns, too, in 

* Tbia is exactly Heinroth's ezaggeratioii, tracing op, as he does, insanity in every 
mm to foregoing sin ; and not this alone, but affirming, that none who had not fallen 
^Mply away from God could be liable to this infliction, that in bud they are those 
wbo have fidlen from htm the most utterly, the outermost circle of them who have 
ebeyed the centrifugal impulses of sin. But every one who knows what maimer of 
have been visited by this terrible calamity, and also what manner of persona 
not, at once revolts against this doctrine stated in this breadth and thus with- 
oei qualification. Tet, at the same time, his unquestionable merit remains, that more 
dkfinrtly, I believe, than any other had yet done, he dared to say out that such cases 
were to be looked at as standing in a different, and ofteniimea far nearer, connection 
to tlie kingdom of evil than a fever or a broken limbi The mere fact that the treat- 
■CBi of insanity is more and more allowed on all sides to be a moral treatment, and 
the physical remedies to be merely subsidiary to this, that almost alone out of this its 
naaoval may be hoped, should be alone sufficient to put it in wholly another class 
ftan every other disease. The attempt to range it with them is merely the attempt 
ntnral enough in those who know not the grace of GKmI in Christ, to avoid looking 
iato the awful deeps of our fallen nature. For a list of Heioroth's works, al- 
all bearing upon this subject, see the Cotuiertatiimt-Lexieon in the article on his 
In speaking on such a subject he had the inestimable advantage of being at 
a theologian and physidaa For Schubert*s more qualified opinion on the same 
aulgect, see his Krafikkeiien und Storunpen der mentehlieken SeeU, p 87. 

t So the accusation of the people, ** Thou hast a devil," (John viL 20 ; viii. 48, 62 ; 
Em SO,) was quite different from, and betrayed infinitely less deadly malignity than, 
Ihat of the Pharisees^ that he cast out devils by Beelzebub. (BCatt ziL 24.) Timt 
int was a common coarse blasphemy, a stone flung at random ; this, which charged 
Urn with being in willing alliance with the prince of evil, was on the very verge of 
the sin against the Holy Ohost (ver. 81). The distinction between the wicked 
tke demoniac was clearly recognised by the early Chorcfa; ii hid Ika tzoonuni^ 
for the fhrst, its exorcists for the liMt 
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Je^ — 1SICUS& viM k 3iiCf» 2a»tci*)i soi&er ▼^■?ki£ feBi« *»^*p*il, but 
i ^ oilj 'vj z^sBLg A -v^LCK Biii iziirt tTx^*' ^pKiik ^OB ; so xhaX 
n ot yjum umi rjiL -w* ir^ irx v. «« 'iks- v-'^fTTte Ci^^g n to 
Ilk iiejc>, -vIIL of «L ratrlj kifs kqL **s i3ifr «ll In c cmeu Me wreck 

Ai>L 'fxaa«uix^j vri nf^u v« fai i=. ikt deBMnae tke Msse of % 
auMTT «£ -viu!^ Lt 'iMs BT.n Mc-^Ssstfe. isii de«cp 6e£Bg of invsid dis- 
<r>rd, </ ti^ tr3« liife ^znuErij isaencRii. cf ic aEcc ptDver wkick hie mss- 
ter«^ LIxci vbryU'r. aad &c/v i» trsij krdics over kim. and ever dnwii^ 
lurit^st %wMj firjtu ]£iQ hi v^jc: CELT ITT cTtazed. muSHa^eae^ can find 
naqit «&d ]>ahcit. His sU&e is in tb& tn^t seose of tW word ^ a poeses- 
SKID -r MnfAher h niiiag zn dhe kigk places of Ils soqL awl fans cast 
dowc Um; rigfatfol lord from his seas ; an-i be knows tikis ; and ovt of 
^ CM»CK>Qs&<4« of it tbiErre goes PjTXh froiQ lum a err for redempdoo, 
so fto<m aA ever a glimpse of Ikope is a^ried. an nnlooked-for Redeemer 
draws near, Thu sense of misery, this Teaming afler delirerance, was, 
m (set, what made these demoniacs objects and subjects for Oirist^s heal- 
ing power. Without it they would have been as little objects of this as 
the devils, who are complete and circular in evil, in whom there is 
nothing for the divine grace to take bold of: so that even in their case, 
as in every other, (kith was the condition of healing. There was in them 
a spark of higher life, not yet trodden out, whidi, indeed, so long as thej 
were alone, was but light enough to reveal to them their darkness ; and 
which none but the very Lord of life could have fiumed again into a 
flame. But He who came to dissolve the works of the devil, as he 
showed himself lord over purely physical evil, a healer of the diseases 
of men, and lord also of purely spiritual evil, a deliverer of men (rom their 
sins — he showed himself also lord in these complex cases partaking of the 
nature of either, ruler also in this border land, where these two regions 
of evil join, and run so strangely and unaccountably one into the other. 

Yet while thus ^ men possessed with devils^' is not at all an equiva- 
lent expression for eminently wicked men, bom of the serp^it seed, of 
the devil's regeneration, and so become children of the devil, seeing that 
in Huch there is no cry for redemption, no desire after deliverance, yet 
should it, I think, always on the other hand be held &st, that lavish sin, 
and especially indulgence in sensual lusts, superinducing as it would 
often a weakness in the nervous system, which is the especial band be- 
tween body and soul, may have laid open these unhappy ones to the 
fbarAil incursions of the powers of darkness. They were greatly guilty, 
though not the guiltiest of men. And this they felt, that by their own 
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e( they had given themselves over to this tyranny of the devil, a tyran- 
\j from which, as far as their horizon reached, they could see no hope 
if deliverance, — that it was to themselves they owed that this hellish 
a^ht was no longer without them, no longer something against which 
hey could shut the door, which if it was resisted would flee from them ; 
at a power which now they could not resist and which would not flee. 
The phenomena which the demoniacs of Scripture, especially those 
iom before us, exhibit, entirely justify this view of the real presence of 
nother will upon the will of the sufierer — ^not merely influences which 
•d little by little moulded and modified his will and brought it into sulv 
BOtion, but a power which he, even at the very moment that it is using 
Im, feels to be the contradiction of his truest being; which yet has 
bvoed itself upon him, and from which now he cannot defend himself — 
at is compelled to speak and act merely as the organ of that devilish 
al^it which possesses him, however presently again his personal con- 
dousness may reassert itself for a moment* This, that they have not 
ooome indissolubly one, that the serpent and the man have not, as in 
Itaite's awful image, grown together, ^ each melted into other,'*f but 
htt they still are twain ; this is, indeed, the redemptive fact which suf- 
ires amid the ruin of their moral and spiritual being. Yet does it, for 
be actual time being, give the appearance, though a deceptive one, of a 
hr antirer wreck of their life, that manifests itself in wicked men, who 
iMre given themselves over wholly, without reserve and without reluo- 

* "Bow reiBarkable in aoeeasefl of delirium tremem, which, as is well known, is the 
BDVge of lavish indulgence in intoxicating drinks, to find something analogous to this 
iambLd ooosdoiisness. A Ute work describing the victim of this, expresses itself thus : 
b Us most tranquil and collected moments he is not to be trusted ; for the transition 
mm that state to the greatest violence is instantaneous : he is often recalled by a 
wrd to m apparent state of reason, but as quickly his fidse impressions return ; there 
9 mmetimet emdenee, ett the tinier of a itate of double eonteiouetuis, a condition of 
riad whidi is sometimes remembered by the patient when the paroxysm is over." 
BtaoBT and Aonisoir, On the Practice of Medieine, v. 1, p 262.) And Gfrdrer, a 
lonnan rationalist^ is struck with a like phenomenon in others. He says in his book 
7m Seiliffthum und die Wahrheit, Stuttgart, 1838, p 802 : Auch scheue ich mich 
nis alien Auf kUlrem nicht zu bemerken, das neuerdings hier jeu Lande gar seltsame 
hSBKeinimgen der Art beobachtet worden sind, und wenn ich recht unterrichtet bin, 
t hat die hdcfaste ftrtzliche Behorde in Wurtemberg, der solche Falle vorgelegt 
, dalun entschieden, dass es allerdings Krankheiten geben konne, durch weldie 

M Bewnsstseyn in den Menscfaen entstehen, so awar das der Betroffene Uberseugt 
rt» neben seinem Ich noch ein Anderes mit Gewalt eingedrungenes in sich su haben. 
it« note he adds, Mein Gew&hrsmann ist, ausser mehreren Anderen, ein Mann, den 
rii genau k«nn6, von kaltem Verstande, onbeiangen, wahrhaftig, ein mathematischer 
bpC 

f Davii^ Iitfltrma, Canto 25. 
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tanoy, to do evil with both hands earnestly. In these last, by the very 
completeness of their loss, there is a unity, a harmony, if one may dare 
to use the word ; there are no merest incoherencies, no violent contra- 
dictions at every instant emerging in their words and in their conduct ; 
they are at one with themselves. But all these incoherencies and self- 
contradictions we trace in the demoniac ; he rushes to the feet of Jesus, 
as coming to him for aid, and then presently he deprecates his interfer- 
ence. There is not in him one vast contradiction to the true end of his 
being, consistently worked out, but a thousand lesser contradictions, in 
the midst of which the true idea of his life, not wholly obscured, does 
yet sometimes by fitful glimpses reappear. There is on his part an oc- 
casional reluctancy against this usurpation by another of his spirit's 
throne — a protest, which for. the present, indeed, but augments the eon- 
fusion of his life — ^yet which contains in it the pledge of a possible free- 
dom and order, which may be given back to that life at a future time. 

There is one objection to this view of the matter which may still be 
urged, namely, that if this possession is any thing more than insanity in 
its different forms, how comes it to pass that there are no demoniacs 
now 1 that they have wholly disappeared from the wdtld? But the as- 
sumption that there are none, is itself one demanding to be proved. It 
is not hard to perceive why there should be few by comparison ; why 
this form of spiritual evil should have lost greatly both in frequency 
and malignity, and from both these causes be far more difficult to recog- 
nize. For in the first place, if there was any thing that marked the 
period of the Lord's coming in the flesh, and that immediately succeed- 
ing, it was the wreck and con^sion of men's spiritual life which was 
then, the sense of utter disharmony, the hopelessness, the despair which 
must have beset every man that thought at all, — thb, with the tendency 
to rush with a frantic eagerness into sensual enjoyments as the refuge 
from despairing thoughts. That whole period was the hour and power 
of darkness — of a darkness, which then immediately before the dawn of 
a new day, was the thickest. The world was again a chaos, and the 
creative words, '* Let there be light," though just about to be spoken, as 
yet were not uttered. It was exactly the crisis for such soul maladies 
as these, in which the spiritual and bodily should be thus strangely inter- 
linked, and it is nothing wonderful that they should have abounded at 
that time ; for the predominance of certain spiritual maladies at certain 
epochs of the world's history which were specially fitted for their genera- 
tion, with their gradual decline and disappearance in others less conge- 
nial to them, is a fact itself admitting no manner of question.* 

* It has been remarioiUy tiaoed by Becker, in three Tsliiable treatieee whkhhaTt 
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Moreover we caimot doubt that the might of hell has been greatly 
broken by the coming of the Son of God in the flesh ; and with ^is the 
grosser manifestations of its power ; '* I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
Mm heaven.'' (Luke x. 18.) We believe that his rage and violence 
are continually hemmed in and hindered by the preaching of the Word 
and ministration of the Sacraments. It were another thing even now in 
a heathen land, especially in one where Satan was not left in undisturbed 
possession, but wherein the great crisis of the conflict between light and 
darkness was finding place through the first incoming there of the Gospel 
of Christ. There we should expect very much to find, whether or not 
in such great intensity, yet manifestations analogous to these. There is 
a very interesting communication from Rhenius, the Lutheran mission- 
ary,* in which he gives this as exactly his experience in India, — that 
among the native Christians, even though many of them walk not as 
children of light, yet there is not this falling under Satanic influence in 
soul and body, which he traced frequently in the heathen around him ; 
and he shows by a remarkable example, and one in which he is himself 
the witness throughout, how the assault in the name of Jesus on the 
kingdom of darkness, as it brings out all forms of devilish opposition 
into fiercest activity, so calls out the endeavor to counterwork the truth 
through men who have been made direct organs of the devilish will. 

It may well be a question moreover, if an apostle, or one with apos- 
tolic discernment of spirits, were to enter now into one of our mad- 
houses, how many of the sufferers there he might not recognize as thus 
having more immediately fallen under the tyranny of the powers of 
darkness. Certainly in many cases of mania and epilepsy there is a 
condition very analogous to that of the demoniacs, though the sufferer, 
and commonly the physician, apprehend it differently, f Yet this appr^ 
hension of theirs is not of the essence of the matter ; this will but be in 
general the reflection of the popular notion of the age about it. Thus 
no doubt the Jews multiplied quite unnecessarily the numbers of the 
possessed, counting as they did, among the cases of possession, many 

been tnudated into English under this common title. On the Epidemiei of tfie Mid' 
dU AgtM, In treating of the terrible Dancing Mania, he has clearly shown how 
there are centuries open to peculiar inflictions of these kinds ; how they root them- 
selves in a peculiar temperament which belongs to men's minds in those ages ; and 
how when they disappear, or become rare and lose their intensity, their very ezisi- 
CBce is denied by the skeptical ignorance of a later age. (pp. 87 — 152.) 

* It is of the date March 27, 1818, and is printed in Von Meyer's Blmer /Or 
kSkere Wahrheit, v. 7, p. 199—208. 

f I understand that Esquirol, for I hare not had the opportunity of myself ooq- 
salting his works, recogpizes demoniacs now. There eoold not be a higher authority. 
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lower forms of disharmony in the inner life ; so too I should believe it 
was in the early Church, and many then who had not fallen under this 
immediate tyranny of the devil, may yet have traced up their sufferings 
directly to him.* Now, however, the popular feeling which the unhappy 
man brings with him into his forlorn state sets the opposite way, and in 
agreement with this is the language which he uses. But the case 
which is now before us is one in which no question can exist, since the 
great Physician himself treats and declares it as one of a veritable pos- 
session. 

There is something very striking in the connection in which this mir- 
acle stands with that other which went immediately before. Our Lord 
has just shown himself as the pacifier of the tumults and the discords 
in the outward world; he has spoken peace to the winds and to the 
waves, and hushed with a word the elemental war. But there is some- 
thing wilder and more fearful than the winds and the waves in their 
fiercest moods — even the spirit of man, when it has broken loose from 
all restraints and yielded itself to be the organ not of God, but of him 
who brings uttermost confusion wheresoever his dominion reaches. And 
Christ will do here a yet mightier work than that which he accomplished 
there ; he will prove himself here also the Prince of Peace, the bringer 
back of the lost harmony ; he will speak, and at his potent word Uiis 
madder strife, this blinder rage which is in the heart of man, will allay 
itself; and here also there shall be a great calm. 

In seeking to combine the accounts given us of this memorable heal- 
ing, this difficulty meets us at the outset,* namely, that St. Matthew 



* There is another difficulty also, namely, that St liatthew should lay the scene 
of the miracle in the country of the G^gesenes, St Mark and St Luke in that of the 
Gadarencs. But the MSS. in all three Eyangelists vary in their reading between 
TadaprivCv, VepaorivQvj and TepyeaipniVf so that it is impossible to say that there is any 
even apparent contradiction here. Lachmann, for instance, finds none, who, certainly 
not with any motive of excluding such, reads TepcunpfCtv throughout, which was the 
reading Origcn found in most MSS. of his day. Fritschze, m like manner, reads 
every where TtidapffvuVf which Winer also prefers. (Real Worterbuch^ s. v. Oadara.) 
This reading, Origen says, was not in many MSS. of his time ; yet there seems hardly 
a doubt that it is the right one ; for Gadara, the capital city of Perssa, lay s. k. of the 
southern point of Gennesareth, at a distance of not more than 60 stadia from Tiberias, 
its country being called VadaptTi^. But Gerasa lay on the extreme eastern limit of 
PeriBa, so as sometimes to be numbered among the cities of Arabia, and much too hx 
distant to give its name to any district on the borders of the lake. Origen, therefore, 
on topographic motives, proposes Tifjyeaa : but no evidence seems adducible, except 
his assertion, to prove the existence of any city bearing that name in the neighborhood 
4d the laka Joiephua never makes mention of it If there did lie any difference ia 
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qpeaks of two demoniacs, while St. Mark and St. Luke speak only of 
one. Many explanations of this have been offered, as that one was a 
more notable person in the country than the other ; or that one was so 
much more savage as to cause the other, by most persons, hardly to be 
taken note of; which is that of Maldonatus.* Whatever may have 
been the cause, it is, I think, evident, that one did fall into the back- 
ground ; and, therefore, following the more detailed account of St. Mark 
and St. Luke, I shall speak in the main as they do, of the one demoniac 
irho met the Lord as he came out of the ship ; not in the least as though 
the other was not present : but the accounts of St. Mark and St. Luke, 
where there appears but one, being those which, as the fullest, I desire 
mainly to follow, it would be full ot continual embarrassments to use 
any other language. 

The picture of the miserable man is fearful ; and in drawing it, 
each Evangelist has some touches which are peculiarly his own ; but 
St. Mark's is the most eminently graphic of all, adding as it does many 
■trokes which wonderfully heighten the terribleness of the man's condi- 
tioD, and so also magnify the glory of his cure. The man had his 
dwelling among the tombs, that is, in unclean places, unclean because 
ci the dead men's bones which were there. To those who did not on 
diis account shun them, these tombs of the Jews would afford ample 
ibelter, being either natural caves, or recesses hewn by art out of the 
rode, often so large as to be supported with columns, and with cells 
upon their sides for the reception of the dead.f Being, too, without the 
dties, and oftentimes in remote and solitary places, they would attract 
those wh3 90ught to flee from all fellowship of their kind.| This man 



tiie original readings, it would probably be explained thus, that the limits of the 
itrritory, which might be said to belong to each city, were not yerj accurately deter- 
nuned, so that one Evangelist called it the country of one city, and another of another. 

* Augustine {De Cant. Ewsng.^ L 2, cl 24) : Intelligas unum eorum fuisse persona 
tlicnjus clarions et famosioris, quern regio ilia mazimd dolebai. So Theophylact, 
that one was hriarifioTipoc, and Grotius. See another solution in LioHrroor's Exer- 
mL on 8t Markf (in lo&) It remained for a modem interpreter, Amraon, in his 
BibliMche I Theologie, to conjecture that the two were the madman and his keeper. It 
is remarkable that in the same way St Matthew makes mention of two blind men, 
(zx. 80,) where the others make mention only of one. (Mark z. 46 ; Luke zviiL 85.) 

f Burckhardt and other travellers mention many such tombs on the further side 
of the lake, and in the immediate neighborhood of the spot where Oadara stood, as 
esisting to this present day. 

X H&yemick, on Daniel ir. 88, quotes ^tius, De Melaneholid, L 8, c 8 ; where 
of the melancholy-mad he says, (d trXeiov^ h aKoreivotc roiroic ;t^'povcr( SiaTpifieiv, xal 
h /MV^fioat^ Koi h ipifioic. And Warburtoa (in Ths Creteent and the Orou^ v. 2, p. 862) 
remarkably illustrates this account : On descending from these heights [those of Lebtr 

18 
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was possessed of that extraordinary muscular strength which maniacs 
so often put forth, (compare Acts xix. Id,) and thus all efforts to bind 
and restrain him, (and such had often been repeated,) had proved inef- 
fectual. (Mark y. 6.) St. Matthew alone relates how he had made 
the way impassable for travellers ; St. Luke alone that he was without 
clothing,* although this is involved in St. Mark's account, who tells us 
that afler he was healed he was found ^ clothed, and in his right mind^^ 
sitting at Jesus' feet Yet with all this, he was not so utterly lost, but 
that there evermore woke up in him a sense of his misery, and of the 
terrible bondage under which he had oome, although this could express 
itself only in his cries, and in a bUnd' nge against himself, out of which 
he wounded and cut himself with atoiusayf recognizing no doubt his own 
evil will as that which had given entiinoe to this terrible host of Satanic 
influences into his inmost being. | 

From such a one as this did the Lord receive his first greeting on 
those shores which now, probably for the first time, his feet were treading. 
This man with his companion starting from the tombs, which were their 
ordinary dwelling-place, rushed down to encounter, it may have been 
with hostile violence, the intruders that had dared to set foot on their do- 
main. Or it may have been that they were at once drawn to Christ by 
the secret instinctive feeling that he was their helper, and driven from 
him by the sense of the awful gulf that divided them from him, the Holy 
One of God. At any rate, if it vxu with purposes of violence, ere the 
man reached him his mind was changed : ^^for he had commanded Hie 



non], I found myself in a cemetery^ whose scalptured torbons showed me that the 
neighboring Tillage was Moslem. The silence of night was now broken hy fierce yeU% 
and howling$, which I discovered proceeded from a naked maniae, who was fighting 
with some wild dogs for a bone. The moment he perceived me, he left his canine 
comrades, and bounding along with rapid strides, seized my horse's bridle, and almost 
forced him backward over the cli£^ by the grip he held of the powerful Mameluke btt" 

* Pritchard {On In$anity, p. 26) quotes from an Italian physiciao's description of 
raving madness or mania : " A striking and characteristic circumstance is the propen- 
sity to go quite naked. The patient tears his clothes to tatters," and presently, in 
exact accordance with the description we have here : " Notwithstanding his constant 
exertion of mind and body, the muscular strength of the patient seems daily to 
increase. He is able to break the strongest bonds, and even chains." 

f Pritchard {On Intanity, p. 118) describing a case of raving mania : — ** He habi- 
tually wounded his hands, wrists, and arms, with needles and pins;. . . .the blood 
sometimes flowed copiously, dropping from his elbows when his arms were bare." 

X A fearful commentary on the words of St Peter, who describes sodi as this 
man as being Karadwoffrevoftivcvc imd roO dia^oTiOv, (Acts x. 88.) An apocryphal 
allusion to this miracle adds one circumstance more, that they gnawed their own 
flesh: aapKo^Qyoivrai rHv Idiuv fuXuv, (Thilo's Ood Apoerypk, v. 1, p^ jBOS^) 
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mnelean fpirit to come cut ofihe man^^^* (Luke viii. 29,) and the tmclean 
^irit had recognized one that had a right to oommand, with whom force 
would avail nothing ; and, like others on similar occasions, sought by a 
■trong adjuration to avert his coming doom. He ^^ cried with a hud 
voice^ What have J to do with thee, Jestu, thou Son of the most high 
GodT'* that is, "What have we in common? why interferest thou with 
usi why wilt thou not let us alone? I adjure thee hy God that thou tor- 
ment me no/."f Herein the true devilish spirit speaks out, which counts 
it a torment not to be suffered to torment others, and an injury done to 
itself^ when it is no more permitted to be injurious to others. In St. 
Matthew they say, ^^Art thou come hither to torment us before the timeP'* 
in which last words, " before the time,^^ is the confession upon their part 
of a time coming, a time, too, not to be averted, when there shall be an 
entire victory of the kingdom of light over that of darkness, and when 
all which belong unto the latter shall be shut up in the abyss, (Rev. xx. 
10 ]) when all power of harming shall be taken away from them, and 
they shall acquiesce in their inevitable doom. And all Scripture agrees 
with this, that the judgment of the angels is yet to come, (1 Cor. vi. 3 ;) 
they are " reserved in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judg- 
ment of. the great day ;" (Jude 6;) and what the unclean spirits depre- 
cate here, is the bringing in, by anticipation, of that final doom. 

But this is here noticeable, that the first bidding of Girist is not 
immediately obeyed ; — ^that the evil spirits remonstrate, and do not at 
once quit their hold. No doubt the Lord could have forced them to do 
00 had he willed, but the man might have perished in the process. (C£ 
Mark ix. 24.) Even that first bidding had brought on a terrible parox- 
ysm. It was then of Christ's own will, of the Physician's, wise and ten- 
der as he was strong, to proceed step by step. And, first, he demands 

* In the same way Mark y. 8, should be taken parenthetically, and as a plusqu 
perfect — " For be had said unto him. Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit'* 

f Baur {Apollanitu von Tyana und Chrutus^ p. 145) observes the remarkable 
resemblance which the narrative in the Life of Apclloniu9y (L 4, c. 25,) of the demon 
which sought vainly to avert its doom, and at length yielded to the threatening words 
of ApoUonius, and abandoned the young man of Oorcyra, has with the present. Apol- 
lonius exercises there the same tormentnig, and by the demon irresistible, might. 
A resemblance may be traced even in the very words. As the possessed exclaims 
here, Ti inol koX aol, 'I^aov, vd tov Oeov rov inlftarov ; dioftai oov, ft^ fu ^aaavioy^, 
BO there of the Lamia it is said, diucpvovri i^ei rd ^dofta, koI iSeiro ft^ fiaaavi^eiv 
airrd, /itfdi ivayKal^nv 6fju)Xoyelv, 6, ri elij. He does not doubt that that narrative was 
fashioned in imitation of this. The expulsion of a demon recorded c. 20 of the saibe 
book, has more remarkable points of resemblance ; and he might have referred to 
another expulsion, (I 8, & 88,) in which many features of the father's intercession for 
his lunatic son, (Matt xvii.,) and of the Sjrophcenician mother for her absent daughter, 
appear curiously blended together. 
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of him his name, — some say for magnifying the greatness of the deliv- 
erance and the Deliverer, by showing, through the answer, the power 
and strength of the foe that was overcome. But, most probably, the 
question was directed to the man, and was for the purpose of calming 
him, by bringing him to recollection, to the consciousnes of his perso- 
nality, of which a man's name is the outward expression, — that he was 
a person who had once been apart from, and was not now inextricably 
intertwined with those spiritual wickednesses now lording over him. 
The question might thus have been intended to facilitate his cure.* But 
if so meant,' either the evil spirit snatches at the answer and replies for 
himself, or the unhappy man, instead of recurring to his true name, that 
which should remind him of what he was before he fell under the do- 
minion of these alien powers, in this reply, "ify name is Legion^ Jar we 
are many^^ — a reply in which truth and error are fearfiilly blended, — 
declares his sense of the utter ruin of his whole moral and spiritual 
being. Not on one side only, but on every side, the walls of hb spirit 
have been broken down ; and he is laid open to all the incursions of 
evil, torn asunder in infinite ways, now under one hostile and hated 
power, now under another. The destruction is complete ; they who rule 
over him are " lords many." He can find no other way to express his 
state than in an image drawn from the reminiscences of his former life. 
He had seen the thick and serried ranks of a Roman legion, that fearful 
instrument of oppression, that sign of terror and fear to the conquered 
nations, and before which the Jew more especially quailed. Even such, 
at once one and many, cruel and inexorable and strong, were the powers 
that were tyrannizing over him.f When it is said of Mary Magdalene, 
that out of her had gone seven devils, (Luke viii. 2,) something of the 
same truth is expressed, — that her spiritual life was laid waste, not on 
one side only, but on many. (Cf. Matt. xii. 45.) 

And then again, with that interchange of persons which was con- 
tinually going forward, that quick shifting, so to speak, of the polarity, 
so that at one moment the human consciousness became the positive, at 
another the negative pole, the unclean spirit, or rather the man, become 
now his organ, speaks out anew, entreating not to be sent into the 
abyss,| (Luke viii. 31,) or clothing his petition in the form of a notion 

* It is well known that in caaea of somnambulism, which mast be regarded as a 
disorder, though in one of the mildest forms, of the spiritual life, the sleep-walker, 
when every thing else fails, may often be awakened and recalled to a healthy state 
oTconsdousness through being addressed by his name. (Sohubbet^s KromkheiUn 
wnd Storungen der metuefU. 8eele, p. 868.) 

f See 0L8HAU8Eir*8 Commentary (in loa) 

X Eif r^ dpvaaov, — unhappily translated in our yersion, ** into the d^ep,^ so leaviiii|( 
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rUflh belonged to the man whom he possessed, not; to be sent away out 
r the country. (Mark v. 8.) The request is in each case the same, 
r, according to Jewish notions, certain countries being assigned to evil 
I well as good spirits, and they being unable to overpass their limits, 
> be sent out of the assigned country, no other being open to them, 
leuld amount to the same thing as being sent into the abyss, since that 
kme would remain for them. This request is in fact a repetition of 
Mir prayer that they should not be tormented before the time. 

Hereupon follows a circumstance that has ever proved one of the 
Uefest stumbling-blocks which men have found in the Evangelical his- 
wy. The devils, if they must leave their more welcome habitation, 
lie heart of man, if indeed the Stronger is come, binding the strong 
ad spoiling his goods, taking his thralls out of hi§ power, yet entreat, 
I their inextinguishable desire of harming, that they may be allowed to 
Bter into the swine, of which a large herd, — St Mark, with his usual 
imctuality, notes that they were ^^ about ttoo thousand^^ — ^were feeding 
B the neighboring clifis. But to the evil all things turn to harm, 
lod's saints and servants appear not to be heard ; and the very refusal 
f their requests is to them a blessing. (2 Cor. xii. 7.) The wicked, 
livi (Job i. 11) and his ministers and servants, are sometimes heard, 
Ad the very granting of their petitions issues in their greater confusion 
Bd loss.* So was it now : these evil ppirits had their prayers heard ; 
Bt only to their ruin. They are allowed to enter into the swine ;f but 
le destruction of the whole herd follows ; and that which they dreaded 
mdd seem to have come upon them ; no longer finding organs in which 
r through which to work, they are driven perforce to the abysmal deep, 
luch they most would have shunned. 



Mmi for a ooofosioa with what follows, where the swine under their influence rush 
jfwn into the sea. Wlclif 's was better, ** The! preieden hym that he schulde not 
Nnande hem, that thej schulden go in to helL" With a like liability to confusion, 
b translated " the deep,** Rom. x. T, where also ** hell," meaning by that word 
Cades, in its most comprehensiye sense, including the place for the gathering of the 
•parted as well as the fvkax^, the abode of evil spirits, would have been better, 
these two places, the word only occurs in Revelations, but there several 
as iz. 1, 2, 11 ; xl 7 ; zviL 8 ; zz. 1, 8, where it plainly means only the last, 
le rdpTopoc (2 Pet it 4) = yiewa. The word is properly an adjective from pvaaoc, 
silk for pvdoc. So Euripides (PA<vntMCB, v. 1682) : raprdpcv d^vaaa xacfmra, 

* See Augustine's ezcellent words in Ep, Joh, Tract 6, 7, 8. 

f The matter is so plain as hardly to be worth noticing, that Christ did not tend 
m devils into the swine ; he drove them out from the men ; all beyond was merely 
•nnissive. Thus Augustine : Ezpulsa et in porcos permiua damonia ; and Aquinas : 
tuod autem pord in mare prscipitati sunt, non fiiit operatio divini miraculi, sed 
oeratio dsBmonum e penmssiooe divinA. 
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Now the first difficulty, the destruction of the swine, one of the same 
order as that of the withering of the jfig-trce through Christ's word, 
(Matt xn, 19,) is hardly worth noticing. A man is of more value 
than many swine. And if this granting of the requesl <^ the evil 
spirits helped in any way the cure of the man, caused them to resign 
their hold on him more easily, mitigated the paroxysm of their going 
forth, (cf. Mark ix. 26,) this would have been motive enough. Or still 
more probably, it may have been necessary for the permanent healing 
of the man that he should have an outward evidence and testimony that 
the hellish powers whidi held him in bondage had quitted him. He 
wanted his deliverance sealed and realized to him in the open destruction 
of his enemies; not else would he have been persuaded of the truth of 
that deliverance, and that Christ had indeed and for ever set him free : 
as the children of Israel, coming out of Egypt, must see the dead bodies 
of their oppressors on the shore, ere they could indeed believe that these 
never again should bring them back into their old bondage. 

In regard, too, of the loss incurred by the 6wners of those swine, 
- there is no more reason why this should have been laid hold of and made 
an object of cavil than every murrain that causes cattle to^ die, or inun- 
dation that destroys the fruits of the field, or other natural calamity with 
which God chastens his children, punishes, or seeks to make contrite the 
hearts of his enemies. For oftentimes the taking away by God is in a 
higher sense a giving ; it is the taking away of the meaner thing, for 
the purpose of making receptive of the higher. Thus might it well have 
been intended here, how.ever the sin of these Gardarenes hindered Christ's 
gracious design. If these herds belonged to Jewish owners, and we know 
from Josephus, that there were great multitudes of hellenizing Jews just 
in these parts, there may have been in this loss a punishment meant for 
them who from motives of gain showed themselves despisers of Moses' 
law. Yet a great part of the population of the Decapolis was certainly 
Gentile ; Josephus calls Gadara itself a Greek city.* 

But again, it seems strange that the unclean spirits ask permission to 
enter into the swine, yet no sooner have they done so than they defeat 
their own purpose, destroying that animal life, from which if they be al* 
together driven, they have already confessed they will be obliged to be- 
take them to the more detested place of their punishment. But it is no- 
where said that they drove the swine down the steep place into the sea. 
It is just as easy, and much more natural, to understand that against 
their will the swine, when they found themselves spaced by this new and 
strange power, rushed themselves in wild and panic fear to their destmo- 
tton,^-the first leaping down the cliffs, and Uie rest blindly following. 
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•1 be it that tlie creatures thus rushed themselves to their own destrue- 
ns or were impelled by the foul spirits, does there not here in either case 
me out the very essence of evil in its truest manifestation, that it is 
ennore outwitted and defeats itself^ being as inevitably scourged in the 
ntiog of its requests as in their refusal ; that it is stupid, blind, sel^ 
Btndicting, and suiddal'; that it can only destroy, and will rather in- 
Ive itself in the oommon ruin than not destroy ? 
• Moreover in their blind hatred against the Lord they may have been 
■tant to bring this additional harm, whatsoever it was, upon themselves, 
'tte hopes that by this act they would bring upon him the ill-will, as 
m actually the case, of the inhabitants of that re^on, and so limit and 
ider his blessed work among them. And this no doubt they did, for 
was fear of further losses, and alienation from Christ on account of 
it which through his presence had already be&llen them, which was 
» motive for their urging him to leave their country. 

Bat the question offering more real matter for consideration is the 
tmnp in of the devils into the swine, — ^the working of the spiritual life 
the bestial, which seems altogether irreceptive of it, and not to possess 
I organs through which it could operate. 1 put aside of course here, 
both in themselves merely ridiculous, and irreconcilable with the 
OQments as they lie before us, the solutions of Paulus and his compeers, 
It the demoniac, in the parting paroxysm of his madness, hunted the 
Mtures over the precipices into the lake, or that while the swineherds 
ra drawn by curiosity to watch the encounter between Christ and the 
moniac, or had gone to warn him of the danger of meeting the mad- 
tOf the untendcd herd fell a fighting, and so tumbled headlong ovep 
lorags. 

Whatever difficulty is here, it certainly is not so to be evaded ; and 
lir perplexity at any rate claims to be respectfully treated, who find 
hard to reconcile this incident with what else they have been 
qght to hold fast as most precious concerning the specific difference 
;ween man and the whole order of spiritual existences on the one side, 
i the animal creation on the other. This difficulty, however, proceeds 
the assumption that that lower world is wholly shut up in itself, and 
apable of receiving impressions from that which is above it ; while 
tainly all deeper investigations would lead to an opposite conclusion, 
not to the breaking down the boundaries between the two worlds, but 
the showing in what wonderful ways the lower is subject to the im- 
mons of the higher, both for good and for evil.* Nor does this work- 
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(Loke T. 8 ;; bvl. as almdr ccaerrcd, vaa provcfcad bj tke iE^vrr vkkh 
ainad J froci kis hntf prM eaoc aiaioe^ ttan. kki cBsoed to dvir worid- 
It pov«ewi'o&f . a^ p^eriaor* or the greater losses vtttk jeC tfer feared 
TLis vas tfi^^r tr^ : It was m>w to be seen wketber tke kla g d om of 
Ittaren was tike £rst tbirg in tiheir eiteem ; wkecker ^er wcold kold all 
else as dieap bj oooipansQici : so tbat hi this aspect tke deslmctiGn of the 
swine had in regard of them an eddcal aim. It was their tnal, §ar the 
diacorering of what temper thej were ; and mider this tzial thej fefled. 
It was nothing to them that a man. probablT a iellow-citixeB, was deUr- 
ered from that terrible bondage, that they saw him " sittimp at iktjeei of 
Jttwi^ receiving instmcticci from him, (Lake x. 39; AeCs xxiL 3,) 
^elothtd and in kU right mindr* The breadi diat was made in their 
woHdl jT pro^>erit J alone oocopied their thou^bts : §ot ^Hritnal blessings 
that were broaght near to them thej cared nothing, and " Aey wen 
afraid^ thej knew not what next might foDow. Thej onl j knew that 
the presence of God's Hoi j One was intolerable to them while thej re- 



% p. 72,) with reference to thif pretent minriip, the poaobilitj of the paasiiig over of 
demoDiae oooditioD* apoo others, and eren upon animalii (die MogUckheit eines Udier- 
gangs dimomscfaer Zostaode snf Andere, nod aelbst anf Thiere). How remazkmUe is 
this respect tre well-aatbeoticated cases of dairroyanoe, in wbidi the horse is eridentlj 
bj its terror and extreme agitation and otter refusal ioadranoe, a partaker of the TisioQ 
of its rider. (See Passataht^s TJnUru. ub d. ffeiUeken, p. 816.) And indeed in our 
eommcn life the horse, and the dog no less, are eminently reoeptire of the spiritual con- 
ditions of their appointed lord and master, Man. With what electric swifbieflB does the 
ooarage or fear of the rider pass into the horse; and so to the gladneas or depression 
of its master is almost instantaneooslj reflected and reprodooed in his fiuthful dog. It 
is true that we should expect, as we should find, far less of this in the grosser nature 
of the swine than in those creatures of nobler races. Tet the yerj fierceness and gross- 
Dsss of these animals may have been exactly that which best fitted them for leoeiTiDg 
such impulses from the lower world as those under which they perished 

* Augustine {Qwut. Evang.^ I 2, qu. 18): Significat multitudlnem Tetustft soA 
ritA delectatam, honorare quidem sed nolle pati Christianam legem, dum dicont quod 
earn implere non possint, admirantes tamen fidelem populum A pristinA perditA ooo- 
rersatiooe sanatum. The name Oergeteni has been often since giren to those who 
will not sndore sound doctrine.. (Ebasmi Adagio, p. 818.) 
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mained in tbeir sins, and to them, so remaining, could only bring mis- 
diiefe, of which they had had the first experience already. And having 
no desire to be delivered from their sins, they ^^ besought him to depart 
from them^ for they were taken with great fear^ And their prayer also 
was heard ; he did depart ; he took them at their word ; he let them 
al<Mie.* (Cf Exod. x. 28, 29.) 

But the healed man would fain accompany his healer : and as Christ 
was steppizig into the ship to return, entreated that he might be aUowed 
to bear him company. Was it that he feared, as Theophylact supposes, 
lest in the absence of his deliverer the powers of hell should regain their 
dominion over him, and only felt safe in immediate nearness to him 1^ 
or merely that out of the depth of his gratitude he desired henceforth to 
be a follower of him to whom he owed this mighty benefit ? But what- 
ever was his motive the Lord had other purposes with him : though he 
was himself leaving them who were as yet unfitted to welcome him, he 
would not leave himself without a witness among them. This healed 
man should be a standing monument of his grace and power, — that he 
would have healed them, and was willing to heal them still, of all the 
diseases of their souls : '* Oo home to thy Jriends, and tell them how greai 
Mngs ^ Lord hath done far thee, and hath had compastion on thee,^^\ 
And the man did so, and not without effect: ^He departed, and began 
to publish in Decapolis how great things Jesus had done far him; and aU 
fMn did marveV\ 

* Augustine {Bnarr, in Ps, czzzvL 8) has a noble passage on what the world 
calls prosperity ; which when Christ intermpts, then the world counts that he has 
brought nothing good, and would fain have him depart from it, if it might : Vides 
enim si theatra et amphitheatra et drci starent incolumes, si nihil caderet de Baby- 
loniA, si ubertas esset drcumfluentium voluptatum hominibus cantaturis et saltaturis 
ad turpia cantica, si libido soortantium et meretricantium haberet quietem et securi- 
tatem, si non timeret famem in domo sud qui damat ut pantomimi yestiantur, si 
hsBC omnia sine labe, sine perturbatione aliqu& fluerent, et esset securitas magna nn- 
ganim, felicia essent tempora, et magnam felidtatem rebus hmnanis Ghristus adtu- 
liiset. Quia verd caduntur iniquitates, ut ezstirpatd cupiditate plantetur caritas 
Jerusalem, quia miscentur amaritudines vita temporali, ut »tema desideretur, quia 
erudiuntur in flagellis homines, patemam accipientes disdplinam, ne jodiciaram in- 
veniant sententiam ; nihil boni adtulit Christus, et labores adtulit Chiistus. 

f Erasmus seenft to me to be right when he connects baa, not alone with 
veiroiiiKev, but also with ^^aev. Of course, in the second case, adverbially : Ei 
quantopere miaertus sit tul It is true that we should rather expect in such a case 
to have the 6aa repeated, but there are abundant examples to justify the omissioa 

X Augustine ( QucuL Hoang., L 2, c. 18) : Ut sic quisque intelligat post remissionem 
peccatorum redeundum sibi esse in oooscientiam bonam, et serviendum Evangelio prop- 
ter ah'oriun etiam salut^n, ut deinde cum Christo requiescat ; ne cJUn preproperd jam 

vult esse cum Christo, negligat mimsterium praBdioationis, fraternn redemptkni aocom- 

]» 
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Yet thb oommand that he should go and dedare the wonderful works 
of God in r^aid of him, may also have rested on other grounds, may 
have found its motive in the peculiar idiosyncracy of the man. Only 
with reference to this state are we ahle to reconcile the apparently con- 
tradictory commands which the Lord gave to those whom he had healed : 
— some bidden to say nothing, (Matt yiiL 4 ; Luke viiL 56,) — ^this one 
to publish abroad the mercy which he had received. Where there was 
danger of all deeper impressions being lost and scattered through a gar- 
ralous repetition of the outward circumstances of the healing, there si- 
lence was enjoined, that so there might be an inward brooding over the 
gracious and mighty dealing of the Lord. But where, on the contrary, 
there was a temperament over-inclined to melancholy, sunken and shut 
up in itself^ and needing to be drawn out from self) and into healthy com- 
munion with its fellow-men, as was evidently the case with sudi a soli- 
tary melancholic person as we have here, there the command was, that 
he should go and tell to others the great things whidi God had done for 
him, and in this telling preserve the healthy condition of his own souL 

modatom. He nuikei in the asme plsoe this whde aooount an historieo-proplietio 
d eli n e atio n of the ezoraeiog, eo to speak, of the heathen^rotld of its foiid siq)«> 
■titions and devilish idolatries. 



VI. 



THE RAISING OF JAIBUS*S DAUGHTER. 

Mist. ix. 18, 19, 28—26 ; Makk ▼. 22, 24, 85—48 ; Lun yiil 41, 42, 49—66. 

Tbm present miracle is connected by St Mark and St. Luke imme- 
dbtelj with our Lord's return from the country on the other aide of the 
lake, which he had left at the urgent entreaty of the inhabitants. In 
Ol Matthew other events, the curing of the paralytic, the calling of 
Matthew, and some discourses of the Lord with the Pharisees, are in- 
MTted between. Yet of these only the latter (ix. 1() — 17,) the best 
karmonists find really to have their place here. The two later Evan- 
gelists tell us also the name of the father of the child ; St Matthew 
iriio has his eye only on the main ftct, and passes over every thing that 
ia not absolutely necessary for that, speaks of him more generally as 
^a certain rukr;^^ they again telling us what kind of a ruler, namely 
liiat he was one of the prefects of the synagogue.* This, we can hardly 
doubt, was the synagogue of Capernaum, where now Jesus was ; (Matt 
iz. 1;) he was therefore one who most probably afterwards made a 
part of that deputation which came to the Lord pleading for the heathen 
centurion; (Luke vii. 8;) for "the elders of the Jews" there, are 
lAentiGal with the ^^rulen of the aynagogue^^ here. 

But he who appears on that later occasion pleading for another, pre- 
sents himself now before the Lord, touched by a yet nearer calamity ; 
for he comes ^ying, "ify daughter is even now dead^ but come and lay 

* In Matthew nmply dpxgv, which is explained in Mark, dc tCv Apxiowaydy^jv, 
ii Lake, Hpx'uv r^c awayuyii^, 'hbeaj lynagogues had but one of these, so it would 
■eem. Lake xiiL 14. The name itself seems to point oat some single person, who 
was at the head of the whole ; yet it is plain from this and many other passages, as Acts 
iSL 16, that a synagogae often had many of these ralera. Probably those described as 
fodf hvraf rOv 'Iwdaiuv frpOrcvci whom St Paul sonunoned at Rome, (Acts zxyilL 
1%) were these cfaiefii of the synagpgoe. (See Vrbzvoa, De Bjfna^ogd^ p 694, m^.) 
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thine hand upon her, and she shall live,^^ Thus St. Matthew records his 
words, but the others with an important yariation : — " My Utile daughter 
lieth at the point of death^'*'^ (Mark y. 23.) *^ He had one only daughter, 
about twelve years of age, and she lay a dying,^^ (Luke yiii. 42.) Tlius 
they speak of her as dying when the father came, which the latter part 
of the history shows to haye been the more exact, St. Matthew as abready 
dead. Yet these differences are not hard to adjust ; he left her at the 
last gasp ; he knew not whether to regard her as aliye or dead ; he knew 
that life was ebbing so fast when he quitted her side, that she could 
scarcely be liying now;f and yet, having no certain notices of her 
death, he was perplexed whether to speak of her as departed or not, and 
thus at one moment expressed himself in one language, at the next in 
another. It is singular enough that a circumstance of this kind, so 
taken from the life, so testifying of the reality of the things recorded, 
should haye been advanced by some as a contradiction between one 
Gospel and another. 

That Lord, upon whose ear the tidings of woe might never &11 in 
vain, at once '* arose and followed him, and so did his disciplesJ" The 
crowd who had been listening to his teaching, followed also, that they 
might see the end. The miracle of the healing the woman with the 
issue of blood found place upon the way, but it will naturally be better 
treated apart, especially as it is entirely separable from this history, 
though not altogether without its bearing upon it; for the delay, the 
words to the disciples, the conversation with the woman, must all haye 
been a sore trial to the agonized father, now when every moment was 
precious, when death was shaking the last few sands in the hour-glass 
of his daughter's life, — a trial in its kind similar to that with whidi the 
sisters of Lazarus were tried* when they beheld their beloved brother 
drawing eyer nigher to death, and the Lord tarried notwithstanding. 
But however great the trial, we detect no signs of impatience on his part, 
and this no doubt was laid to his account. While the Lord was yet 
speaking to the woman, there came from the ruler's house certain of his 
friends or servants. St. Luke mentions but one, probably that one who 
was especially charged with the message, whom others went along with, 
even as it is common for men in their thirst for exdtement to have a 

* *EcxdTtj^ ix'tv = in extremlB esse ; one of the frequent Latinisms of St Mark. 
So Uavdv iroi^aai = satisiiacere, (zv. 15,) aireKovXarugf (ri. 27,) fpayeXXSo, (zv. 16,) 
Xeyeuv, (y. 9, 15,) and many more. 

f Bengel : Ita dixit ez oonjecturA. Augastine {De Cons. Evang,^ L 2, cl 28) : Ita 
enim desperaverat, at potins earn vellet reviviscere, non credens vivam posse ioTemii 
quam morientem reliqaerat Bat Theophylact, not, I think, rightly : 'Hv aiidviw t^ 
trvfi^opdv, 6c elf iXeov i}jc6a€u rdv Xpiarov, 
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kind of pleasure in being the bearers even of evil tidings. They come 
** wying to kim^ Thy daughter is deady trouble nof' the Master.^^ They 
whoy perhaps, had faith enough to believe that Christ could fan the last 
expiring spark of life into a flame, yet had not the stronger faith which 
would have enabled them to believe the harder thing, that he could once 
more enkindle that spark of life, when it was quenched altogether. 
Dieir hope had perished : perhaps the Other's would have perished too, 
tad thus there would have been no room for this miracle, since faith, the 
BeceBsary condition, would have been, wanting; but a gracious Lord 
prevented his rising doubts, for ^^as soon as he heard the word that vhjls 
^poketij he saith to the ruler of the synagogue^ Be not afraid^ only believe,^^ 
Here the emphasis should be placed on the first words — as soon as the 
tidings came, on that very instant the Lord spake, thus leaving no room 
or place for a doubt to insinuate into the father's mind, before he had 
pre-occupied him with a word of confidence and encouragement, f 

The Lord took with him but three of his apostles, the same three 
mho were allowed, more than once on later occasions, to be witnesses of 
dungs hidden from the rest. This, however, is the first time that we 
read of any such election within the election,^ and the fiict of such 
BOW finding place would mark, especially when we remember the 
•olemn significance of tKe other seasons of a like selection, (Matt. xvii. 
S; xxvL 37,) that this was a new era in the life of the Lord. That 
winch he was about to do was so great and holy that those three only, 
Ibe flower and the crown of the apostolic band, were its fitting witnesses. 
Hie parents were present on grounds altogether difierent. Those, and 
Ibese, and none other, accompanied him into the house. There, as 
€ivery where else, he appears as the calmer and pacifier : " Why make 
jfe this ado and weep ? the damsel is not dead^ but sleepethJ'* Some, and 
those not unbelievers, nor persons who have learned to regard miracles 
as so much perilous ware, from which it is always an advantage when 

* SctiXiU), properly to flay, aa ffKvXa are originally the spoils, dress, or armor, 
stripped from the bodies of the slain ; see Passow. Afterwards more generally, 
ftU^;are, vexare, and often it would seem with a more particular allusion to &tiguing 
with the length of a journey ; and so perhaps here, " Why do you weary the master 
with this tedious way T It is well known that some MSS. and Fathers read koKv'/^- 
ifoi fat iKXeXvfihfoi at Matt ix S6, which, if the word have indeed this under mean- 
ing would then be peculiarly appropriate. (See SuiOKa*s TT^t., s. v.) 

t Titus Bostrensb (in Cramer's Cat^ in Luc): Iva ydg ft^ elnjj koX airdc, ^Ema- 
XeCt oii XP^^ <ww ix»t fHvpte, ijdtf yiyove rd nipac, iiridaveVf fjv TrpoceSoKufiev vyiai- 
9UV diriaroc ydg iv, 'IwdaUcdv ixuv ^povfffM, ^Bavn 6 KvfHO^ koI ^9^<i ^ ^^ov$. 
mSaov r^f iirtariac rd fi/^fiara. 

I The three, Peter, James, and John, are called therefore by Clement of Alezan- 
ixXexniv ikXexroTipov^, 
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the Gospels can be a little lightened, — Olshausen, for instance,* who is 
as far as possible from wishing to explain away the wonderful works of 
our Lord, — ^have yet considered his words, repeated by all the narra- 
tors, ^ TTte maid is not dead^ but sleepeth^'* to be so explicit and distinct 
a declaration that death had not absolutely taken place, that in obedi- 
ence, as they believe, to these words of our Lord's, they refuse to num- 
ber this among the actual raisings from the dead. They will count it 
only a raising from a death-like swoon ; though one it may have been 
from which the maiden would never have returned but for that lifef[iv- 
ing touch and voice. Had this, however, been the case, Christ's word to 
the fikther would clearly have been different, when the tidings came that 
the spirit of the child had actually fled. The consolation must have 
clothed itself in another language. He might have brought out the side 
. of his omniscience, and bid him not to fear, for he knew that no sudi 
evil had bef&llen him as he imagined. But that '* Be not afraid^ onfy 6^ 
lieve,^^ points another way ; it is an evident summoning him to a trust 
in the all-might of the gracious helper, who is coming with him to his 
house. 

And as regards the Lord'd words, that the maiden was not dead, but 
slept, he uses exactly the same language concerning Lazarus, ^Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth," (John xi. 11 ;) and when Olshausen replies to 
this obvious objection, that Christ explains there distinctly that he meant 
the sleep of death, adding presently, '' Lazarus is dead," it is enou^ 
to answer that he does not do so till his disciples have misunderstood 
his words : he would have left those words, but for their mistaking them 
and supposing he had spoken of natural sleep — *' llien said Jesus unto 
them plainly, Lazarus is dead." But as Lazarus only slept, because 
Jesus was going that he *' might awake him out of sleep," so was she only 
sleeping, because her awakening was so near.f Beside this, to speak 
of death as a sleep, is an image common, I suppose, to all languages 
and nations. Thereby the reality of the death is not denied, but onlj 
the fact implicitly assumed, that death will be followed by a resurrection, 
as sleep is by an awakening. Nor is it hard to perceive why the Lord 
should have spoken in this language here. First, in regard to the father, 
the words are an establishing of a tottering fiuth, which the sight of all 

* Origen {Con, CeU,, il 48) has, I think, the same view of this mirade. He is 
obeerving on the abeence of all prodigality in the mirades, aod notes that we hafs 
but three raisings from the dead in all : mentioning this first of Jairoa^s daughter, be 
adds, irepi ijc oIk ol& &irQc fli^eVf OiK AirSBaveVf dXXd KoBrvdw Xiyuv ri irept o^f 
S oif irdtn Toli diroOavovcai trpoaifv, bat he does not express himself Tery phunly. 

t Fritndie: Puellam ne pro mortuA habetoie, sed dormire ezistimatote, qnippe 
in vitam moz redituram. 
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tkiee dgiifl of mouniiDg, these evidences that all was finished, might 
BMily have overturned altogether. They are a saying over again, ^ B$ 
not afraid^ only beUeve.** He, the Lord of life, takes away that word 
of fear, ** She is dead," and puts in its room that milder word whidi 
^T6s promise of an awakening, **' She sleepeth." And then in regard 
of the multitude, according to that holy humility which makes him ever 
withdraw his miracles as much as possible from observation, he will by 
dda word of a double signification cast a veil over that which he is 
sbout to accomplish. 

And now, having thus spoken, he expelled firom the house the crowd 
of turbulent mourners; and this for two reasons ; and first, their presence 
was evidently inappropriate and superfluous there ; they were mourners 
far the dead, and she was not dead ; or, at least, her death was so soon 
to give place to returning life, that it did not deserve the name ; it was 
but as a sleep and an awakening, though they, indeed, who heard this 
■Mnrrinn of the Lord, so little understood it, that they met it with laugh- 
kv and with scorn, '* knowing that $he was dead^ that they were moum- 
an for tte dead. This would have been reason enough for silencing and 
pitting out those mourners. But in addition to this, the boisterous and 
korimlent grief of some, the hired lamentations, it may be, of others,* 
p¥e no promise of the true tone and temper, which became the witnesses 
af so holy and awful a mystery, a mystery from which even apostles 
Ikemselves were excluded — not to speak of the pro&ne and scornful 
ipirit with which they had received the Lord's assurance, that the child 
inuld presently awake. The scomers were not to witness the holy act ; 
—the pearls were for others than for them.f 

Hie house was now solitary and still. Two souls, believing and 
iMfring, stand like funeral tapers beside the couch of the dead maiden 
-i4he fether and the mother. His Qiurch the Lord sees represented 
in his three most trusted apostles. And now the solenm awakqping 
liidB place. He took the child, for such she was, being but twelve years 
of age, (Mark v. 42,) '* by the hand^ and called^ saying^ Maid, arise,^* 
Saint Mark gives us the very words which the Lord spake in the very 
language wherein he uttered them, '* Tcditha Cumi^^ no doubt as having 
lomething especially solenm in them, as he does the ^ JEphpha(h€^^ on 
mother occasion, (viL 34.) And at that word, and at the touch of that 
iMnd, ^^ker spirit earns againy\, and she arose straightway (Luke viii. 55) 

* The presence of the faired moomen at a fimoral, in general women, (dpyt^doc, 
pnsfiee, cornicines, tabidnei,) was a (Jreek and Roman, ai well ai a Jewidi, custom. 
[Bee BEcum*8 Charikles, ▼. 2, p 180.) 

f We may compare 2 Kin. iv. 88, where erery one is in like manner ezdnded. 

X Tlie wofds of St Luke, k<U Mcrrpefe Td mnOfta abr^c, are etaeUy the fame as 
Aoae 1 Kia zriL 22, LXX. 
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and walked,^ (Mark y. 42.) And then mt onoe to strengthoi tiiAt fife 
whidi WB8 oome bade to her, and to prove that she was indeed no ^lost, 
but had returned to the realities of a mortal existence, (Lake zxiy. 41 ; 
John XXL 5; Acts x. 41,) " he commanded to giwe her meai;^ whidi pre- 
caution was the more necessary, as the parents in that ecatatio moment 
might easily have forgotten it. 



These mirades of raising firom the dead, whereof we have been now 
considering the first, have always been regarded as the mightiest outcom- 
ings of the power of Clirist; and with justice, lliey are those, also, tt 
wLidi unbelief is readiest to stumble, standing as they do in a yet more 
striking contrast than any of the other, to all that experience has known. 
The line between health and sickness is not definitely fixed; the two 
conditions melt one into the other, and the trandtion from this to that it 
finequent. In like manner storms alternate with calms ; the fiercest ten^ 
pest allays itself at last, and Christ's word did but anticipate and effect in 
a moment, what the very course of nature must have effected in the end. 
Even the transmutation firom water to wine, and the multiplication of the 
bread, are not without their analogies, however remote ; and thus too is 
it with most of the other mirades. But between being and the negation 
of being the opposition is not relative but absolute : between death and 
life a gulf lies, which nothing that nature lends, helps us even in imagi- 
nation to bridge over. Tliese considerations suffidently explain how it 
should come to pass that these raisings firom the dead are signs more 
spoken against than any other among the mighty works whidi the Lord 
accomplished. 

The present will be an apt moment for saying something oonceming 
them and the relations of difficulty in which they stand, if not to the 
other miracles, yet to one another. For they are not exactly the same 
miracle repeated three times over, but may be contemplated as in an ever 
ascending scale of difficulty, each a greater outcoming of the power of 
Christ than the preceding. For as the body of one freshly dead, firom 
which life is but just departed, is very different from a mummy or a 
skeleton, so is it, though not in so great a degree, different from a corpse, 
whence for some days the breath of life has fled. There is, so to speak, 
A fresh trodden way between the body, and the soul which just has for- 
saken and, according to that Jewish legend which may rest on a very 
deep truth, lingers for a while and hovers near the tabemade where it 
has dwelt so long, and to which it knows itsdf bound by links, which 
even now have not been divided for ever. Even science itself has 
arrived at the conjecture, that the last echoes of life ring in the body 
much longer than is commonly supposed; that for a while it is full of 
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Ike reminiscenoes of life. Out of tlus we may explain how it so fre- 
qoentlj OQmes to pass, that all which marked ^e death-struggle passes 
pneeotlj away, and the true image of the departed, the image it may 
be of years long before, reappears in perfect calmness and in almost 
ideal beauty. Which things being so, we shall at once recognize in the 
tokening of him that had been four days dead, a yet mightier wonder 
dian in the raising of the young man who was borne out to his burial ; 
rinoe that burial, according to Jewish custom, would have followed death 
Iff an interval, at most, of a single day ; and again in that miracle a 
mightier outcoming of Christ's power than in the present, wherein life's 
lame, like some newly-extinguished taper, was still more easily re- 
enkindled again, being brought in contact with him in whom was the 
jbantain-flame of all life. Mightier also than any of these wonders, will 
be the wonder of that hour, when all the dead of old, that have lain, 
eome of them for so many thpusand years, in the dust of death shall 
be aommoned fix)m and shall leave their graves at the same quickening 



VII. 



THE WOMAN WITH AN ISSUE OF BLOOD. 

Matt. iz. 20—22; Kabx ▼. 26—84; Luob TiiL 48— 48L 

In all three accounts which we have of this mirade, it is intertwined 
with that other of the raising of Jidrus's daughter. As the Prince of 
life was on his road to the accomplishing that other, he aooompliabed 
this, as by the way. It is to St. Mark and Luke that we owe the more 
detailed accounts, which bring out its distinctive features. St. Matthew 
relates it more briefly : so that, if we had not the parallel narrations, 
we should be in danger of missing much of the instruction which is here 
contained for us. 

As the crowd followed Jesus, curious to witness what the issue 
would be, and whether he would indeed raise the dead or dying daughter 
of Jairus, which by his consenting to accompany him home he seemed 
to have undertaken to do, — as this crowd pressed upon him, there came 
one, who, not out of curiosity, nor at all as that unmannered multitude) 
touched him from behind. This was a woman* that had labored lon^ 

*A sermon, wrongly attribated to Si Ambrose, makes this woman to have been 
Martha, the sister of Lazarus. Another legend, that of the gospel of Nioodemnik 
(see "^HiLo's Cod, ApoerypK, y. 1, p. 662,) makes her to have b^n Veronica, lliere 
is a strange story, fiill of inexplicable difficulties, told by Eusebius, (HttL JBed,, L7, 
c. 18,) of a statue, or rather two statues, in brass, one of Christ, another of this woman 
kneeling to him, which existed in his time at Otesarea Faneas, havmg been raised bj 
her hi thankful conmiemoration of her healing. See the 10th excursus in the Anno- 
tations (Oxford, 1842) to Dr. Burton's ^uaehiiu. The belief that these statues did 
refer to this eyent was so widely spread as to cause Julian, in his hatred against all 
memorials of Christianity, or according to others, Maximinus, to destroy it Tliere 
can be no doubt that a group, capable of being made to signify this eyent, was there^ 
for Eusebius speaks as haying himself seen it, but the correctness of the applicatxoQ 
is flu* more questionable. Jusfin Martyr*s mistaking of a statue erected at Borne to a 
Sabine deity, (Semoni Sanco,) for one erected in honor of Simon Magus, shows how 
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lir no less than twelve years, under a disease from whkh she found no 
mling from the physidans, but rather she had suffered many aggrava- 
iooa of her disease, from the painfulness of their attempted remedies,* 
he costliness q^ whioh, with the expenses that had attended her long 
idmess, had brought her to poverty, ^AU thai $he haeT had been 
neffectually wasted in seeking for restoration, and withal she ^^wa$ 
taihing bettered^ Imt rcUher grew worse J^\ The fiuth that brought her to 
onch the hem of the Lord's garment was a most real faith, (see ver. 22, 
* Thyjaith hath saved thee,^) yet was it not altogeUier unmingled with 
snor in regard to the manner in which the healing power of Christ pre- 
wnted itself to her mind as working. It would appear as though she 
lid not conceive of the Lord as healing by the power of his holy will, 
tNit rather imagined a certain magical injflnence and virtue diffused 
krough his person and round about him, with which if she could put 
Innelf in relation, she would obtain that which she desired : ^^ If I may 
toMcA b%U hie clothee, I ehall he whole.^^X And it is probable that she 
toncfaed the hem of his garment, not merely as the extremest part, and 
llierefore that which she, timidly drawing near, could moftjeasily reach, 
bat attributing to it a peculiar virtue. For this hem of blue fringe on 
ke borders of the garment was put there by divine command, and was 
bo remind the Jews that they were God's people. (Num. xv. 37—40; 
Deut. xxii. 12.) It had thus acquired so peculiar a significance, that 
those who wished to be esteemed eminently religious were wont to 
Hike broad or to '' enlarge the borders of their garments." (Matt xxiiL 
I.) But her faith, though thus imperfect in its form, and though it did 
lot bear her like a triumphant flood-tide, over the peculiar difficulties 
irhidi beset her^ a woman coming to make known what manner of need 
wem hers, was yet most true in its essence. That &ith, therefore, was 
lot disappointed, but was the channel to her of the blessing which she 
nught ; no sooner had she touched the hem of his robe than *' ehefiU in 
Ur body that ehe woe healed of that plagueJ*^^ 



lltte critical the early OhriBtians sometimes ware in matters of this kind. (See 
DnxJNo's Obu, 8ae^ y. 1, pu 279.) 

* See LioBTrooT*8 Eor. E$b,, (in Marc v. 26,) Ibr an extraordinaiy list of those 
in 1^ Ibr this disorder. 

f In the apocryphal report of Pilate to l^beiiuB^ he, alluding to this mirade, 
brcibly paints the extreme emadatioQ of this woman from her complaint, 6c irdaav, 
r^ tQv 6<rre6v Apfwvlop faheadoif Kot ^Xov dunfy 6iairy6^iv, (Tmu/s Ood. ApO' 
wypkui, ▼. 1, p. 808.) 

X There was something in her, as Grotins well remarkiy of the notion of the 
philosopbefs, Doom agere omnia fvm o6 fiwXiaei, 

§ 'Aird 1% ftdoTiyoc, scQ. OeoO, sinoe disease most erer be regarded as the soooige 
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But although the Evangelists fall in so fkr with the current of her 
thoughts as to use language that would be appropriate to it, and to say, 
^^Jes^us immediately/ knowing in himself that virtue had gone out ofkimj^ 
yet we cannot for an instant suppose that this healing power went forth 
without the fiill consent of his will,* — that we have here, on his part, an 
unconscious healing, any more than on another occasion, when we read 
that *"*■ the whole multitude sought to touch him, for there went virtue 
out of him, and healed them all." (Luke vi. 19.) For we should lose 
the ethical, which is ever the most important, element of the miracle, if 
we could suppose that power went forth from him to heal, without re- 
ference, on his part, to the spiritual condition of the person upon whom 
it went forth. He who with the eye of his spirit saw Nathanael under 
the fig-tree, who needed not that any should testify, for he knew what 
was in man, must have known of this woman both her bodily and spi- 
ritual state, — how sorely as to the one she needed his help, and how as 
regarded the other she possessed that faith which was the one necessary 
condition of healing, the one channel of communication between him 
and any humiiii need. 

The only ai^ument which could at all be adduced to &vor the no- 
tion of an unconscious going forth of his power, would be that drawn 
from the question which he asked, when he '^ turned about him in the 
press, and said. Who touched my clothes P Hiis might be construed 
as implying that he was ignorant of the person who had done it, and 
only uncertainly apprehended that something had taken place. If he 
knew, it might be argued, to what purpose the question 1 But, as the 
sequel of the history will abundantly prove, there was a purpose ; since 
if she had been allowed to carry away her blessing in secret as she 
proposed, it would not have been at all the blessing to her, and to her 
whole after spiritual lifb, that it now was, when she was obliged by this 
repeated question of the Lord, to own that she had come to seek, and 
had found, health from him. And the other objection is easily dissolved, 
namely, that it would not have been perfectly consistent with truth to 
have asked as not knowing, when indeed he knew all the while, who 
had done that, concerning which he inquired. But a father when he 
comes among his children, and says, Who committed this fault 1 himself 
conscious, even while he asks, but at the same time willing to bring the 
culprit to a free confession, and so to put him in a pardonable state, can 

of Gkxl, not always of the individoal'e mo, but ever of the no which the iDdividnal 
has in common with the race. Of 2 Maoc. iz. 11, Beia fiaarti, and Sirac zL 9. So 
iEschylufl, (Sept, ad». jTI^.,) irA^/e^f OeoC ftdariyu 

* Chrynostom : IIo^ Uovroc i^afie r^ ooufplav, ital o6 wof^ Axovrof, fSu ydf 
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ke be nBd in any way to yiolate the laws of the highest truth? The 
ttme ofTence might be found in Elisha's ^' Whence comest thou, Geha- 
rff (2 Kin. y. 25,) when his heart went with him all the way that he 
hid gone ; and even in the question of God himself to Adam, " Where 
arl thou ?" In each of those cases, as here, there is a moral purpose 
in the question, — an opportunity given even at the latest moment for 
ttidoing at least a part of the &ult by its unreserved confession, an op- 
p^Mrtunity which they whose examples have been here. adduced, suffered 
to escape ; but which she, who it needs not to say had a fault of in&> 
nitely a slighter nature to acknowledge, had ultimately grace given her 
touse. 

But this question itself "TF%o touched meP^ when indeed the whole 
multitude was rudely pressing upon and crowding round him, has often 
n^ggested many profitable reflections. Hius it has often been observed 
haw ihe only totieked with the touch of &ith ; the others, though as dear 
or nearer in body, yet lacked that &ith which is the connectiug link be- 
tween Christ's power and our need ; and thus they crowded upon Christ, 
bat did not touch him in any way that he should take note of. And 
tims it is ever in the Church ; many presi upon Christ : his in name ; 
near to him and to his sacraments outwardly ; yet not touching him, 
because not draMring near in &ith, not looking for and therefore not ob- 
tidniug life and healing from him, and through these.* 

When the disciples, and Peter at Uieir head, wonder at the question. 
Mid in their reply dare almost to find fault with a question which to 
them seems so out of place, ^^Thou seest the multitude thronging thee^ 
emd sayest thau^ Who touched meP the Lord replies, re-affirming the 
fiKrt^ " Somebody hath touched me ; for I perceive that virtue is gont out 
nf m«." Whereupon the woman, finding that concealment was useless, 

* Augustine (jSerm. 62, c 4) : Quad enim sic ambularei, at & oullo pronos oor • 
pore tangeretur, ita didt, Quis me tetigitf £t illi, Tarbe te oomprimuDt Et 
tanquam diceret Dominus, Tangentem quaero, noo prementem. Sic etiam nunc est 
corpus ejus» id est, Eoclesia ejus. Tangit earn fides pauoorum, premit turba multomm. 
.... Caro enim premit^ fides tangit And again he says (S^rm, 77, & 4) : Ck>rpaa 
sigo Christi multi molestd premunt, paud salubriter tangunt And elsewhere he 
makes her the symbol of the Church {Btrm, 245, c. 8) : HU prenumt, uta tetigit .... 
JudaBi affligunt, Eocksia credidit Chrysostom has with reference to this saying the 
same antithesis : 'O ifivrtvuv et( rdv Xtanjpa dirreToi airov' 6 di inumiv QTJ^ei avrdv 
Kol Xvwet. GC Qregoiy the Greats Moral., L 8, c 20, and L 20, c. 17. Chemnita 
{Harm. Ewmg., c 67) : Ita quoque in EodesiA moUi Christo approximant, externis 
auribus verbum salutis acdpiunt, ore suo Sacramentum corporis et sanguinis ipsius 
manducant et bibunt, nullam tamen efficaciam ex eo perdpiunt^ nee sentiunt fluxum 
Olum peccatorum suorum sisti et exsiccarl Undo illadf Quia destituuntor tctA 
fide^ qu» sola e^ hoc foate haurit gratiam pro gratis 
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that the denial, which probably she had made with the rest, for it b 
said, ^* all denied^" (Luke viii. 45,) would profit her nothing ; unable, 
too, to escape his searching glance, for ^ he look§d round <dKmt to see 
A«r," (Mark y. 32,) *' catne trembling^ and fMng down hefart him^ she 
declared unto kim^'* and this ^ before all the people^ for what cause she 
had touched him^ and how she was healed immediately,'" Olshausen 
brings out here, with much beauty, how in all this the loving and gnu 
cious dealings of the Son of man, who always sought to make through 
the healing of the body a way fbr the healing of the soul, are to be 
traced. She had borne away a maimed blessing, hardly a blessing at 
all, had she been suffered to bear it away in secret and unacknowledged. 
She desired to remain in concealment out of a shame, which, however 
natural, was untimely here in this crisis of her spiritual life : and this 
her loving Saviour would not suffer her to do : by a gradous force he 
drew her from it ; yet even here he spared her as fiir as he could. For 
not before, but after she is healed, does he require the open confession 
from her lips. She had found it perhaps altogether too hard, had he 
demanded it of her before ; therefore does he graciously wait till the 
cure is accomplished, and thus helps her through the narrow way. 
Altogether spare her this painful passage he could not, for it pertained 
to her birth into the new life.* 

And now he dismisses her with words of gradous encouragement, 
^Daughter ^ be of good comfort; thy faith halh made thee whoW"^] Her 
&ith had made her whole, and Christ's virtue had made her whole.| ft 
is as when we say that &ith justifies : our &ith b not itself a blessing; 
but it is the organ by which the blessing is received ; it is Uie right 



* SeduliuB then has exactly nuMed the pomt of the narrative, wfaea of the Lord 
heaayi, 

ftuiomqiia lldela 

LMuUft, et IngeniuB tribolt soa Tola rapiiUB ; 

for it was precisely this which was deficient in her, that she sought it as a /Wrfwn, 
when she dioold have cUimed it openly: and no less Bernard, (De invert., 8emK 99,) 
when he makes her the figure of all those who would do good hiddenly, avoiding all 
human applause : Sunt alii qui nonnulla hona occultd fiuaunt, .... sed tamen furari 
[regnum ocelorum] dicuntur, quia laudem humanam vitantes, solo divino testimonk) 
oontenti sunt Homm figuram tenuit mulier in Evangelio, Aa Rather she is the 
figure of those who would get good hiddenly, and without an open profession of their 
fidth, who believe in their hearts, but shrink firom confessing with their lips, that Jesus 
Ohrist is Lord, forgetting that not this alone, but that also is required. (Rom. x. 9.) 

f Tketullian, Ade, Mare^ L 4, ol 20. 

X Her ikith, bpyavuujc, Christ's virtue, hepyvuuif. This, as the caosa effidau; 
that, as the conditio sine quft non. 
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knd of the soul, which kys hold upon it ** &o in peace -^'^ this is not 
iiiArelji Go with a blessing, but, Gro into the element of peace as the 
flrture element in whidi thy life shall move ; — ^^and he whole of thy 

llieophylact brings out a mystical meaning in this miracle. This 
woman's complaint represents the ever-flowing fountain of sin; the 
plq^oians, the philosophers and wise men of this world, that with all 
i^tSr medicines, their systems and their philosophies, prevailed nothing 
to standi that fountain of evil in man's heart. To toudi Christ's gar- 
ment is to believe in his Incarnation, wherein he touched us, enabling 
vt to toudi him : whereupon that healing, which in all those other 
lUngs was vainly sought, follows at once. And if we keep in mind 
hofw her imoleanneas s^Murated her off as one impure, we shall have 
kere an exact picture of the sinner, drawing nigh to the throne of grace, 
knt out of the sense of his impurity not with boldness, rather with fear 
i^ trembling, hardly knowing what there he shall expect ; but who is 
irdcomed there, and, all his carnal doubtings and questionings expelled, 
with the word of an abiding peace resting upon him. 



VIIL 



THE OPENING THE EYES OF TWO BUND IN. THE HOUSK 



Mati^ ix. 27 — 81. 

Ws have here the first of those healings of the l>lind whereof so 
many are recorded (Matt. xii. 22 ; xx. 30 ; xxi. 14 ; John ix.) or al- 
luded to in the Gospel narrative.* Nor is this little history without one 
or two features distinguishing it from others of a like kind. These two 
blind men appear to have followed Jesus in the way ; it may have been, 
and Jerome supposes it was, as he was returning from the house of Jai- 
rus. Yet one would not lay too mudi stress on the connection in which 
St. Matthew sets the miracle, or necessarily conclude that he intended 
to place it in such inmiediate relation of time and place with the raising 
of the ruler's daughter. There was the same trial of the faith of- these 
blind men, although in a more mitigated form, as found place in the case 
of the Syrophenician woman. Not all at once did they receive the boon 
which they sought; but the Lord seemed at first rather to withdraw 
himself from them, suffering them to cry after him, and for a while pay- 

* Their frequent recarreoce need not surprise us ; for blindness throughout all 
the East is a £Eur commoner calamity than with us. For this there are many causes. 
The dust and flying sand, pulyerized and reduced to minutest particles, enters the 
eyes, causing inflammations, which being neglected, end frequently in total loss of 
sight The sleeping in the open air, on the rooft of the houses, and the cooaequeot 
exposure of the eyes to the noxious nightly dews, is another source of this maJady. 
A modem traveller calculates that there are four thousand blind in Cairo alooe, and 
another that you may reckon twenty such in every hundred persona. It is true thai 
in Syria the proportion of those afflicted with blindness is not at all so great, yet 
there also the calamity is of fiur more frequent occurrence than in western lands» io 
that we find humane regulations concerning the blind as ooaceming a class in the old 
Law. (Lev. xix. 14 ; Deut. xxvil 18.) 
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lag no T€gard to their cries. It was only after they followed him into 
the house, and had thus shown that they were in earnest in seeking and 
«Kpecting a boon from him, that he yielded to them the blessing which 
tlrey sought.* But ere he does this, as he has tried them in deed by the 
dday of the blessing, he proves them also in word. He will have the 
oonfession of their faith from their own lips : *' Believe ye that I am able 
ii^ do iki$? They said unto himy Yea^ Lord,^^ And then, when he found 
that they had this necessary condition for the receiving any one of his 
Uessings, when he perceived that they had faith to be healed, " he touched 
Iktir eyes," And this time it is by that simple touch that he opens those 
dosed eyes ; (Matt. xx. 34 ;) at other times he uses as the conductors of 
kit power, and as helps to the Mth of those who should be healed, some 
fbrther instruments, — the clay mingled with spittle, (John ix. 6, 7,) or 
the moisture of his mouth alone. We do not, I think, anywhere read of 
Ui opening the blind eyes simply by his word, although of course that 
would have been equally easy to him. The words which accompany 
tke act of healing are remarkable — '^ According to your faith be it unto 
fOUj^ — remarkable for the insight which they give us into the relation 
of man's &ith and God's gifl. The faith, which, in itself is nothing, is 
yet the organ of receiving eve^ thing. It places the man in relation 
with the divine blessing ; of no esteem in itself, but only in its relation 
to its object. It is the bucket let down into the fountain of God's grace, 
without which the man could not draw up out of that fountain ; the 
purse, which though itself of the coarsest material, does yet enrich its 
owner by that which it contains.f 

It is very characteristic, and rests on very deep di^rences, that of 
the Romish interpreters almost all, indeed I know not an. exception, 
ifaould excuse, or rather applaud, these men for not adhering strictly to 
Christ's command, his earnest, almost threatening,^ injunction to them, 
that they should let none know what he had done, — that the expositors of 
that Church of will-worship should sec in their disobedience the over- 

* Calvin : Re igitur et verbis ezaminare voluit eorum fidem : suspenses enim 
tCDens, imo prseteriens quasi non ezaudiat, patientioe ipsorum experimcntHm capit, 
Bt qualem in ipsorum animis radicem egerit fides. 

f Faith, the hpyavov TitiTrnKoVy nothing in itself, yet every thing, because it places 
M in living connection with him in vhom every good gift is stored. Thus on this 
pMMge Chemnitz (Harm, Evang., c. 68) : Fides est instar haustri grati® coclestis et 
islaUs oostrie, quo ex inscnitabili et inexhausto divinas misericordiiB et bonitatis fonte, 
id qoem aliter penetraro non possumus, haurimus et ad nos attrahimus quod nobis 
nlntare est Calvin (/ru?., iil 11, 7) ; Fides etiamsi nullius per se dignitatis sit, vel 
pretii, noe justificat, Christum alTerendo, sicutolla pecuniis refer ta hominem locupletat. 
, ^ 'Eve^ptfi^aaro ahrol^, Suidas explains ifi^pLfiuaBai ^ fierd dneiTitjc h'Ti?.7iea' 

91 
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fee A &■!: bat » mierxc SooiK bdecd cf :fae gnVnty m TiMopkTiMt, 
^ 90 iu^ JA Vr sopfKise tiss Vkt BKK '^d K3C &oo«T tt aQ la procUmine 
tfe miTM^ky tkat Ckra( lerer R^^oded tkeci &o preacrr^ kis precept 
ftboos ailcEee ; bat pere it oat d haaoISsT. bc&Dg best p^eaoed vken h 
V10 cot ooKrred.* Bat tike Retfbrmed. viiose fint priivxple » to take 
God's Woffd js ahBftirte nzle jnd l&w. and to ^iJcaBip God »o< whk sel^ 
deiiied serriees, bat iftcr tbe pattern tbst k& Ih» errea tbeiiu stand &st 
to tMi, tbat obedience is better tban mfrrfice, eT€iL tbi^^b tbat aacrifiee 
maj Appear in bonor of Gcd hifrwelf: acd see in xkis pah&hang of tbe 
mirade, after the probibitkxi giTen. a biecoisk in the perfectzkeas of their 
ftitli wbo did it, a fiuih, tfaooglk a finlt into wbieli thej ool j, vbo were 
fiill of gratitade and tbankfnlneag, eoold bare ^Ben. 



Tkm Aqaaom {Smmtm, TketL, 2^ 9*, q[a. 10ft, «1 4) : IXHooi cam <R«i^ vt 



md meat Gn^ariiM dkh If MonL, MriiiniKKqaeBfDbaicxeafilamdedBrm ipa 
^■idem Tirtatci w octuluu c deadscBi, ct tnva, at alii 
pvodantir imritL C£ Maiaobuics m Ipc 
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THE HEALING OF THE PARALYTIC. 

MATi:ix.l— 8; Maeku.1— 12; Luu ▼. 17— 26.* 

If was at Capernaum, while the Lord w&s teaching there, and on an 
ooeasion when there were present Pharisees and doctors of the law from 
many quarters, some of whom had come even as far as from Jerusalem, 
(Luke y. 17,) that this healmg of the paralytic took place.f It might 
bave been a kind of conference, more or less friendly upon the part of 
diese, which had brought together as listeners and spectators the great 
multitude of whom we read, a multitude so great that the avenues of 
•jpproach to the house were blocked up ; " there was no room to receive 
Aem, no not so much as about the door^^^l and thus no opportunity, by 
moj ordinary way, of access to the Lord. (Matt. xii. ^, 47.) And now 
•ome who arrived late with their sick, who brought with them a poor 
paralytic, " could not come nigh unto him for the press,^^ Only the two 
later Evangelists record for us the extraordinary method to which the 

* Clnrjflostom mentions, in a sermon upon this miracle, (v. 8, p. 87, 88, Bened 
e£t,) tbat many in bis day confounded this history "with that of the impotent man at 
Bethesda, — a supposition so wholly gproundless as hardly to be worth the complete 
refutation which he gives it, showing that on no one point do the histories agree. In 
<he apocryphal Evangelium Nieodemit (see Thilo^s Cod. Apocryph.^ v. 1, p. 556,) 
there is a confusion of the two miracles. 

, f The words of St Luke, ** The power of the Lord was present to heal them,** are 
AiBcult, atroO^ having no antecedent to which it refers ; for clearly it cannot refer to 
tlie Pharisees and doctors just before named. There was nothing in them which 
made them receptive either of a bodily or a spiritual healing. Most likely it is pro- 
foptic; the Evangelist, in writing thus, has already in his mind him, though yet un- 
named, on whom that power was put forth. We must take ^ as pregnant, supply- 
ing iprya^ofiivij, or some such word. 

X Td frpdf rj)y Mpop, seal, fiifni = wpddvpov, vestibulum, atrium. 
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bearers of the saSexing tlah (St. Mark tells as xbej were four) were 
ooinpell^ to haTe recourse. f^>r bringing him before the notice of the 
great healer of bodies and of souls. They first ascended to the roof: 
this was not so difficult, beiiause commoal t there was a ffight of steps oo 
the outside of the house, reaching to the root as well as, or sametimes 
instead o^ an internal communication of the same kind. Such are to be 
seen (I have mjself seen them) in those parts of the south of Spain 
which bear a permanent impress of Eastern habits. Our Lord assumes 
the existence of such, when he says, ^ Let him that is on the hoose>top 
not come down to take any thing out of his house,^ (Matt. xxit. 17 :) 
he is to take the nearest and shortest way of escaping into the country : 
but he could only avoid the necessity of descending through the house 
by the existence of such steps as these.* Some will have it, that, on the 
present occasion, the bearers having thus reached the roof^ did no more 
than let down their sick through the grating or trap-door, which already 
existed therein, (cf. 2 Kin. i. 2 ;) or, at most, that they might have wi- 
dened such an aperture, already existing, to enable them to let down 
the sick man's bed. Others.f that Jesus was sitting in the open court, 
round which the bouses in the East are commonly built, and that to this 
they got access by the roof, and breaking through the breastwork or 
battlement (Dcut. xxii. 8) made of tiles, which guarded the roof^ and 
removing the linen awning which was stretched over the court, let him 
down in the midst before the Lord. But there seems no sufficient rea- 
son for departing from the obvious meaning of the words. In St. Mark, 
at least, they are so plain and clear, that we can suppose nothing else * 
than that a part of the actual covering of the roof was removed, that so 
the bed on which the palsied man lay might be let down before the 
Lord.| The whole circumstance will be much more easily conceived, 
and present fewer difficulties, when we keep in mind that it was probably 
the upper chamber, {C'xspCiov.) where were assembled those that were 

* The Hune must haTe existed in a Roman house, from a notice we hare in JArj, 
1. 39, c. 14. A witness, whom it is most important to preserve from being tampered 
with, is shut up in the chamber adjoining the roof^ (ocenaculum super aedes,) — and, to 
make all sure, scalis ferentibus in publicam obseratis, aditu in »des versa (See 
Beckee's Gallus, y. 1, p. 94.) 

f Shaw, for instance, quoted in Rosenmuller, (Alte und Neue MargefUand, y. 5, p 
129.) He makes rd fuaov to signify the central court, impluvium, cava aediom. But 
against this use of elc rd fieaov, or rather for the conmion one, see Luke iy. S5 ; Mark 
iii. 8 ; xiv. 60. And so, too, Titus Bostrensis (in Cramer's Catena) : Elim & uv Tt( 
Ihraidpov elvai roirov, tic bp did tuv Ktpdfiuv Kare^i^aaav ri^ KTSvipf tov TrapaXviw, 
fufdiv navTtTuuQ rfig crryijc dvarp^avrec. 

X Winer, (JUal Worterhueh, s. y. Daeh^) who weighs the other explanations, has 
oome to exactly the same oonclusioa Ct Dk Wette*s. ^rdk«K>/o^, p 118, mf. 
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dimwn tx>gether to hear the Lord. This, as the most retired, (2 Kin. iy. 
10^ LXX. ; Acts ix. 37,) and probably the largest room in the house, 
extending oftentimes over its whole area, was jnuch used for such pur- 
poees as that which now drew him and his hearers together.* (Acts L 
IS; zz. 8.) 

The meroifid Son of man, condescending to every need of man, and 
lever taking ill that which witnessed for an earnest &ith in him, even 
dKHigh, as here, it manifested itself in a way so novel, — ^in one, too, 
which must have altogether disturbed the quiet of his teaching, saw with 
la eye well-pleased their faith. Had we only the account of St. Mat- 
Aew, we should hardly understand wherein their special faith consisted, 
— why here, more than in many similar instances, it should have 
been noted ; but the other Evangelists admirably complete that which 
he would have left obscure. Hiey tell us how it was a faith which 
pressed through hinderances, and was not to be turned aside by difficul- 
tiee.f By *^ their fai(h^ many, as Jerome and Ambrose, imderstand the 
Uth of the bearers only, but there is no need so to confine the words. 
Do them the praise justly was due,| but no doubt the sick man was 
^proving all which they did, or it would not have been done : so that 
Surysostom, with greater reason, concludes, that it was alike their &ith 
wA his which the Lord saw and rewarded. And this faith, as in the 
seie of all whom he healed, was not as yet the reception of any certain 
loetiines, but a deep inward sense of need, and of Qurist as the one, 
fko <mly could meet that need. 

Beholding this faith, the Lord addressed him, '* Son^% he of good 
kter ; thy situ be forgiven thee:^^ — a striking example this of the way 
n which the Lord gives before men ask, and better than men ask : for 
Ub man had not asked any thing, save, indeed, in the dumb asking of 
bat earnest effort to come near to Jesus ; and all that he dared to ask 
fwea in that, or at least all that his friends and bearers hoped for him, 

that his body might be healed. Yet there was no doubt in himself 



* As Titringa too {De Bynag^ p. 14S, aeq.) prores by abundant enmplea. 

f Bengel: Per omnia fides ad Christam penetrat Gerhard (Harm. Evang.y c. 
;S): Pictura est quomodo in tentatiooibus et calamitatibus ad Ohristum pobis oo- 
itBtiir intercladere hominum judida, qnales fuerunt amid Jobi, et qai Ps. ill 8, 
ieont : Non est salos ipsi in Deo ejus. Item : Legis jadidum et propris conscientia 
MflaticDes. Et quomodo per ilia onmia fides perrumpere debeat» ut in eonspeo- 
■m Ohristi Mediatoris se demittat 

X Tiver iftaroraroL, as in the apocryphal Evangeliwn Ifieodemi they are called. 

§ In St Luke, **Mdn, thy sins are forgiven thee." But as he addresses another 
own-smitten soul, " Daughter, be of good comfort," (Matt. iz. 22,) it is probable 
hat the tenderer appeDation here also found place. 
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* 

a deep feeling of his sickness in its innermost root ; as growing out (^ 
sin, perhaps as the penalty of some especial sin whereof he was con- 
scious ; and some expression of contrition, some exclamation of a peni- 
tent heart, may have been the immediate occasion of these gracious 
words of forgiveness, as, indeed, the address, " Son, be of good cheer^ 
would seem also to imply that he was one evidently burdened and cast 
down, and, as the Lord saw, with more than the weight of his bodily 
sicknesses and sufferings. We shall see in other cases how the forgive- 
ness of sins follows the outward healing : for we may certainly pre- 
sume that such a forgiveness did ensue in cases such as that of the 
thankful Samaritan, of the impotent man who was first healed, and at a 
later period bidden to sin no more. (John v. 14.) But here the remis- 
sion of sin takes the precedence ; the reason no doubt being, that in the 
sufferer's own conviction there was so close a connection between his 
sin and his plague, that the outer healing would have been scarcely 
intelligible to him, would have scarcely carried to his mind the sense of 
a benefit, unless his conscience had been also set free ; perhaps he was 
incapable even of receiving it, till there had been spoken peace to his 
spirit. James v. 14, 15, supplies an interesting parallel, in the connec- 
tion which exists there also between the raising of the sick and the for- 
giving of his sin. The others, alluded to above, who had a much 
slighter sense of the relations between sin and suffering, were not first 
forgiven and then healed ; but their thankfulness for their bodily healing 
was used to make them receptive of that better blessing which' Christ 
had in store for them. 

The absolving words, " Thy sins be forgiven* thee^'* are not to be 
taken as operative merely, as a desire that it might be so, but as declara- 
tory of a feet. They are the justification of the sinner ; and, as 
declaratory of that which takes place in the purposes of God, so also 
effectual, shedding abroad the sense of forgiveness and reconciliation in 
the sinner's heart. For God's justification of a sinner is not merely a 
word spoken about a man, but a word spoken to him and in him ; not 
an act of God's, immanent in himself, but transitive upon the sinner. In 
it there is the love of God, and so the consciousness of that love, shed 

* 'k^uvrai, (Cf. Luke viL 48 ; 1 John il 12.) The old grammarians are not 
at one in the explanation of this form. Some make it = i^OvTcu^ 2 aor. oooj., as in 
Homer d^ for d^. Thus Eustathius ; but others more rightly explain it as the 
prsBter. indie, pass., =: d^eivrtu, though of these again some find in it an Attic, others, 
more correctly, a Doric foroL Of Hkboo., 1. 2, c. 165, dviowrat. This perfect paasiTe 
will then stand in oonnectioo with the perfect active i^uKa for &^eiKa, (WiKxa'a 
Chrammatik, p. 77.) 
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abroad in his heart* on whose behalf the absolving decree has been 
uttered. The murmurers and cavillers understood rightly that Quist, 
■o speaking, did not merely wish and desire that this man's sins might 
be forgiven him ; and that he did not, as does now the Church, in the 
name of another and wielding a delegated power, but in his own name,' 
foi^ve the man his sins. Ihey had also a right insight into the mean- 
ing of the forgiveness of sins itself, that it is a divine prerogative ; that, 
as no man can remit a debt save he to whom the debt is due, so no one 
can forgive sin save he against whom all sin is committed, that is, God ; 
and out of this feeling, true in itself, but most false in their present ap- 
plication of it, they said, ^^ This man blasphemethj^ ' 

It is well worth our while to note, as Olshausen here calls us to do, 
the deep insight into the relations of Grod and the creature, which is 
involved in the Scriptural use of the word blasphemy. Pro&ne an- 
tiquity knew nothing like it ; with it **<to blaspheme" meant only to 
speak something evil of a person,f (a use which indeed is not foreign to 



* It will be seen above that I have cued Rom. t. 6, in a different aenae from thai 
bwfaichitis for too often used. The history of the exposition of the verse is carious, 
■ad is not altogether foreign to the subject in hand. To Augustine's influence, no 
doobt, we mainly owe the lose for many centuries of its true interpretation, which 
Origeo, Chrysostom, and Ambrose, men every one of them less penetrated with the 
wpiiii of St Paul than he was, had yet rightly seized ; but which, by his influence 
and firequent use of it in another sense, was so completely lost sight of, that it was 
not recovered anew till the time of the Reformation. He read in his Latin, Charitas 
Dei dijfuia est in cordibus nostris per Spiritum Sanctum, qui datus est nobis. Had 
Im read, as Ambrose reads it, (De 8p%r, Sane.^ L 1, c. 8, § 88,) and as it should have 
been, effuiOj [iKK^xvrai is the original word,) it is probable he would have been saved 
from his mistake : for the comparison which would have been thus suggested with 
toch passages as Acts il 17 ; IsaL zzzii 15 ; Esek. xzxvi, 25 ; Joel iL 28, in all which 
God*8 large «nd free communication of himself to men is set forth under the image of 
a stream from heaven to earth, would have led him to see that this love of Qod 
whidi is poured out in our hearts, and is here declared to be our ground of confldence 
in him, is Am love to tit, and not onrt to him : that the verse is in fact to find its ex- 
planation from ver. 8, and affirms the same thing. The passage is of cooaiderable 
dogmatic importanca The perverted interpretation became in after times one of 
the mainstays, indeed by far the chiefest one, of the Romish theory of an infiued 
righteousness being the ground of our confidence towards Qod : which the true ex- 
planation excludes, yet at the same time affirms this great truth, that Gknl's justifi- 
eatioo of the sinner is not, as the Romanists say we hold it, an act merely declaratory, 
leaving the sicner as to his real state where it found him, but a tranaitive act, being 
Bot alone negatively a forgiveness of sin, but positively an imparting of the spirit of 
•dbptioo, with the acnte of reconciliation, and all else into which Qod's love received 
ad believed will unfold itself 

f BXaafiifuiv as opposed to eit^fuiv. 
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the Scripture,) and then, to speak something of an evil omen. Only 
the monotheistic religion included in blasphemy not merely outward 
words of cursing and outrage against the Name of God, but all snatcb- 
ings on the part of the creature at honors which of right belonged only 
to the Creator. (Matt. xxvi. 65 ; John x. 36.) If he who thus spake 
had not been the only-begotten Son of the Father, the sharer in all pre- 
rogatives of the Godhead, he would indeed have blasphemed, as they 
deemed, when he thus spake. Their sin was not that they accused him, 
a man, of blasphemy ; but that their eyes were so blinded that they 
could not recognize any glory in him higher than man's ; that the light 
shined in the darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not.* 

It is not for nothing that it is said that Jesus perceived '' in his Spirif^ 
that, such thoughts were stirring in their hearts. (Mark ii. 8.) These 
words, "t'/i his Spirif^ are not superfluous, but his knowing &culty, 
that whereby he saw through the thoughts and counsels of hearts, and 
knew what was in man, is here attributed to his divine Spirit f And 
these counsels he revealed to them ; and in this way first he gave them 
to understand that he was more than they esteemed,| since thoughts of 
hearts were open and manifest to him, while yet it is God only who 
searches hearts, (1 Sam. xvi. 7 ; 1 Chron. xxviii. 9 ; 2 Chron. vi. 30 ; 
Jer. xviL 10,) it is only the divine Word of whom it can be said, that 
" he is a discemer of the thoughts and intents of the heart." (Heb. 
iv. 12.) 

Nor is it merely generally that he lays bare their thoughts of him, 
as being hard and evil, but he indicates the exact line which those 
thoughts were taking ; for the charge which they made against *him in 
their hearts, was not merely that he took to himself divine attributes, 
but that, dmng so, he at the same time kept on the safe side as regarded - 
detection, taking those wherein, by the very nature of things, it was not 
possible to prove him a false claimant. They were murmuring, no doubt, 
within themselves, *' These honors are easily snatched ; any man may 
go about the world claiming this power, and saying to men, ^ Your sins 
are forgiven you ;' but where is the evidence that this word is allowed and 

* Augustine (Enarr, 8* in P$. zxxvi 25) : Quia potest dimitiere peocata [ini- 
quiunt] nisi solus Deus t Et quia ille erat Deus, talia cogitantes audiebat. Hoc Terom 
de Deo cogitabant, sed Deum prsesentem non videbaot. Fecit ergo .... quod 
Tiderent, et dedit quod crederent 

f Grotius : Non ut Prophets per afflatum, sed suo Spiritu. 

X Gerhard (Harm, Evang^ c. 48) : Jesus igitur ezponens Pharisieis quid taciti apod 
se in intimis oordium recessibus cogitabant, ostendit se plus esse quAm hominem ; et 
eAdem potestate, divinft scUicet, quA secreta cordium videat^ se etiam peccata remittere 
poese. 
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wtified in heayen ; that what is thus spoken on earth is sealed in hea^ 
▼en ? In the very nature of the power which this man claims, he is 
secure from detection ; fgr this releasing of a man from the condemna* 
tkm of his sin is an act wrought in the inner spiritual world, attested by 
no outer and visible sign ; therefore it is easily claimed, since it cannot 
be disproved." An6^ our Lord's answer, meetmg this evil thought in 
their hearts, is in fact this : " You accuse me that I am claiming a safe 
power, since, in the very nature of the benefit bestowed, no sign follows, 
nothing to bear witness whether I have challenged it rightfully or not; 
but now I will put myself to a more decisive proof. I will speak a 
word, I will claim a power, which if I claim felsely, I shall be convinced 
upon the instant to bean impostor and a deceiver. I will say to this sick 
man, ^Hise up and wcUk;^ by the effects, as they follow or do not follow, 
you may judge whether I have a right to say to him, * Thy sins be for- 
fiven thee,^ " * 

In our Lord's argument it must be carefully noted that he does not 
aek, Which is easiest, to forgive sins or to' raise a sick man? for it could 
not be affirmed that that of forgiving was easier than this of healing; 
Imt, ^ Which is easiest, to claim this power or to claim that ; to say^ 
Tliy sins be forgiven thee, or to say^ Arise and walk ? Hiat is easiest, 
end I will now prove my right to say it, by saying with effect and with 
an outward consequence setting its seal- to my truth, the harder word, 
Arise and walk. By doing that, which is capable of being put to the 
proo^ I will vindicate my right and power to do that which, in its very 
nature, is incapable of being proved. By these visible tides of God's 
grace I will give you to know in what direction the great under currents 
of hia love are setting, and that both are obedient to my word. From 
tins which I will now do openly and before you all, you may conclude 
diat it is no ' robbery' (Phil. ii. 6) upon my part to claim also the pow- 



* Com. 4 Lapide : Qui dicit, Remitto tibi peocata, mendacii aigai non potest, aive 
ca reyerd remittit, sive dod, quia nee peccatam nee peccati remiiiaio oculis videri 
potest ; qui autem dicit paralytico, Surge et ambula. Be et famam suam evidenti 
lUutatis periculo ezponit ; re ipsa enim si paralyticus non surgat, falsitatiSfimpos- 
tone et mendacii ab omnibus arguetur et oonyinoetur. . . . Unde signanter Christus 
noD ait, Quid est facilius» remittere peccata, an sanare paraljticum, sed dioere, 
Dimlttuntur tibi peccata, aa dicere, durge et ambula t Jerome ( Ccmm. in McUth., 
in Iocl) : Utriim sint paralytico peccata dimissa, solus noTerat, qui dlmittebat Surge 
antem et ambula, tarn ille qui consurgebat, quAm hi qui consurgentem videbant ap- 
pfobore poterant Fit igitur camale signum, ut probetur spirituale. Bernard {De 
JHwert., Serm. 25) : Blasphemare me blasphematis, et quasi ad ezcusandum visibilis 
enrationis virtutem, me inviaibilem dlcitis usurpare. Sed ego yos potius blasphemoe 
oonyinco, signo probans Tisibili inrisibilem potestatem. 
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er of forgiving men their sins."* Thus, to use a femiliar illustration of 
our Lord's argument, it would be easier for a man, equally ignorant of 
French and Chinese, to claim to know the last than the first ; not that 
the language itself is easier; but that, in the one case, multitudes 
could disprove his claim ; and, in the other, hardly a scholar or two in 
the land. 

In the words, ^^ power on earth^'* there lies a tacit opposition to 
^^ power in heaven^ " This power is not exercised, as you deem, only 
by God in heaven ; but also by the Son of man upon earth. f He has 
brought it down with him here, so that it, which, as you rightly assert, 
is only exercised by him who dwelleth in the heavens, has yet, in the 
person of the Son of man, descended also upon earth.| Here also is 
one who can speak, and it is done." Hie only thing which at all 8ur« 
prises, is our Lord's claiming this power as the " Son of man,^ It is 
remarkable, since, at first sight, it might appear that this of forgiving 
sins being a divine attribute, the present was not the natural time for 
specially naming himself by this name, it being as the Son of Grod, and 
not as the Son of man, that he remitted sins.§ The Alexandrian Others, 
in their conflict with the Nestorians, made use of this passage in proof 
of the entire transference which there was, of all the properties of 
Christ's divine nature to his human ; so that whatever one had, was so 



* Bialdonatiis, with his usual straightforward meeting of a difficulty, observes 
here, Poterit autem aliquis merits dubitare, quomodo Christus quod probandum 
erat, concludat. Nam si remittere peocata erat re verft diffidlius, dum ezperientii 
curati paraljtici docet se quod re ips& facilius est, posse facere : Don bend probat 
posse et se peccata remittere, quod erat diffidlius. Respondeo, Christum tantiim 
probare voluisse sibi esse credendum, quod bend probat ab eo, cujus probatio erat 
difficilior ; quasi dicat, Si non fallo cdm dico paralytico, Surg^ et ambula, ubi diffi- 
cilius est probare me verum dicere, cur creditis me fallere cClm dico, Remittantur 
tibi peccata tua I Deoique ex re, qusB effectu probari potest, in re, qua probari noa 
potest, sibi fidem fiicit. Augustine (Exp. ad Rom. § 28) : Dedaravit ideo se ilia fa- 
cere in corporibus, ut crederetur animas peccatorum dimissione liberare ; id est, at 
de potestate Tisibili potestas inyisibilis mereretur fidem. 

f We have in Matt. zvi. 19 ; zriil 18, parallels to this passage in their opposition 
of "on earth" and " in heaven ;** but, at the same time, inadequate parallels, since the 
Church binds and looses by no inherent, but by a committed, power. 

X It has been beautiftiUy said of the Church, Fadt in terrb opera coelorum. Una 
of course must be first and eminently true of him in whom the Church consists, and 
the words find their fulfilment here. 

g TertuUian {Adv. Mare.^ 1. 4, c. 10) supposes that by the use of this term our 
Lord wishes to throw back his hearers upon that one Old Testament pjissage, (Dan. 
viL 18,) in which it occurs, and in which the mystery of all judgment, and therefiva 
of all absolution, being in a man, is indicated. C£ John v. 27. 
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Ar oommon that it tokj^ also be predicated of the other.* It is quite 
tnie that had not iHuMWii natures been indissolubly knit together in a 
single person, no. such language could have been used; yet I should 
rather suppose that *' Son of man" being the standing title whereby the 
Lord was well pleased to designate himself^ bringing out by it that he 
was at once one with humanity, and the croMm of humanity, he does not 
so use it that the title is in every instance to be pressed, but at times 
simply as equivalent to Messiah. 

Having said this much to the gainsayers, he turns to the poor man^ 
with the words, ^^Arise, take up thy bed,\ and go unto thine house,'' ^^ in 
hb person setting his seal to all the prerogatives which he had claimed ; 
so that this miracle is eminently what indeed all are, though it is not 
equaUy brought out in all, " a sign," an outward sign of an inward 
truth, a linlc between this visible and a higher and invisible world. 
*^And immediately he arose, took up the bed,^ and went forth before them 
all;'^'* they who before blocked up his path, now making way for him, 
and allowing free egress from the assembly. 

Ck>nceming the effects of this miracle on the Pharisees, the narration 
is silent, and this, probably, because there was nothing good to tell ; — 
but of the people, far less hardened sgainst the truth, far more receptive 
of divine impressions, we are told ^' they were all amazed, and glorified 
Ood;^^ altogether according to the intention of the Saviour, praising 
the author of all good for the revelation of his glory in his Son. (Matt. 
V. 16.) There was a true sense upon their part of the significance of 
this fact, in their thankful exultation that Grod '^ had given such power 
unto men" Without supposing that they very accurately explained to 
themselves, or could have explained to others, their feeling, yet they felt 
rightly that what was given to one man, to the Man Christ Jesus, was 

* See Cyril of AlexiDdria, in Ckamkb's Oatenti^ in loc. 

f Kpd^^aro^ ^=i grabatH* (in Luke, Kkividtov) a mean and vile pallet nsed by the 
poorest ^ aKifiiTovct dtTKavrjic. It is a Macedonian word, and was entirely rejected by 
Oreek Puriat& (See Bsokkr'b Chariklet, y. 2, p. 121.) In relation to this, Soasomen 
tells a carious story of a bishop in Cyprus, who, teaching the people from this scrip- 
ture, and having to repeat the Lord's words, substituted CKifiirov^ for Kpa^lJaroc, and 
was rebuked by another bishop present, who asked him if the word which Christ 
used was not good enough for him to use. 

X Compare Isaiah's words, (zzxr.iii LXX,) when he is recounting the promises 
of Messiah's time : *lax*MTaTe, ;t^<pec dveifihm, Koi ycvara jrapaXeXufiiva. 

§ Amobius, {Con, Oen^ L 1, e. 46,) speaking generally of Christ's healings, but, 
of course, with allusion to this, magnifies the contrast of his so lately being carried 
on, and now carrying, his bed : Suos referebant lectos alienis paulo antd oervicibas 
Uti 
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given for the sake of all, and ultimately to all — tbat it was indeed given 
"t*»ft) men;'*'* — ^that he possessed these powen as the true Head and 
Representative of the race, and therefore that these gifts to him were 
a rightful subject of gladness and thanksgiving for every member of 
.that race. 



X. 



THE CLEANSING OF THE LEPER 

Matt, yiil 1 — i ; Maek L 40—46 ; Luix y. 12 — 16. 

It is said ia one place concerning the apostles' preaching, that the 
Lord confirmed their word with signs following. (Mark xvi. 20.) 
Here we have a very remarkable example of his doing the same in the 
case of his own. For, according to the arrangement of the events of 
the Lord's life which I follow, and according to the connection of the 
eyents as it appears in St. Matthew, it is afler that most memorable dis- 
course of his upon the Mount, that this and other of his most notable 
miracles find place. It is as though he would set his seal to all that he 
has taught ; — ^would approve himself to be this prophet having right to 
hold the language which there he has held, to teach as one having 
authority.* He had scarcely ended, ere the opportimity for this 
occurred. As he was descending from the mountain, ^^ there came a 
leper and worshipped him,^ one, in the language of St. Luke, ^^full of 
leprosy^ so that it was not a spot here and there, but the disease had 
^read over his whole body : he was leprous firom head to foot. He 
bad ventured, it may be, to linger about the outskirts of the listening 
crowd, and now was not deterred by the severity of the closing sentences 
of Christ's discourse, from coming to claim the blessings which at its 
opening were proclaimed for the suffering and the mourning. Here, 
however, before proceeding to treat more particularly of this cure, it 
may be good, once for all, since the cleansing of lepers comes so fre- 
quently forward in the Gospel history, to say a few words concerning 
that dreadfiil disorder, and the meaning of the undeanness which was 
attached to it. 

* Jerome (in loc.): Rectd post pnBdicatioiiem atqne doctrinam signorom offertur 
oocaaio, ut per virtutam miracala preBteritos apad audientes aermo firmetur. 
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And first, a few words may be needful in regard of a misapprehension, 
which we find in such writers as Michaelis, and in all indeed who can see 
in the Levitical ordinances little more for the most part than regulations 
of police or of a board of health, or at the best, rules for the well order- 
ing of an earthly society ; who will not recognize in these ordinances the 
training of man into a sense of the cleaving taint which is his from his 
birth, into a sense of impurity and separation from God, and thus into a 
longing afler purity and re-union with him. I allude to the common 
misapprehension that leprosy was catching from one person to another ; 
and that they who were suffering under it were so carefully secluded 
from their fellow-men, lest they might communicate the poison of the 
disease to them ; as in like manner that the torn garment, the covered 
lip, the cry, " Unclean, unclean," (Lev. xiii. 45,) were warnings to others 
that they should keep aloof, lest unawares touching the lepers, or draw- 
ing into too great a nearness, they should become partakers of their dis- 
ease. A miserable emptying this, as we shall see, of the meaning of 
these ordinances.* All those who have examined into the matter the 
closest are nearly of one consent, that the sickness was incommunicable 
by ordinary contact from one person to another. A leper might trans- 
mit it to his children,! or the mother of a leper's children might take it 
from him ; but it was by no ordinary contact transferable from one per- 
son to another. 

All the notices in the Old Testament, as well as in other Jewish 
books, confirm this view, that it was in no respect a mere sanitary regu- 
lation. Thus, where the law of Moses was not observed, no such exclu- 
sion necessarily found place ; Naaman the leper commanded the armies 
of Syria, (2 Kin. v. 1,) Gehazi, with his leprosy that never should be 
cleansed, talked familiarly with the king of apostate Israel. (2 Kin. viii. 5.) 
And even where the law of Moses was in force, the stranger and the so- 
journer were expressly exempted from the ordinances in relation to lepro- 
sy ; which could not have been, had the disease been contagious, and the 
motives of the leper's exclusion been not religious but civil, since the 

* Even Michaelis, greatly as he loyes to find a trivial explanatioo for each ordi- 
nance of the Mosaic law, yet allows (Mas. ReefU^ y. 4, p. 256,) that this cannot have 
been the object of these ; but explains them as warnings to all other men lest they 
should unawares come on so disgusting a spectacle as the leper would present But 
Scripture neither flatters nor knows any thing of such hard-hearted sentimentalitiea 
as these.. Rather the poet ezpresaes ihe true feeling which it would bring about ia 
us, when he exclaims^ — 

** But welcome fortitade and patient cheer, 
A%d frtfutnt tight «f what i$ to ho horned 

t See RoBDaoir*8 BiUioal Rfeareku, v. 1, p. 8S9. 
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dnger of the spreading of the disease would have been eqipl^iiL- 

OMe and in that of native Israelites.* How, moreover, shoidi9L-^iha Lflw^." 

»....■ »■ 

vilical' priests, had the disease been this creeping infection, have them*!* , 
Nlyes escaped the disease, obliged as they weNj^-Jbj.tfaeir very.oiipa^to^^ .V; 
nbmit the leper to such actual handling and closest exaniiqi|dMi^ 
L^tfoot can only explain thiajgrnqiporing in their case a p'TPtWll 
mirade. ^^ 'Vj . > 

But no ; the ordinances concembig leprosy had quite a diflbrent and 
a &r deeper significance, into which it will be needful a little to enter. 
h is dear that the same principle which made all that had to do with 
death, as mourning, a grave, a corpse, the occ&sions of a ceremonial 
nneieanness, inasmuch as all these were signs and consequences of sin, 
nn^t in like manner, and with a perfect consistency, have made every 
dokneas an occasion of uncleanness, each of these being also death be- 
ginning, partial death— echoes in the body of that terrible reality, sin in 
tke soul. But instead of this, in a gradous sparing of man, and not 
fshing the principle to the uttermost, Grod took but one sickness, one 
of these visible outcomings of a tainted nature, in which to testify that 
Sffl was not from him, that evil could not dwell with him ; he took but 
OBSy with which to link this teaching, and that it might serve in this region 
oftnan's life as the substratum for the training of his people into the recog- 
nition of a clinging impurity, which needed a Pure and a Purifier to 
Ofiereome and expel, and which no method short of his taking of our 
Sedi could drive out.' And leprosy, which was indeed the sickness of 
rfeknesses, was through these Levitical ordinances selected of God from 
tks whole host of maladies and diseases which had broken in upon man's 
body ; to the end that, bearing his testimony against it, he might bear 
Us testimony against that out of which it and all other sicknesses grew, 
agunst sin, as not from him, as grievous in his sight ; 'and the sickness 
itself also as grievous, not for itself, but because it was a visible mani- 
festation, a direct consequence, of the inner disharmony of man's spirit^ 



* See all this abnndaotly proyed in pp. 1086—1089 of the learned dissertation 
hf Rbeoferd, De Leprd CuiU Hehrmorumy which is to be found in MnrsoHSM's Nov. 
TmL ex Taim. illtui^ p. 1057. He concludes his disqmsition on this pari of the sub- 
jset with these words : Ex qoibns, nisi noa omnia fallant» oertd ooncladimua, procipnis 
Jodnorum magistris, traditionnmqne anctoribos nnnqnam in mentem inddisse ullam 
de lepriB contagio suspicionem, omnemque hanc de contagiosa lepr& sententiam, pluri- 
mia antiquissimisque scriptoribns nqud ae Mosi pland faisse inoognitam. Compare 
flis extract from Balsamon, in Suioxe'b TheM.^ a. t. Xe7rp6r, where speaking of the 
flOttams of the Eastern Church, he says, " They frequent our churches and eat with 
m, in nothing hindered by the disease." In like manner there was a place for them, 
fiiQi^ a I^ace apart, in the syiu^gogne. 
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^ r- a commenoement of the death, which through disobedience to God's per- 

uf' ■' feet will, had found entrance into a nature made by God for immortality. 

'^' And terrible indeed, as might be expected, was that disease, round 

which this solemn t^hdung revolved. Leprosy was indeed nothing 

short of a living deaih, ft poisoning of the springs, a corrupting of all 

the humors, of life ; a dissolution littjio by little of the whole body, so 

that one limb after another actuallj 4BC&y6<l ^^ fell away. Aaron 

exactly describes the appearance whi6h the leper presented to the eyes 

of the beholders, when, pleading for Miriam, he says, " Let her not he 

as one dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed when he cometh out 

of his mother's womb." (Num. xii. 12.) The disease, moreover, was 

incurable by* the art and skUl of man;* not that the leper might not 

return to health ; for, however rare, such cases are yet contemplated in 

the Levitical law. But then the leprosy lefl the man, not in obedience 

to any outward means of healing which had been applied by men, but 

purely and merely through the good will and mercy of God. This 

helplessness of man in the matter, is recognized in the speech of the 

king of Israel, who, when Naaman is sent to him that he may heal him, 

exclaims, '^ Am I God, to kill and to make alive, that this man doth 

send unto me to recover a man of his leprosy ?" (2 Kin. v. 7.) Tlie 

leper, thus fearfully bearing about in the body the outward and visible 

tokens of sin in the soul, was handled throughout as a sinner, as one in 

whom sin had reached its highest manifestation, that is, as one dead in 

trespasses and sins. He was himself a dreadful parable of death. It 

is evident that Moses intended that he should be so contemplated by aU 

the ordinances which he gave concerning him. The leper was to bear 

about the emblems of death, (Lev. xiii. 45,) the rent garments, that is, 

mourning garments, he mourning for himself as for one dead ; the head 

bare, as they were wont to have it who were in oommunion with the 

dead, (Num. vi. 9 ; Ezek. xxiv. 17 ;) and the lip covered. (Ezek. 

xxiv. 17. )f 

In the restoration, too, of a leper, exactly the same instnmaents of 
cleansing were in use, the cedar wood, the hyssop, and the scarlet, as 
were used for the cleansing of one defiled through a dead body, or aught 
pertaining to death, and which were never in use upon any other occa- 
sion. (Compare Num. xix. 6, 13, 18, with Lev. xiv. 4 — ^7.) No doubt 

* Cyril of Alexandria calls it nddo^ oi)K Idaifwv, 

f Spencer calls him well, sepulcrum ambolans ; and Oalyin : Pro mortoit hafaiti 
sunt, quos lepra k sacro cietu abdicabat- And when through the Omsades leprosj 
had been introduced into Western Europe, it was usual to clothe the leper in a 
throudt and to say for him the masses for the dead. 
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when D«yid exdaims, ''Purge me vnth hyssop^ and I shall be clean,'* 
(Ps. IL 7,) he in this allusion, looking through the outward to the in- 
ward, even to the true blood of sprinkling, contemplates himself as a 
spiritual leper, as one whose sin had been, while he lived in it, a sin 
unto death, as one needing therefore absolute and entire restoration from 
die very furthest degree of separation from God. And being this sign and 
token of sin, and of sin reaching imto and culminating in death, it naturally 
brought about with it a total exclusion from the camp or city of God. 
God is not a God of the dead ; he has no fellowship with death, for 
death is a correlative of sin ; but only of the living. But the leper was 
as <me dead, and as such was to be put out of the camp,* (Lev. xiii. 46; 
Num. V. 2—4 ; 2 Kin. Vii. 3,) or afterwards out of the city ; and we 
ind this law to have been so strictly' enforced, that even the sister of 
Moaes might not be exempted from it ; (Num. xiL 14, 15 ;) and kings, 
UBiah, (2 Cbron. xxvi. 21,) and Azariah, (2 Kin. xv. 5,) themselves 
imoat submit to it; men being by this exclusion taught that what here 
took place in a figure, should take place in the reality with every one who 
waa found in the death of sin : he should be shut out of the true city of 
GM. Thus, taking up and glorifying this and like ordinances of exclu- 
dkm, St. John exclaims of the New Jerusalem, *^ There shall in nowise 
QPter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomi- 
nation, or maketh a lie." (Rev. xxi. 27.) 

It need hardly be observed, that in all this it was not in the least 
implied that he who bore this plague was of necessity a guiltier man 
than his fellows ; though being, as it was, this symbol of sin, it was 
moat often ^ the theocratic punishment, the penalty for sins committed 
mimat the theocracy, as in the cases of Miriam, of Gehazi, of Uzziah ;f 
md we may compare Deut. xxiv. 8, where the warning, *' Take heed 
it the plague of leprosy," is not that they diligently observe the laws 
ibout leprosy, but that they beware lest this plague of leprosy come upon 
hem, lest by their disobedience they incur the theocratic penalty.^ The 
Fews themselves termed it "The finger of God," and emphatically, 
' The stroke." They said that it attacked first a man's house, and if he 
lid not turn, his clothing; and then, if he persisted in sin, himself :§ a 

* Herodotas (L 1, c. 138) mentions the same law of exclusion as ozisting among 
he Persians, who accounted in like manner that leprosy was an especial visitation on 
Mount of especial sinsw 

f No doubt the strange apocryphal tradition of Judas Isoariot perishing by the 
nag misery of a leprosy, in its most horrible form of elephantiasis, had the same 
agin. (See QraoBEn, Die Heilige Sage, t. 1, p. 179.) 

X See Rhenferd*s dissertation, De Leprd Cutis, in Mkubchin's N, T. ex Todm, 
Umtr., p. 1083. 

§ See MoLiTOK*8 PhilosopkU der OekhichU, t. 8, p. 191. 
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fine symbol, whether the fact was so or not, of the manner in which 
God's judgments, if men refuse to listen to them, reach ever nearer to 
the centre of their life. So, too, they said that a man's true repentance 
was the one condition of his leprosy leaving him.* 

Seeing then that leprosy was this outward and visible sign of the 
innermost spiritual corruption, this sacrament of death, there could be 
no fitter form of evil over which the Lord of life should display his 
power. He will prove himself the conqueror of death in life, as of 
death completed. This victory of his over this most terrible form of 
physical evil is fitly brought out as a testimony of his Messiahship : 
"The lepers are cleansed." (Matt. xL 5.) Nor may we doubt that 
the terribleness of the infliction, the extreme suflering with which it was 
linked, the horror which must have filled the sufferer's mind, as he 
marked its sloW but inevitable progress, to be arrested by no human 
hand, the ghastly hideousness of its unnatural whiteness, (Num. xii. 
10; Exod. iv. 6; 2 Kin. v. 27^ must all have combined to draw out 
his pity,f who was not merely the mighty, but no less the loving, Phy- 
sician and Healer of the bodies as of the souls of men. The medical 
details concerning this sickness, and the differences between one kind 
and another, as between the white leprosy, (Xsuxyj,) which among the , 
Jews was the most frequent, and the yet more terrible elephantiasis, 
thought by many to have been that with which Job was visited, and so 
named because in it the feet swelled to an elephantine size, would be 
here out of place. It is time to return to the consideration of this par- 
ticular act of healing. 

The leper with whom we now have to do, came '' and worshippetT 
Jesus — ^an act of profound reverence, as from an inferior to a superior, 
yet not in itself a recognition of any thing specially divine in him to 
wliom it was ofifered. The words with which he expresses what he 
would have from the Lord are remarkable as the utterance of a simple 
and a humble faith, which is willing to abide the issue, whatever that 
may be, and having declared its desire, to leave the complying with it 
or not to a higher wisdom and love : " Lord, if thou wilt, thou cafut 
make me clean,^^l There is no questioning here of the power ; nothing 

* Thus Jerome, foUowiDg earlier Jewish expositors, will explain the " smitten of 
Ood," (Isal liii, 4,) as := leprosus, and out of that passage and the general belief in 
leprosy as a voaoc deijXaroCt upgrew the old Jewish tradition of the Messiah being a 
leper. See (Hxnostenbero'b Chrittologiet y. 1, p. 882.) 

f Cf Mark L 41, '0 dk 'Inaovc anXayxviaBelc, 

X Yet the Romanists in vain endeavor to draw firom this passage an approval of 
the timor diffidentise in our prayers which have relation to the things of eternal lii^ 
«uch as the foi^veness of sins, the gift of the Sjurit Tbete we are to aik, tMuredlj 
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of his unbelief who said, *^ If thou canst do any thing, have compassion 
on us and help us." (Mark ix. 22.) Whereupon the Lord ^^put forth 
his hand and touched him^^^* ratifying and approving his utterance of 
feuth, by making the concession of his request in the very words wherein 
the request itself had been embodied: "/irt7/, be thou eleanj*^\ This 
touching of the unclean by Christ is itself remarkable, seeing that such 
contact had been forbidden in the Law. (Lev. xiv. 46.) The adver- 
saries of the Law, the Gnostics of old, said that Christ did this to mark 
his contempt for its ordinances, and in witness that he did not recognize ' 
it as coming from the good Deity.| But TertuUian gives the true an- 
swer to this.§ He first shows what was the deeper meaning of forbidding 
to touch the ceremonially unclean, namely, that we should not defile 
our souls through being partakers in other men's sins, as St. Paul, with 
allusion, no doubt, to these ceremonial prohibitions, and giving them their 
higher spiritual significance, exclaims, "Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, and touch not the unclean thing ; and I will receive 
you." (2 Cor. vi. 17.) And these outer prohibitions held good for all, 



bdieving that we have them. There is this uncertainty in the leper's request, because 
he 18 asking a temporal benefit, which must always be asked under conditions, and 
wfaidi may be refused, though the refusing is indeed a granting of the petition in a 
higher form. (See Geehabd^s Loc. Theoll.^ loc 17, § 188.) 

* Tertollian {Ad», Marc.^ L 4, c 85) : Quoniam ipse erat authentkms Pontifex 
Dei Patris, inspeidt illos secundiim Legis arcanum, significantis Christum esse verum 
dboepiatorem et elimatorem humanarum macularum. 

t Bengel: Echo prompta ad fidem leprosi maturam. Ipsa leprosi oratio con- 
tinebat verba responsionis optato. 

X TertuUian {Adv. Ifare^y L 4, c 9): Ut ssmulus Legis tetigit leprdsum nihil 
tadeoB pnsoeptum legis, per contemptnm inquinamenti. 

§ Ibid : KoQ pigebit . . . fig^ratss legis vim ostendere ; quss in exempio leproa 
noo ooDtingendi, immo ab omni commercio submovendi, communicationem prohibebat 
hominis delictis commaculati ; cum qualibus et apostolus dbum quoque vetat sumere ; 
partieipari enim stigmata delictorum, quasi ex contagione, si quis se cum peccatore 
miflcuerit. Itaque Dominus yolens altius intelligi Legem, per camalia spiritalia signi- 
ficantem ; et hoc nomine non destruens sed magis ezstruens quam pertinentius yolebat 
agooeci, tetigit leprosum, k quo etsi homo inquinari potuisset, Deus utique non inqui- 
naretur, incontaminabilis scilicet Ita non praescribetur ilU quod debuerit legem ob- 
•emure, et noo contingere immundum, quem contactus immundi non erat inquinatuma. 
He is not so successful in his interpretation of the spiritual significance, when else- 
where (De Fudicit^ c. 20) he goes into more details in the matter. So Calvin (in 
loc) : £a est in Chcisto puritas, qus omnes sordes et inquinamenta absorbeat, neque 
■e coDtaminat leprosum tangendo, neque Legem transgreditur ; and he beautifully 
ihida in his stretching forth the hand and touting, a symbol of the Incarnation : Nee 
tamen quidquam inde macule contraxit, sed integer manens, sordes omnes nostras 
eihanait, et nos perfudit su4 sanctitate. So H. de Sta Victore : Lepram tetigit, et 
unmdas permansit, quia veram humanitatis formam sumpsit, et culpam non oootnudt 
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till the coming in of him who was incontaminable, in whom first the 
tide of this world's evil was arrested and rolled back. Another would 
have defiled himself by touching the leper ; but he, himself remaining 
undefiled, cleansed him whom he touched; for in him life overcame 
death, — ^and health, sickness, — and purity, defilement. In him, in its 
most absolute sense, that word was fulfilled, '* Unto the pure all things 
are pure." 

Ambrose and many others suppose that the Lord's injunction to the 
man that he should not divulge his cure, was intended to teach his fol- 
lowers that they too should avoid ostentation in their acts of mercy, lest, 
as he says, they should be themselves taken with a worse leprosy than 
any which they healed.* But if the motive to this prohibition was ex- 
ternal, and had not reference to the inner moral condition of the receiver 
of the benefit, I should think that our Lord's purpose was more likely 
this, that his stiller ministry might not be hindered or disturbed by the 
inopportune flowing to him of multitudes, who should be drawn to him 
merely by the hope of sharing the same worldly benefits, as we see was 
the case on this very occasion, (Mark i. 45,) nor yet by the premature 
violence of his enemies, roused to a more active and keener hate by the 
great things which were published of him. (John xi. 46, 47.f) But 
there has been already occasion to observe, that probably a deeper pur- 
pose lay at the root of this injunction to silence, as of the opposite com- 
mand to go and proclaim the great things of God's mercy. The pre- 
cepts to tell or to conceal were interchangeably given according to the 
different moral conditions of the different persons whom Christ healed. 
On the present occasion it seems very probable, according to the sugges- 
tion of Grotius and Bengel, that the words, ^^ See thou tell no man^'^ are 
to be taken with this limitation, — "till thou hast shown thyself to 
the priests ; lest if a rumor of these things go before thee, the priests 
at Jerusalem, out of envy, out of a desire to depreciate my work, 
may deny either that thou wast before a leper, or else that thou art now 
truly cleansed."! We may find perhaps indications of something of 

* Exp. in Lue.t 1. 5, c. 5 : Sed ne lepra tranaire possit in medicum, unasqtiisqae 
DominicfB humilitatia exemplo jactantiam vitet. Cur enim pr»cipitur nemini dic««» 
nisi ut doceret non vulg^da nostra beneficia, sed premendat So Chryaostom: 
'ATwbovg ^fidc irapaaKCva^uv Koi iKevodo^ov^, 

f See a good note by Hammond on Matt, viil 4. Calvin : Tanta erat vnl^ op- 
portunitas in flagitandis miracolis, ut non restaret doctrinae locus. 

X Thus the Auet. Oper. Imperf. {Horn. 21) : Ideo eum jubet offerre munera, ut si 
postmodum vellent eum ezpellere, diceret eis : Munera quasi k muftdato suscepistia, ei 
quomodo me quasi leprosum expellitb ! Si leprosua adhuc fui, munera acdpere non 
debttiatis quaai k mundato : ai autem mundua factua aum, repellere non debetia quasi 
leprosum. Witaiua {De Mirac Jew. L 1, p. 82): Iddroo addidit Jeaua b«e A ae ita 
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Uu8 kind in the words of St Mark, ^' he forthwith sent him away^^ or, 
put him forth ;* he would allow no lingering, but required him to hasten 
on his errand, lesfr the report of what had been done should outrun him. 
Some understand the words, ^^for a testimony unto them^^ as meaning 
** for a testimony even to these gainsajers that I am come, not to destroy 
the Law, but to fulfil it, — ^to remove nothing, not even a shadow, till I 
have brought in the substance in its room.f These Levitical offerings 
I still .allow and uphold, since that to which they point is not yet fully 
given."! But I cannot doubt that the true meaning of the woid is "/>r 
a testimony against them ;§ for a witness against their unbelief, who are 
refusing to give credence to me, even while I am attesting myself to be 
all which I daim to be, by such mighty works as these ; works of which 
they themselves shall have ratified the reality by the acceptance of thy 
gift, by thy re-admission, as one truly cleansed, into the congregation of 
the people."! (J^^ '^* ^^O ^^^ ^^ purpose of his going to the priest 
was this, that the priest might ascertain the fact, if really his leprosy had 
left him, (Lev. xiv. 3,) and, if so, might accept his gift,^ and offer it as 
an atonement for him ; and might then, when all was duly accomplished, 
pronounce him clean and admit him anew into the congregation of Israel.^^ 

jnberi e/f fiaprvpiov aiTolg, ne deinceps ullA specie negari minculnm possit, ei ut, 
dmn eoram judicio approbatua, munus obtaliflset^ testimoiiiam ooDtra ae baberent, 
impid ae fiioere, quod Christo obluctarentur. 

♦ *E^ipaXev aitrdv, 

t So Tertallian in hia oontroveray with the GnoatiGa (Adv, Jfare^ L 4, c 9) : 
Qnaniiim enim ad gloria humans ayeraionem pertinebat, yetuit eum diyulgare, 
qnantilm autem ad iutelam Legia, jusait ordinem implerl Bengel : lit teetimonium 
iUis exhibeatur, de Me88i& prsaente, Legi non deroganti 

X Augustine {Quatt. Evang^ L 2, qu. 8) : Quia nondum eaae cosperat aacrifidum 
Muietum aanctorum, quod corpus ejus eat. 

§ Qt Mark yi. 11, where the same phraae, elQ fiaprvpiov eibrolc, ocean with the 
parallel Luke ix. 5, where it appears etc fiaprvpiov iif airrovc, and where the context, 
eren without this additional proof, would show beyond a doubt what the meaning waa. 

I ICaldonatus : Ut inexcusabiles essent sacerdotea, si in ipeum non crederent, cujua 
miracnla probAssent 

^ Aopov is used for a bloody offering by the LXX,, as Qen, it. 4 ; Ley. I 2, 3, 10. 
So also several times in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as yiil 4, where the dopa is eyi- 
dentlj equivalent to the ^pd re Koi 9vaiac of the yerse preceding, therefore also of 
T. 1. Of Matt y. 28. Tertullian {Adit. Mare., L 4, c 9) bringa out too much the idea 
of ft thank-offering in thia gpft which the man is bidden to offer, which properly it 
waa not, though the words were admirable, applied to such : Argumenta enim figurata 
atpote prophetatA legia adhuc in suis imaginibua tuebantur, qud significabant hominem 
quondam peccatorem, yerbo mox Dei emaculatum, offerre debere munus Deo apud 
templum, orationem scilicet et actionem gratiarum apud Ecdeaiam, per Chriftum 
Jeaum, catholicum Patria Sacerdotem. 

** All the drcnmataaoea of the leper*a deanaing yielded themaalyea ao aptly to the 
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theory of Church satisfactions, as it gradoallj formed itself in the middle ages, that 
it is not to be wondered at that it was used at least as an illustration, often as an 
argument Tet eren then we find the great truth, of Christ the alone Cleanser, 
often brought out as the most prominent Thus by Gratian (l>e FcmUmiidy Dist L) : 
Ut Dominus ostenderet quod non saoerdotali judicio, sed largitate divios gratiie pec- 
cato emundatur, leprosum tangendo mundavit, et postea saoerdoti sacrifidum ez lege 
offerre prsecepit Leprosus enim tangitur, dim respectu divinae pietatis mens pecca- 
toris illustrata oompimgitur. .... Leprosus semetipsum sacerdoti repnesentat, dum 
peocatum suum sacerdoti poenitens confitetur. Sacrifidum ex lege offert, dum satis- 
frctionem EcdesicB judido sibi impositam factis exsequitur. Sed antequam ad saoer- 
dotem perreniat emundatur, dum per oontritionem conlis ante oonfessiooem oris peocati 
TeniA indulgetur. C£ Pet Lombard (8ent^ L 4, dist 18) : Domnus leprosom sani- 
tate prius per se restituit deinde ad sacerdotes misit, quorum judido ostenderetur 
mundatu& .... Quia etsi aliqub apud Deum sit solutus, non tamen in fade Ecdesias 
Bolutus habetur, nisi per judidum saoerdotis. In solvendis ergo culpis vel retinendis 
ita operatur sacerdos eyangelicus et judicat, sicut olim legalis in illis, qui oontaminati 
erant lepzA, quas peocatum aignat. 



XL 

THE HEALING OF THE CENTUSIOITS SERVANT. 

JAjot, yiil 6^18 ; Luke yil 1 — 10. 

Thsre has been already occasion to speak of the utter impossibility of 
this healing being one and the same with that of the nobleman^s son re- 
corded by St. John. (iv. 43.) But while we may not thus seek to har- 
monize two narratives which relate to circumstances entirely different, 
yet there is still matter here remaining on which the harmonist may ex- 
ercise his skill : there are two independent accounts of this mirade, one 
given by St. Matthew, the other by St. Luke, — ^and, according to the 
first Evangelist, the centurion comes in his own person to ask the boon 
which he desires ; according to the third he sends others as intercessors 
between himself and the Lord, with other difierences whidi flow out of 
this. There can be no doubt that we are to accept the latter as the more 
strictly literal account of the circumstance, as it actually came to pass ^ 
— St Matthew, who is briefer, telling it as though the centurion had done 
in his own person what, in' fitct, he did by the intervention of others— > 
an exchange of persons of which all historical narrations and all the 
language of our common lUe is full.* (Compare Mark x. 85, with Matt. 
XX. 20, for another example of the same.) 

* FaostuB the Maoiduean uses the spparent diyergeDces of the two narratioiMr 
namely* that in one the Centurion pleaded in his own person, in the other by inter- 
▼ention of Jewish elders, and the greater fulness of the one than of the other, it being 
said in one that " many shall oome from the east and west, and sit down with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God," while this is omitted in the other, to- 
cast a slight and suspicion upon both. It is of course this last declaration wbidi 
makes him bent any how on getting rid of this history. The calumniator of the Old 
Covenant, he cannot endure to hear of the chiefs of that covenant sitting down at the 
first places in the heavenly banquet Augustine's reply contains much which is admU 
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This centurion, probably one of the Roman garrison of Capernaum, 
was by birth a heathen ; but, like him in the Acts, (x. 1,) who bore the 
same office, was one of the many who were at this time deeply feeling 
the emptiness of all polytheistic religions, and who had attached them- 
selves by laxer or closer bonds to the congregation of Israel and the 
worship of Jehovah, finding in Judaism a satis&ction of some of the 
deepest needs of their souls, and a promise of the satisfaction of all. 
He was one among the many who are distinguished from the seed of 
Abraham, yet described as fearing God, or worshipping Grod, of whom 
we read so often in the Acts, — the proselytes, whom the providence of 
God had so wonderfully prepared in all the great dties of the Greek 
and Roman world as a link of communication between Gentile and Jew, 
in contact Mrith both, — holding to the first by their race, and to the last 
by their religion ; and who must have greatly helped to the ultimate 
fusion of both into one Christian Church. 

But with the higher matters which he had learned from his inter- 
course with the people of the covenant, he had learned no doubt this, 
that all heathens, all " sinners of the Grentiles," were " without ;^ that 
there was a middle wall of partition between them and the children of the 
stock of Abraham ; that they were to worship only as in the outer court, 
not presuming to draw near to the holy place. And thus he did not him- 
self approach, but sent others to, Jesus, in whom he recognized a being 
of a higher world, entreating him, by them, '' that he would come and heal 
his servant,^^ a servant who, as St. Luke adds, '* toas dear unto him^'** 
but now " www sick and ready to die.'''* The elders of the Jews, whom 
he employed on this errand, were his willing messengers, and appear 
zealously to have executed their commission, pleading for him as one 
whose affection for, and active well-doing towards, the chosen people 

rable on the unfiur way in which the opposers of the tmth find or make discrepan- 
cies where indeed there are none, — as though one narrator telling some detail in an 
event, contradicts another, who passes over that detail,— one saying that a person did 
ihiB, contradicts another who states more particularly that he did it by the agency 
and intervention of another. All that we demand, he says, is, that men should be 
as just to Scripture as to any other historic record ; should suffer it to speak to men 
as they are wont to speak one to another (Con, Fautt., L 88, c. 1, 8) : Quid ergo, cilm 
legimus, obliviscimur quemadmodum loqui soleamus ? An Scriptura Dei aliter no- 
biscum fuerat quim nostro more locutura. Cf De (7on«. Evang.y L 2, c. 20. 

* Calvin : Lucas hoc modo dubitationem prsvenit, quae subire poterat lectorum 
animoe : sdmus enim, non babitos fuisse servos eo in pretio, ut de ipsorum vitA tarn 
anzii essent domini, nisi qui singulari industrift vel fide vel allA virtute sibi gratiam 
acquisierant Significat ergo Lucas non vulgare fuisse sordidumque mandpium, sed 
fidelem et raris dotibus omatnm servum qui ezimiA gratis apud dominum poUeret : 
hinc tanta illias vitie cora et torn studiosa commendatia 
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deserved this return of favor : *'/>r he hveth our nation, and he hath built 
tiff a eynagoguej*^ 

But presentlj even this request which he had made seemed to him 
too great a boldness. In his true and ever-deepening humility he 
counted it a presumptioti to have asked, though bj the intervention of 
others, the presence under his roof of so exalted a personage. It was 
not merely that he was a heathen, and so might claim no near approach 
to tlie King of Israel ; but there was, no doubt, besides this, and ming- 
ling with this, a deep and inward feeling of his own personal unwor- 
thiness and unfitness for a close communion with a holj being, which 
eaused him again to send, beseeching the Lord to approach no nearer, 
but only to speak the word, and he knew that straightway his servant 
would be healed. And thus, in Augustine's words, ^^ while he counted 
himself unworthy that Christ should enter into his doors, he was counted 
worthy that Christ should enter into his heart,"* — a far better boon : for 
Christ sat down in the houses of men, as of that proud, self-righteous 
Pharisee, whose hearts were not for this the less empty of his presence. 
But this centurion received him in his heart, whom he did not receive 
fai his house.f And, indeed, every little trait of his character, as it 
comes out in the sacred narrative, combines to show him as one in whom 
the seed of God's word would find the ready and prepared soil of a 
good and honest heart. For not to speak of those prime conditions, 
fiuth and humility, which in so eminent a degree shone forth in him, — 
the evident affection which he had won from those Jewish elders, the 
leal which had stirred him to build a house for the worship of the true 
God, his earnest care and anxiety about a slave— one so generally ex- 
duded from all earnest human sympathies on the part of his master, 
that even a Qcero thinks it needful to excuse himself for feeling deeply 
the death of such an one in his household, — ^all these traits of character 
combine to present him to us as one of those " children of God" that 
were scattered abroad in the world, and whom Christ was to gather 
together into the one fellowship of his Church. (John xi. 52.) 

The manner is remarkable in which the centurion makes easier to 
himself his act of fwth, by the help of an analogy drawn from the circle 
of things with which he himself is familiar, by a comparison which he 

* 8emL 62, c 1 : Dicendo se iDdignqm priBatitit dignum, non in cajos parietes, 
•ed in cujus cor Chriatos intraret NiJqae hoc diceret cum tantA fide et humilltate, 
nisi ilium quern timebai intra^e in domum Buam, corde gestaret Nam dod erat magna 
ftUdtaa a Dominua Jesus intraret in parietes ejus et non easet in pectore eju^ (Luc. 

vilse.) 

t Augustine {Serm, 77, a 8) : Tecto non redpiebat, corde receperat Quaot6 
himiilior, tantd capador, tant6 plenior. CoUes enim aquam repellunt, valles implentor. 
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borrows from his own military experience.* He knows that Christ's 
vwd will be sufficient, for he adds, ^lam a man under authority^ having 
soldiers under me, and I say to this man^ Oo, and he goeth^ and to another^ 
Come, and he cometh, and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth itJ** His 
argument is here from the less to the greater. "' I am," he would saj, 
^^ one occupying only a subordinate place, set under authority, a subal- 
tern, with tribunes and commanders over me. Yet, notwithstanding, 
those that are under me, obey me. My word is potent with them. I 
have power to send them hither and thither, and they go at my bidding, 
so that sitting still I can yet have the things accomplished which I would. 
How much more thou, who art not set, as I am, in a subordinate place, 
but who art as a prince over the host of heayen,f who wilt have angels 
and spirits to obey thy word and run swiftly at thy command. It needs 
not then that thou comest to my house ; do thou only commission one of 
these genii of healing, who will execute speedily the errand of grace on 
which thou shalt send him."| His view of Christ's relation to the spi- 

* Bengal : Sapientia fidelis ex ruditate militari pulchrd eluoens. 

f The arparid obpavio^. How true a notion this indeed was, which in hia simple 
faith the centurion had oonoeiyed for himself^ we see from those words of our Lord's, 
" Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently gire 
me more than twelre legions of angels t (Matt zzvL 68.)- Jerome (in loe.) : Yolens 
ostendere Dominum quoque non per ad?entum tantiim corporis^ sed per angelornm 
ministeria posse implore quod vellet 

\ Severus (in Okaxke's Catena) : Ei ydq tyd OTpaTiurrf^ dv, koI imb i^aoaia» 
patriXed^C reXuv, rolg dopv^opoic hriXkofuu, Trwf ob fi&Xkov airb^ 6 tQv ava lud 6y- 
yeXiKQv ^wdfuuv iroifjr^, d diXeic ip^k '^<'i yevrjoerai ; and Augustine (JEWarr. in Ft, 
xlri. 9, and Serm, Izii. c. 2): Si ergo ego, inquit, homo sub potestate, jubendi habeo 
potestatem, quid tu possis, cui omnes serriunt potestates ? And Bernard more than 
once brings out this as an eminent and characteristic feature of his humility. Thus 
Ep. 892: O prudens et Terd corde humilis animal dicturus quod prnlatus esset 
militibus, repressit extoUentiam confessione subjectionis : immo pnemisit sutyectio- 
nem, ut pluris sibi esset quod suberat, quAm quod praserat ; and beautifully, I)e.Of, 
Epite^ c 8 : Non jactabat potestatem, quam nee solam protulit, nee priorem. . . . 
Prsmissa siquidem est humilitas, ne altitudo prsscipitet. Nee enim locum invenit 
arrogantia, ubi tam darun) humilitatis insigne prncesserai. Such ej^planation 
appears preferable to any of those which make dvOponoc inrb l^aiav, a man ta 
authority. Rettig, {Thecl, Stud. %l Krit.^ v. 11, p 472,) reading with Lachmann, 
avOp. inb l^ova. raaaofievog^ (which last word, however, should not have been 
admitted into the text,) has an ingenious but untenable explanation in the latter and 
less eligible sense. Different from all these, and entirely original, is the view of the 
passage taken by the Auet. Oper, Jmper/., who agrees so fiur with the right inter- 
pretation that he makes dvdpoiroc imb i^ovciavt a man in a subordinate pooitioo; 
but then will not allow, but expressly denies, that it is thus a comparison by way 
of contrast between himself and the Lord, which the centurion is drawing,*-* 
that he is magnifying the Lord's higheet place by comparing it with his own 
only nbordinate, bat that rather he is m a^ things likening the one to the other: 
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ritual kingdom is as original as it is grand; and it is so truly Jdh||i of 
the Roman officer: the Lord appears to him as the true CMI|MSDd 
ImperatoTy the highest over the hierarchy, not of earth, but of UiimL 
(Col. i. 16.) 

In all this there was so wonderful a union of childlike futh and pro- 
found humility, that it is not strange to read that the Lord himself was 
filled with admiration : " WTien Jesus heard it^ he marvelled* and said 
to them that followed^ Verify, I say unto you, I have not found so great 
foithy fgOy not in IsraelJ^^f It is notable that St. Matthew alone records 
these words, which beforehand we should rather have expected to have 
found recorded by St. Luke. For it is he, tlMl oompanion of the apostle 
to the Gentiles, that for the most part loves to bring out the side of our 
Lord's ministry, on which it looked not merely to the Jewish nation but 
to the heathen world. In these words, and in those which follow, is a 
^ solemn warning, on the Lord's part, to his Jewish hearers of their dan- 
ger of losing privileges, which now were theirs, but which yet they 

* Ab I am under worldly authorities, and yet hare those whom I may send, so thou, 
albeit niMler thine heavenly Father, hast yet a heavenly host at thy bidding." Ego 
■om homo sub potestate alterius, tamen habeo potestatem jubendi eis qui sub me sunt 
Kec enim impedior jubere minores, propter quod ipse sum sub majoribus ; sed ab iUis 
quidem jubeor, sub quibus sum ; illis autem jubeo, qui sub me sunt : sic et tu, quamvis 
sub potestate Patris sis, secundClm quod homo es, babes tamen potestatem jubendi 
angelis tuis, nee impediris jubere inferioribus, propter quod ipse babes superiorem. 
Tliis interpretation, though just capable of a fair meaning, is probably the ontcoming 
of the Arian tendencies of the author. 

* But since all wonder, properly so called, arises from the meeting with something 
unexpected and hitherto unknown, how could the Lord, to whom all things were 
known, be said to marrel ! To this it has been answered that Christ did not so much 
actually wonder, as commend to us that which was worthy of our admiratioa Thus 
Augustine {De Oen^ Con, MaH., L 1, c, 8): Quod mirabatur Dominus, nobis miran- 
dum esse significabat ; and he asks in another place, {Con, Adv. Leg^ et PropK, L 1, 
e. 7,) how should not he have known before the faith, which he himself had created t 
(An ver6 alius eam in corde centurionls operabatur, qu&m ipse qui mirabatur f) There 
is against this, that it seems to bring an unreality into parts of our Lord's conduct, as 
though he did some things lor show and the effect which they would have on others, 
instead of all his actions having their deepest root in his own nature, being the truth* 
ful exponents of his own most inmost being. On the other hand, to say that accord- 
ing to his human nature he might have been ignorant of some things, seems to 
threaten a Nestorian severance of the Person of Christ But the whole question of 
the Communio idiomatum, with its precipices on either side, is one of the hardest in 
the whole domain of theology. (See Aquinas, Sjim. TheoL, 8\ qu. 16, art 8, and 
GKaHARo's Loe. Theoll^ L 4, p. 2, c. 4.) 

f Augustine : In oliv& non inveni, quod inveni in oleastro. Ergo oliva super- 
biens praecidatur : oleaster humilis inseratur. Vide inserentem, vide precidentem. 
Ot In Jok, Tract, 16, ad finem. 
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stiOldd see pass over from them into the possession of others.* Be- 
Qtjaif^ of their unbelief, they, the natural branches of the olive tree, 
shoold be broken off; and in their room the wild olive should be graffed 
in : ^ Mafiy shall come from the east and from the west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven" shall be 
partakers of the heavenly festival, which shall be at the inauguration of 
the kingdom ; and from which they who were first invited should be ex- 
cluded. 

And then to him, or to his messengers, it was said, " Oo ihy way, and 
as thou hast believed,^ so be it done unto thee. And his servant wa^ healed 
in the self-same hour /"—not merely was there a remission of the strength 
of the disease, but it altogether lefl him. There has sometimes been a 
difficulty concerning the exact nature of the complaint from which he 
was thus graciously delivered. In St. Matthew the centurion describes 
it as palsy, with which however the ^^ grievously tormented*^ does 
not seem altogether to agree, nor yet St. Luke's words that he was 
" ready to die,"*^ since in itself it is neither accompanied with these vio- 
lent paroxysms of pain, nor is it in its nature mortal. But paralysis 
with the contraction of the joints b accompanied with strong pain, and 
\dien united, as it much oftener is in the hot climates of the East and of 
Afnca than among us, with tetanus, both causes extreme sufiering, and 
would rapidly bring on dissolution.* 

* Augustine : AlienigeiUB came, domestid oorde. 

f Bernard {Serm. 8, De Animd) : Oleum miserioordiffi in vase fiducis ponit. 

t At 1 Mace iz. 65, 56, it is said of Alcimus, who is described " as taken with a 
palsy," that he died presently.** with great torment," (jierd paodvov fuydXtfc) as here 
this servant is described as deivcic Paaavi^ofievoc, (See Wnrxs's Real Worterhueh, 
8. y. Parcdytiiclte.) In St Matthew and St. Mark those thus afflicted are always 
vapakvTucol, in St Luke, both in his Oospel and in the Acts, napaXtkoitivoi, 
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THE DEMONIAC IK THE STMG06DE OF OAPEBNADM. 

Mark i 28 — 26 ; Lukb it. 88 — 86. 

Tbm healing of this demoniac, the second miracle of the kind which 
b» Evangelists record at any length, is very &r from ofiering so much 
omarkable as some other works of the same kind, yet it is not without 
ti peculiar features. That which it has most remarkable, although that 
I not without its parallels, (see Mark i. 34 ; Matt. viiL 29,) is the testi- 
aMmy which the evil spirit bears to Christ, and his refusal to accept that 
estimony. In either of these circumstances, this history stands parallel 
the account which we have in the Acts (xvi. 16—18) of the girl with 
lie spirit of Apollo, who bore witness to Paul and his company, '^ These 
mh are the servants of the Most High God, which show unto us the 
mj of salvation," whereat, in like manner, Paul was *' grieved," and 
rould not permit it any more. 

Our Lord was teaching, as was his wont upon a Sabbath, in the syn- 
gogue of Capernaum ; and the people were already wondering at the 
uthority with which he taught. But he was not only mighty in word, 
»ut also mighty in work, and it was ordained by the providence of his 
leavenly Father, that the opportunity should here be offered him for 
laking yet deeper the impression on his hearers, for here also confirm- 
ig the word with signs following. " There was in their synagogue a 
mn with an unclean spirit;''^ and this unclean spirit felt at once that 
h^e was nigh, who was stronger than all the kingdom whereunto he be- 
>nged : hitherto his goods had been at peace ; but now there was come 
>ne who should divide the spoil. And with the instinct and conscious- 
ess of this danger which so nearly threatened the kingdom of hell, he 
ried out, — not the man himself^ but the evil spirit which had usurped 
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dominion over him, — *' saying, Let us alone ;* what have we to do with 
thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth ?\ art thou come tg destroy us f I know thee 
who thou art, the Holy One of Ood.^^ Earth has not recognized her king, 
has not yet seen him through his disguise ; but heaven and hell alike 
bear witness unto him : " the devils also believe and tremble.'* 

Yet here this question arises, what could have been the motive to this 
testimony, thus borne ] It is strange that the evil spirit should thus, 
without compulsion, proclaim to men his presence, who was come to be 
the destroyer of the kingdom of the devil. Rather we should expect 
that he would have denied, or sought to obscure, the glory of his Person. 
It cannot be said that this was an unwilling confession to the truth, forci- 
bly extorted by Qirist's superior power, since it displeased him in whose 
favor it professed to be borne, and was by him silenced at once. It re- 
mains either, with Theophylact and Grotius, to take this as the cry of 
base and abject fear, that with fawning and with flattery would fain avert 
from itself the doom, which with Qirist's presence in the world appears 
80 near ; — to compare, as Jerome does, this exclamation to that of the fugi- 
tive slave, dreaming of nothing but stripes and torments when he encoun-* 
ters his well-known lord, and who would now by any means turn away 
his anger :| or else, and so Qirist's immediately stopping of his mouth 
would seem to argue, this testimony was intended only to do harm, to 
injure the estimation of him in whose behalf it was borne. It was to bring 
the truth itself into suspicion and discredit, when it was borne witness to 
by the spirit of lies :§ and thus these confessions to Qirist may have been 
intended only to anticipate and to mar his great purpose and plan, ev«i 
as we see Mark iii. 22 following hard on Mark iii. 11. Therefore the 
Lord would not allow this testimony ; ^^ Jesus rebuked him, saying. Bold 
thy peace, and come out of A»m;"| not as Michael the archangel, *' 2%$ 

* *Ea, not the imperatiTe from idot bat an interjection of terror, wrong out by 
the ^{Jepd Udox^ Kptceoct (Helx z. S7|) — unless indeed the interjection was originally 
this imperative. 

f NoCo/MTvof here. Hie word appears in the Kew Testament in two other forms, 
"Sa^apalo^ and "Sd^upaloQ, Of all these the last is the most frequent 

\ QrotioB : Volt Jesum blanditiis demulcere, cui se certando imparem erat ezper- 
ta& Jerome {Ccmm. in Matth, iz.) : Yelut si seryi frigitivi post moltmn tempocis 
dominom saum yideant ; nihil aliad nisi de yerberibus deprecantnr. 

§ Thus, with a slight di£ference in the view, Tertullian {Adv. Mare., L 4, a 7) : 
Ihcrepoit emn Jesus, pland ut invidiosum et in ips& confessione petulantem.et mM 
adolantem, quasi hsec esset sunmia gloria Christi, si ad perditiooem dsBmoaum reois- 
set) et non potius ad hominom salutem. 

I Tertullian {Adu. Mare., 1. 4, c. 8) : Illius erat, prsBCooium immundi spiriti!ls res- 
paere, cui Sancti abundabant Calvin : Duplex potest esse ratio, cor loqoi noi| sineret: 
ima generalis quod nondam maturum plena wvelationia tempos advenerat ; altera spe- 
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Lord rebuke thee,'' (Jude 9,) but in his own name and in his own 
power. 

It might seem as though the evil spirit was not altogether and at 
once obedient to the word of Christ, that it was not altogether a word of 
power ; since he bade him to hold his peace, and yet in the next verse 
it is said, that *' he cried with a loud voice^'' as he was leaving the man. 
(Cf. Acts viii. 7.) But in truth he was obedient to this command of 
silence ; he did not speaJc any more, and that was the thing which our 
Lord meant to forbid : this cry was nothing but an inarticulate cry of 
rage and pain. Neither is there any contradiction between St. Luke, 
(iv. 35,) who says that the evil spirit " hurt him no£^^ and St. Mark, ac- 
cording to whom he *' tare** him : he did not do him any permanent 
injury ; no doubt what evil he could do him he did. Even St. Luke 
says that he cast him on the ground; with which the phrase of the 
earlier Evangelist, that he threw him into strong convulsions, in fact 
consents. We have at Mark is. 26 an analogous case, only with worse 
symptoms aooompanying the going out of the foul spirit ; for what the 
devil cannot keep as his own, he will, if he can, destroy ; even as Pha- 
raoh never treated the children of Israel worse than just when they 
were escaping from his grasp. Something similar is evermore finding 
place; and Satan vexes with temptations and with bufietings none so 
much as those who are in the act of being delivered from under his do- 
minion for ever. 

dalis, quod illos repadiabat praBOoaes ao testes earn divinitatis, qni lande soA nUiil 
aliod qoam maculam, et sinistnuii opinionem aspergere illi potenuit. Atque hmo 
posterior indubia est, quia testatum oportuit esse hostile dissidium, quod habebai 
mtenud salutis et vitie auctor cum mortis priocipe ejusque ministrin 
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THE HEALING OF SIMON'S WIFE'S MOTHER. 

Matt, yiil 14 — 17 ; Mark l 29 — 81 ; Luob iy. 88 — 89. 

This miracle is by St. Mark and St. Luke linked immediately and in a 
manner that marks an historio connection, with that which has just 
come under our notice. The sacred historians go on to speak of our 
Lord, saying, ^^And he arose out of the synagogue^ and went into Simon^s 
house,^^ — in St Mark, ^^the house of Simon and AndrewJ*^ The 
stronger personality of Peter causes Andrew, the earlier called, and 
the leader of his brother to Jesus, probably also the elder brother, here 
as elsewhere to fall into the background. We may infer that he went 
on this Sabbath day to eat bread there. (Of. Luke xiv. 1.*) Being 
arrived, it was told him of Simon's wife's mother, who " was taken trt/A 
a great fever, and they besought him for her,^^ Here, again, we have 
the use of a remarkable phrase; Jesus ^^ rebuked the fever" as at other 
times he " rebuked^^ the winds and the waves ; and with such effect that 
it lefl her, and not in that state of extreme weakness and exhaustion 
which fever usually leaves behind, when in the ordinary course of things 
it has abated;! it lefl her not gradually convalescent : but so entire and 

* Maldooatufl ia greatly troabled that Peter should have a house, while it has 
been said before that he ** left all,'' and to allow this really to have been Simon's 
house appears to him to militate against the perfection of his state. His explanation 
and that of most of the Romish expositors is, that this house was one which had 
been Feter^s, and which he had made over to his wife's mother, when he determined 
to follow Christ in the absolute renunciation of all things. It is needless ; the re> 
nunciation was entire in will, (see Matt zix. 27,) and ready in act to be carried oat 
into all its details, as necessity arose. 

f Jerome (Comm, in MoUtf in loc.) observes this: Natura hominum istiusmodi 
est, ut post febrim magis lassescant corpora, et indpiente sanitate segrotationis mala 
•entiant 
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Qwonted was her cure, that ^^immediately she arose and ministered 
fUo themj*^ was able to provide for them what was necessary for 
leir entertainment ; a pattern, as has been often observed, in thb to 
rery one that has been restored to spiritual health, that he should use 
lis strength in ministering to Girist and to his people.* 

The fame of this miracle and that which immediately preceded it 
a the same day, spread so rapidly, that " token the even was come,^^ or 
I St. Mark has it, " when the sun did set^^ they brought to him many 
lore that were variously afflicted. There are two explanations of this 
tUe circumstance, which all three Evangelists are careful to record, 
bat it was not till the sun was setting or had actually set, that they 
lought these sick to Jesus ; — either, as Hammond and Olshausen sug- 
eet, that they waited till the h^at of the middle day, which these sidL 
od suffering were ill able to bear, was past^ and brought them in the 
Dol of the evening ; or else to say that this day being the Sabbath, (cf. 
Cark i. 21, 29, 32,) they were unwilling to violate the sacred rest of the 
ay, which they counted they would have done by bringing their sick to 
e healed ; and so, ere they would do this, waited till the Sabbath was 
tided. It did end, as b well known, at sunset. Thus Chrysostom in 
ne place,f although in another he sees in it more generally a sign of 
be &ith and eagerness of the people, who even when the day was 
pent, still came streaming to Christ, and laying their sick at hi3 feet. 

^ The quotation which St. Matthew makes from Isaiah, after he has 
Boorded the numerous healings which Christ upon that day effected, 
I not without difficulties ; '' that it might he fulfilled which was spoken 
f Ikaias the prophet^ saying^ Himself took our infirmities and bore our 
idenesses.^'^X The difficulty does not lie in the fact that St. Peter (1 Pet. 
L 24) quotes the same verse rather as setting forth the Messiah as the 
learer of the sins than the healer of the sicknesses of his people. As 
iur as the words go, St Matthew is nearer to the original, which declares 
16 came under our sicknesses and our sorrows, the penal consequences 
if our sins. And any apparent difference between the two sacred wri- 
ers of the New Testament vanishes when we keep in mind the intimate 

* Gerhard {HarriL Evang.^ c 88) : Simul yer6 docemur, quando spiritaalitur sa- 
sti sumua, ut membra nostra pnebeamus arma justitia Dei [Deo t] et ipsi serriamas 
1 justitiA et sanctitate coram ipso, inservientea proximo, et membria Christi, aicut 
BC muliercula Christo et dlflcipulis ministrat 

t la Cramer's CiUena^ v. 1, p. 278. 

\ St Matthew here forsakes the Septoagint, which would not have answered his 
Oipofle, (olroi T(ig afrnpriac iifiOv ^pei, Koi irepl fijuQv ddwdrai,) and gives an inde- 
cndent translation 
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connection which in Scripture ever appears between morel and physical 
sufiering ; and not in Scriptnre only ; for many, probably all, languages 
have a word answering to our ^^evil," which bears in its double 
meaning of sin and of calamity, the deepest witness — for no witness is 
so deep as the involuntary witness of language — to this connection. 

But the application of the verse is more embarrassing. Those who 
have best right to be heard on the matter, deny that '* bore^'* can mean 
*' bore &yfSkyy^ or that " took " can be accepted in the sense of 
^^ removed," and affirm that the words must mean a taking upon himself 
the suilferings and sorrows from which he delivered his people. But in 
what sense did our Lord take upon himself the sicknesses which he 
healed ? Does it not seem rather that he abolished them, and removed 
them altogether out of the way *? It is no doubt a perfectly Scriptural 
thought, that Christ is the xahapiiM^ the piaculum, who is to draw to him- 
self all the evils of the world, in whom all are to centre, that in him all 
may be abolished and done away ; — ^yet he did not become this through 
the healing of diseases, any more than through any other isolated acts 
of his life and conversation. He was not more this piacular expia- 
tion afler he had healed these sicknesses than before. We can under- 
stand his being said in his death and in his passion to come himself under 
the burden of those sufferings and pains from which he released others; 
but how can this be affirmed of him when he was engaged in works of , 
beneficent activity? Then he was rather chasing away diseases and 
pains altogether, than himself undertaking them.* 

An explanation, which has found favor with many, has been sug- 
gested by those words which we have already noticed, that his labors 
were not ended with the day, but protracted far into the evening, — so 
that he removed indeed sicknesses from others, but with painfulness to 
himself, and with the weariness attendant upon labors unseasonably 
drawn out ; and thus may not unfitly be said to have taken those sick- 
nesses on himself.f Olshausen, though in a somewhat more spiritual 

* Some have been tempted to make here ^xifipaveiv and paar^eiv = &^atp€iv, 
(So Tertullian, Adv. Mare., I 8, c 17 : abetulit) But this pUinly will not suit with 
the origioal, where Messias is described not as the physician of, but the safferer tor, 
men ; or at least only the first through being the second. 

f So Woltzogen, whom, despite his Socinian tendencies, here Witsios {MeUUm. 
Leident^ p. 402) quotes with approbation: Adeo at locus hie prophetss bis fuerit 
.adimpletus ; semel cum Christus corporis morbos abstulit ab hominibus nom sine sum- 
mA molestiA ac defatigatione, dum ad vesperam usque circa oegrorum curationem oc- 
cupatus, quodammodo ipsas hominum ngritodines in se redpiebat. . . .Alterft vice^ 
ci^ snisperpessionibos ac morte spiritualiter morbos nostrorum peocatorom k nobis 
sustulit Of. Grotius in loc Theophylact had led the way to this ezpUmation, find- 
ing an emphasis in the fiict that the sick were brought to Jesus in the erening, out of 
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manner, gives the same explanation. He says, the obscurity of the 
passage only disappears when we learn to think more recUfy of the 
healing activity of Qirist, as an actual outstreaming and outbreaking of 
the fulness of his inner life. As therefore physical exertion physically 
wearied him, (John iv. 6,) so did spiritual activity long drawn out spi- 
ritually exhaust him, and this exhaustion, as all other forms of suffering, 
he underwent for our sakes. A statement questionable in its doctrine : 
moreover, I cannot believe that the Evangelist meant to lay any such 
stress upon the unusual or prolonged labors of this day, or that he 
would not as willingly have quoted these words in relating any other 
cure or cures which the Lord performed. Not this day only, even had 
it been a day of especial weariness, but every day of his earthly life 
was a coming under, upon his part, of the evils which he removed from 
others. For that which is the law of all true helping, namely, that the 
bnrden which you would lifl, you must yourself stoop to and come 
mder, (Gal. vi. 2,) the grief which you would console, you must your- 
self feel with, — a law which we witness to as often as we use the words 
^sympathy" and "compassion,'* — was, of course, eminently true in 
him upon whom the help of all was laid.* Not in this single aspect of 
Us life, namely, that he was a healer of sicknesses, were these words 
of the prophet fulfilled, but rather in the life itself, which brought him in 
contact with these sicknesses and these discords of man^s inner being, 
every one of which as a real consequence of sin, and as being at every 
moment contemplated by him as such, did press with a living pang into 
the holy soul of the Lord. Not so much the healing of these sicknesses 
was Christ^s bearing of them ; but his burden was that there were these 
aidmesses to heal. He " bore^^ them, inasmuch as he bore the mortal 
aofiering life, in which alone he could bring them to an end, and at 
Itegth swallow up death in victory. 



{mpd Kotpip,) tfaoogfa he does not bring that otrcamttaiioe into oooaeotioa 
with theae words of Isaiah. 

* Hilary (in loe.) : Passione corporis soi infinmlates hnnuum imbeeillitatis ab- 
•orbensL In SoaovnaKt^s ffor, Heb, (in loc), there is a remarkaUe quotation to the 
effisct from the book Sohar. 



Tii liIKJi •? :i2 T:3.>ri J4J. 
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'/ ^.^ ^'-74. .f jkt *aft vuTi^ 'uniit & lassral cLrsszLiQ&tt. ?•> a« expiiaaed 
'^ Vift hif, *JuU *j«^ 4'*-v4 i:.i zsA w£fx tke fasef*^^ '^f ;fe d^^d ia 

iTM )^; Tu.^x% Itm tfafe 'nrT.rur.A2ii:es o^ tise ad proctsncn v^siek ke 
h'r0 f,%^., V, lU^AM^ tii* f^y::iykMsifXL er^a of d^za who were noc ttMsefed 
w.u. w, \.th\'f % i^j-Wt.yi frjT br:LVft& sorrovs u was the cocir«K<oitt;e 
H^n^,if ',i rttfiTi ^ V4/J >, VM thl% whii'ii had broogin dttt **at4i«4 pe^ypie" 
*/, tysfftu[Mi'i tk* ^>»^r, IL/I^^e^i. thif:rc: coold little be added to the words 
*A U»^. f>/*f, $(*-.; jilt, -Mltff*^. w[io]*i tamtlve here, apAit firom its dc^p^r 
irOrf'-M, 14 ft rr»Mt^'7r//rk for its perfe<!t beauty — there could be little 
A/|/)//) ♦/> it t// $f9^h til/: ]i\f^MT(t of de«K>Iation more complete — ^^ nrrr 
ifttiM a tUttjl mnn oirrud f/ut* the f/nly $on of hU mother^ and the iom a 
ffi%ilttiii^' 'X\\^. \fhUinihMi of tbe mouming for an only son had passed 
iftUf h prov<;rh ; tkn«, Jt-s, vi. 2fi, " Make thee mooming as for an onlv 
¥m, tuffni bitter lArn«;ritationii ;'* and ZecL xii. 10, '^Tbey shall mourn 
fhf hUu ft* ftti*'. rrioumftth for his only son;" Amos Tiii. 10. "I will 
itmUh it ftn i)tt: rnouniing of an only son. 
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* 'V,knifmt^ri». The tedimcal word U U^peiv, and tbe omrying out, rc^k)po. 
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**And token the Lord eawher, he had campcusion an her^ and eaid 
nio her^ Weep not.'^ How different this " Weep not^^ from the " Weep 
ot^' which oflen proceeds from the lips of earthly comforters, who, 
ven while they speak the words, give no reason why the mourner 
bould cease from weeping ; but he that is come that he may one day 
lake good that word, *' (jod shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, 
ad there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
lall there be any more pain," (Rev. xxL 4,) does show now some 
fectual glimpses of his power, wiping away, though not yet for ever, 
16 tears from the weeping eyes of that desolate mother. Yet, as 
^lahaosen has observed, it would be an error to suppose that compas- 
on for die mother was the determining motive for this mighty spiritual 
3( on the part of Christ : for, in that case, had the joy of the mother 
een the only object which he had in view, the young man who was 
used would have been used merely as a meansj which yet no man can 
TV be. That joy of the mother was indeed the nearest consequence of 
Iti act, but not the final cause ; — that^ thoi^h at present hidden, was, 

doubt, the spiritual awakening of the yoxmg man for a higher life, 
trough which, indeed, alone the joy of the mother became a true and 

1 abiding joy. 

The drawing nigh and touching the bier was meant as an intima- 
OB to the bearers that they should arrest their steps, an4 one which 
ley understood, for immediately *' they that bare him stood still" Then 
lUows the word of power, and spoken, as ever, in his own name, 
Young man^ I say unto thee^ Arise ;" — ^I, that am the Resurrection 
id the Life, quickening '* the dead, and calling those tilings which be 
9t| as though they were." And that word was heard, for " he that was 
)«f sat tip, and began to speakj" Christ rouses from the bier as easily 
I another would rouse from the bed,*— diff*erent in this even from his 
im messengers and ministers in the Old Covenant ; for they, not with- 
il an effort, not without a long and earnest wrestling with Grod, won 
lok its prey from the jaws of death ; and this, because there dwelt not 
le fulness of power in them, who were but as servants in the house of 
lother, not as a son in his own house.f 

* Angusttoe (Semu 98, c 2): Nemo tain flMsld ezdtat in leeto^ qnimfsdld 
hriitua in sepulcro. 

f See what haa been said already, p. 88. Thna too Masaillon, in a aermon 8ur la 
imniU de Je9U9-Chrittf baa these eloquent remarks : Elie ressuscite dea morts, il est 
mi; mais il est obligd de se ooucher plusiears fois aor le corps de Tenfant qu'il 
taanscite : il souffle, il se retr^dt, il s'agite : on voit bien qn'il inyoqne nne puissance 
rang^re : quil rappelle de I'empire de la mort one Ame qui n'est pas soumise 4 sa 
liz: et qu*il n'est par lui-mdme le mattre de la mort et de la vie. J^oa-Christ 
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""Aad hi ddiwtnd him to hu mother^ (Gt 1 Kin. xviL 23 ; 2 Kin. 
iv. 96t) He who did tbii) shall onoe, idien he has spoken the great 
^ Ariaey" which shall awaken not one, but all the dead, deliver all the 
divided, that have fallen asleqp in him, to their beloved ibr personal re- 
cognition and for a q>ecial fellowship of joj, amid the miiversal glad- 
ness and oommonion of love which shall then fiU all hearts^ We have 
the promise and pledge of this in the three raisings from tlie dead 
which prefigure that coming resurrection. The efiects of this mirade on 
those present were for good ; "" Tkert came aftor om all^^ a holy fear, 
a sense that they were standing in the presence of some great one; 
** and they glorified Ood^'^ — praised him for his mercj in remembering 
and visiting his people Israel, — ^miying thai a great prophet is risen up 
among us,"" — ^lliej conduded that no ordinary prophet was among 
them, but a ^great^^ one, since none but the very greatest prophets of 
the olden times, an Elijah or an Elisha had brought the dead to life. 
In their other exclamation, *' Ood hath insUsd his people^ lay no less in 
allurion to the long period during which they had been without a pro- 
phet, so that it might have seemed, and many might have almost feared, 
that the last of these had arrived.* 

reflsoflcite let moris oomme il laities actioos lea plus oommaDes; il parle eo maftre 
i ceuz qui dormeni d^xm sommeil ^temel ; et Too seat bien qnH eat le Dien dea 
morta ooomie dea vivana, jamaia jdoa tranquille que loraqn'il opdre lea plna grandea 
choeea. 

• PkOoatnitaa {Vita ApoU&mi, L 4, cl 45) rdatea a nairade aa p er fo ime d hf 
ApoUaniiia, which ia evideoUy framed io imitation and livahy of this. (See what 
haa* been aaid od thia rivaliy, pw 66, and id BAua*a ApoHomm wnd Ckriaim^ p. 40.) 
ApoUoniaa met ooe day in the atreeta of Rome a damael carried out to borial, fol- 
lowed by him to whom abe was espoused, and a weeping company. He bade them 
set down the bier, saying tbat he would stanch tbeir tears, and having inqaired her 
name, whispered something in her ear, and then taking her by the band, he raised 
her up, and ahe began atraig^tway to apeak, and returned to her ihtherla booaa Yet 
Philostratoa does not relate thia as probably having been more than an awakening 
from the deep awoon of an apparent death, {A^wrvun ri^v itopitfif roO docoOvror 0d>*a- 
roVf) and soggesta an explanation that rembds one of the modem ones of Panloa and 
his sdiool, — ^that ApoUoniaa perceived in her a spark of life which had escaped the 
notice of her physicians and attendants; but whether it was this, or that he did 
really kindle in her anew the spark of an ezting^uished life, he acknowledgea it im- 
posaible for him, even aa it waa for the byatanden^ to ai^. 
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THE HEALING OF THE IMPOTENT MAN AT BETHESDA. 

JOBK T. 1 — 16. 

On who is perhaps the ablest among the commentators of the Romi^ 
communion begins his observations on this act of healing with the ex^ ^ 
pression of his hearty wbh that the sacred historian had added a single 
word to its narrative, and told us at what ^^fia»t of the Jews** it was 
SiTought.* Certainly an infinite amount of learned discussion would so 
tiave been saved ; for this question has been greatly debated, not merely 
fe>r its own sake, but because of the important bearing which it has upon 
the whole chronology of St. John's Grospel, and therefore of our Lord's 
Ble ; for if we cannot determine the duration of his actual ministry 
from the helps which are supplied by this Gospel, we shaU seek in vain 
to do it from the others. If it can be proved that this ^^ecut of the Jews** 
was the feast of the Passover, then St. John makes mention of four dis- 
tinct Passovers, three besides this present, il. 13; vL 4; and the last; 
and we shall get to the three years and a hal^ the half of a week of 
years for the length of Christ^s ministry, whidi many, with just reascMi, 
as it seems, have thought they found intimated and designated before- 
hand for it in the prophecies of Daniel (ix. 27). But if this feast be 
that of Pentecost, or, as in later times many have been inclined to 
accept it, the* feast of Purim, then the view drawn from the prophecy 
<^ Daniel, of the duration of Christ's ministry, however likely in itself, 
will yet derive no proof or confirmation fW>m dates supplied by St. 
John ; nor will it be possible to make out from him, with any certainty, 

*Maldonatu8, who seems almost inclined to fall out with St John that be haa not 
done so : Magnft noe Joannes molestiA contentioneque liberAsset» n rd amim adjje* 
diait rerbum, quo quis ille Judaomm dies fmsset festus dedarftsset. 
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*:to some intiehtion'of the feast made shortly before.* But the argument 
which mainlj prevails with me is this — ^the Evangelist clearly connects 
the Lord's coming to Jerusalem with the keeping of this. feast; it was to 
celebrate the feast he came. But Ihere was nothing in the feast of Purim 
to draw him thither. It was no religious feast at all; but only a 
popular ; of human, not of divine institution. There was no temple 

-service pertaining to it; but men kept it at their own houses. And 
though naturally it would have been celebrated at Jerusalem with more 
pomp and circumstance than any where besides, yet there was nothing 
in its feasting and its rioting, its intemperance and excess, which would 
have made our Lord particularly desirous to sanction it with his presence. 
Ab &r as Mordecai and Esther and the deliverance wrought in their days 
iftand below Moses and Aaron and Miriam and the glorious redemption 
from Egypt, so in true worth, in dignity, in religious significance, stood 
the feast of Purim below the feast of the Passover ; however a carnal 
generation may have been inclined to exaggerate the importance of 
that, in the past events and actual celebration of which, there was 
•o much to flatter the carnal mind. There is an extreme improbability 
in the hypothesis that it was this which attracted our Lord to Jerusa- 
lem ; and these considerations strongly prevail with me to believe that 
the earlier view is the most accurate, and that this feast which our 
blessed Lord adorned with his presence and signalize4 with this great 
mirade, is " the feast," that feast which is the mother of all the rest, the 
Passover. 

The scene of this miracle was the immediate neighborhoodf of the 
pool of Bethesda.| It has been conmion for many centuries to point 



* Moreover, the article before koprHj should moet likely find no place. Our trana- 
lators have not recognized it 

f It waa wrought M ry irpopariK^, which should be completed, not as we have 
dooe it with dyopd, but with irvXy, (see Neh. iil 1 ; zil 89, LXX., irvXn irpo^arut^;) 
and translated ''by the sheep gaiel* rather than ''by the sheep fnarhtt.** The 
transcribers were unacquainted with the localities of Jerusalem, and the construction 
of the passage was not very dear, and thus a considerable number of variations have 
crept in ; but the commonly received reading has been adopted as the best founded 
by all later critics ILoTiVii^ijdpa = natatoria, (cf. John ix 7,) from KoXuft^do, to dive, 
or swim. We meet the word Bodes, il 6, LXX., for the reservoir of a garden. It 
ia used in ecclesiastical language alike for the building in which baptisms are per- 
formed (ihe baptistery), and the (out which contains the water. (See Suiokb's 7%««., 
B, TY. pairrujTijpiov and KoXviiPrjOpa.) 

X BtfdeaSd = domus miserioordiie. This word also, whidi was strange to the trans- 
cribers, has been written in many ways. Some have appealed, as Bengel for instance, 
to this passage, as important for fixing the date when this (3k>spel was written, as prov- 
ing, at least, that it was written before the dettmction of Jerusalem. Tet in truth it 
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out the large excavation near the gate now called St. Steph^'s gate, is 
the ancient Bethesda.* It is true that its immense depth, seventy-fiw 
feet, had perplexed many ; yet the incurious ease which has misnamed 
so much in the Holy Land and in Jerusalem, had remained widioot 
being seriously challenged, until Robinson, our latest^ as in the maiii 
our best, authority on all such matters, among the many traditions which 
he has disturbed, affirms that *' there is not the slightest evidence which 
can identify it with the Bethesda of the New Te8tament."f Nor does 
the tradition which identifies them ascend higher, as he can discover, 
than the thirteenth century. He sees in that rather the remains of die 
andent fosse which protected on the north side the citadel Antonia ; and 
the true Bethesda he thinks he finds, though on this he speaks not with 
any certainty, in that which goes now by the name of the Fountain of 
the Virgin, being the upper fountain of Slloam.| 

In the porches round *' lay a great tnulHhtde of impotent folk, blimd^ 
halt, and withered;'*'* the words which complete this verse, "•toaiHngfaT 
the moving of the water^'* lie under strong suspicion, as the verse foUow- 

does not prove any thing. St John might still have said, "there ft at Jenualem a 
poolf" while that had remahied, eurviving the destroctidii ; or might have written 
with that vivid recalling of the past, which caused him to speak of it as eyisting yet 
The various reading fpf for kari is no doabt to be traced to transcribers, who being 
rightly persuaded that this ,Gospel was composed after the destruction of the oitj, 
thought that St. John could not have otherwise written. 

* Rohr, in his PalettinOf p. 66, does so without a misgiying. 

f Biblical Jte$eareke8^ v. 1, p. 489, seq. 

X He was himself witness of that remarkable phenomenon, so often mentioned of 
old, as by Jerome {In hat. viii) : Siloe .... qui non jugibus aquis, sed in certis horis 
diebusque ebulliat ; et per terrarum concava et antra saxi durissimi cum magno sonita 
veniat ; — ^but which had of late fallen quite into discredit,— of the waters rafudly 
bubbling up, and rising with a gurgling sound in the basin of this fountain, and in a 
few minutes retreating again. When he was present they rose nearly or quite a foot 
(Re§earcheB^ v. 1, pp. 606 — 608.) Prudentius, whom he does not quote, haa antici- 
pated the view that this Siloam is Bethesda, and that in this phenomeooo ia * tiU 
troubling of the water^** however the healing virtue may have departed. 

VariU SUos letaidH 
Mommtis kitiCM, neo flaotam temper anhelsl, 
Sed Tice dUUnct4 leiiot lacaa aoclpU hsustus. 
Agmina langoentum altlont spem fontla svari, 
Membronun maculat paro ablaltm mtata; 
Oertstlni ioterea roraatf pninloe raaeas 
Expectant scatebrsi, et sloco maii^tBe pendent 

Pm^haps it is not a slip of memory, but his belief in the identity of Siloam and Be- 
theada, which makes Ireneos {Con, Hm^ L 4» cl 8) to say of onr Lord : St SiloA 
etiam aispe Sabbatis eoravit ; et propter hoc assidebaat ei moUi die Sabhatorom. 
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ing has undoubtedly no right to a place in the text. That fourth Terse 
the most important Greek and Latin copies are alike without, and most 
of the early versions. In other MSS. which retain this verse, the obelus 
which hints suspicion, or the asterisk which marks rejection, is attached 
to it ;* while those in which it appears unquestioned belcmg mostly, as 
Griesbach shows, to a later recension of the text. And this fourth 
Verse spreads the suspicion of its own spuriousness over the last clause 
of the verse preceding, which, though it has not so great a body of evi- 
dence against it, has yet, in a less degree, the same marks of sus- 
picion about it. Doubtless whatever here is addition, whether only 
the fourth verse, or the last clause also of the third, found very early 
its way into the text ; we have it as early as Tertullian, — ^the first 
witness for its presence.f The baptismal angel, a &vorite thoi^t . 
with him, y^rzs here fbreshowed and typified; as, somewhat later, 
Ambrose! saw a prophecy of the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
consecrating the waters of baptism to the mystical washing away 
of sin; and C%rysostom and others make frequent use of this 
Ter8e.§ At first probably a maiginal note, expressing the popular 
notion of the Jewish Christians concerning the origin of the healing 
power which from time to time these waters possessed, by degrees it 
assumed the shape in which now we have it : for there are marks of 
^px>wth about it, betraying themselves in a great variety of readings, 
^-^^ome copies omitting one part, and some another of the verse^-Hdl 



* In Jerome*8 phrase, though not used with reference to thie verse, Tern jngoltnte 
eonfaesum est 

f De Baptf c 6: Angelum aquis intenrenire, «i noynm yidetor, ezemplum 
fbtumm prtecueurrit Pisdnam Bethsaida angelus interyeniens commorebat ; obeer- 
vabani qui yaletudinem querebantur. Kam si quis pneyenerat desoendere iliac, queri 
post layacrum desioebat Figura ista medidnie corporalis spiritalem medidnam 
eanebat, eA formA quA semper camalia in figurft spiritalium antecedont Proficiente 
itaque hominibus gratiA I>ei plus aquis et angelo aooessit: qui vitia corporis remedi- 
abant, nunc spiritum medentur : qui temporalem operabantnr salntem, none etemam 
reformaot : qui unum semel anno liberabant, nunc quotidie popolos ooosenrant It 
will be obsenred that he calls it aboye, the pool Bethmida ; this b not bj accident, 
for it recurs {Adv. Jud., & 18) in Augustine, and ia still in the Ynlgate. 

X De Spir. Sanet., 1. 1,^ 7 : Quid in hoc typo Angelas nisi discensionem Sancti 
Spiritiis nuntiabat, qua nostris futora temporibus, aquas sacerdotalibos inyocata 
precibus oonsecraret t and De MyH., c. 4 : lUis Angelus descendebat, tibi Spiritna 
Sanctus ; illis creatoia movebatur, tibi Cbristos operator ipse Dominus creature. 

g Thus ho says {In JoK, Horn, 86) : ** As there it was not simply the nature of 
the waters which healed, for then they woold have always done so, but when was 
added the energy of the angel ; so with us, it is not simply the water which work% 
but when it has received the grace of the Spirit, then it washes away all sina" 
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which is generally the sign of a later addition : thus, little by little, it 
procured admission into the text, probably at Alexandria first, the birth- 
place of other similiar additions. There is nothing in the statement 
itself which might not have found place in St. John. It rests upon that 
religious view of nature, which in all nature sees something beyond 
nature, which does not believe that it has discovered causes, when, in 
fact, it has only traced the sequence of phenomena, and which in all 
recognizes a going forth of the immediate power of God, invisible agen- 
cies of his, whether personal or otherwise, accomplishing his will.* 

* HamtxKxid*8 explanation of this phenomenon^ which eeems like a leaf borrowed 
from Dr. Paulus, is very singular, hoth in itaeU^ and as coming from hioL It very 
early awoke earnest remonstrances on many sides, — see for instance Witsioa, in Wolf's 
CuTiB (in loc) The medicinal virtues of this pool he supposes were derived from the 
washing in it the carcasses and entrails of the heasts slain for sacrifices. In proof that 
they were here washed, he quotes Brocardus, a monk of the thirteenth century t whose 
authority would be nothing, and whose words are these : Intrantibus porr6 portam 
Gregis ad sinistram oocurrit piscina probatica, in quA Nathinsei lavabant hoetias quas 
tradebant sacerdotibus in Templo offerendas : that is, as every one must confess, waited 
their fleeces before delivering them to be offered by the priests. Some in later times 
have amended this part of the theory, who, knowing that the sacri$ces were washed 
in the temple and 4iot without it, have supposed that the blood and other animal 
matter was drained off by conduits into this pool But to proceed, — the pool, he saya^ 
possessed these healing powers only at intervals, because only at their great feasts, 
and eminently at their Passover, was there slain any such great multitude of beasts 
as could tinge and warm those waters, and for the time make them a sort of animal 
bath The uyye?.oc is not an angel, but a meuenger or servant sent down by those 
who were skilled in the matter to stir the waters, that the grosser and thicker parti- 
cles, in which the chief medicinal virtue resided, but which as heaviest would have 
sunk to tlie bottom, might re-infuse themselves in the waters. The fact that only one 
each time was healed he explains, that probably the pool was purposely of very limited 
dimensions, for the concentrating of its virtues, thus giving room for no more than one 
at a time : and thus by evaporation or otherwise its strength was exhausted before 
place could be made for another. He has h^re worked out at length a theory whidi 
Theophylact makes mention of| although there is no appearance that he himself ac- 
cepted it, as Hammond affirms. His words are : EI;^ov 6k ol Tro?,Xol iiro^fpjfiVf drt xal 
dird fiovov rov n'kvveaBai rd ivrooBta tOv lepetuv dvvofiLV tivH Xofifidvn Oeiorepav rd 
aSuif. And after all it seems more than doubtful whether he does not mean that some 
thought this grace was given to the waters because they were used for washing the 
altar sacrifices ; and not that it was naturally imparted through that washing. Cer- 
tainly what follows in his exposition seems very nearly io prove this. Thifl explana- 
tion has found favor with one, a physician I should imagine, (RiCHTxa, JDe Balneo 
AtUmali, p. 107, quoted by Winer, JReal Worterbvchf s. v. Bethesda,) whose words 
are these : Non miror fontem tantA adbuc virtute animali hostiarum calentem, quippe 
in proxima loca tempestivd effusum, ut pro pleniori partium miscelA turbatum triplid 
maximd infirmorum dassi, quorum luculenter genus nervosum laborabat, profuisse ; 
et quia animalis h£BC virtus cit6 cum calore aufugit, et vappam inertem, immo putrem 
relinquit, iis tantum qui primi ingressi sunt, salutem attulisse. 
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From among the multitude that are waiting here, Christ singles out 
one on whom he will show his power ;— one only, for he came not now 
to be the healer of men's bodies, save only as he could link on to this 
bJBaling the truer healing of their souls and spirits. One const^ruction 
<^the fifth verse would make the poor cripple, the present object of his 
healing love, to have been actually waiting at the edge of that pool for 
the ^^ thirty and eight years'^* which are named; while according to 
another construction, the thirty-eight years express the age of the man. 
Neither is right, but rather that which our version gives. The eight 
and thirty years are the duration, not of his life, but of his malady, — 
while yet it is not implied that he had been expecting his healing from 
that pool for all that time ; though, from his own words, we infer that he 
had there been waiting for it long. The question,*" Wilt thou be made 
wAole .^" at first might seem superfluous ; for who would not be made 
whole if he mi^htl and the very presence of this man at the place of 

ing witnessed for his desire. But the question has its purpose, 
impotent man probably had waited so long, and so long waited in 
▼tin, that hope was dead or well-nigh dead within him, and the question 
is asked to awaken in him anew a yearning after the benefit, which the 
Saviour, compassionating his hopeless case, was about to impart. His 
heart may have been withered through his long sufierings and the long 
neglects of his fellow-men ; it was something to persuade him that this 
stranger pitied him, was interested in his case, would help him if he 
oould. So persuading him to believe in his love, he prepared him to 
believe also in his might. Our Lord was giving him now the faith, 
which presently he was about to demand of him. 

In the man's answer there is not a direct reply to the question, but 
an explanation why he yet continued in his infirmity. " Right gladly, 
Sir," he would say, " only / have no man^ when the water is troubled^ to 
put me into the pooV^ The virtues of the water disappeared so fast, 
they were so preoccupied, whether from the narrowness of the spot, or 
fh>m some cause which we know not, by the first comer, that he who 
through his own infirmity and the lack of all friendly help could never 
be this first, missed always the blessing; " While lam coming, another 
Mieppeth down before me." But the long and weary years of bafiied ex- 
pectation are at length ended : '^ Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy 
bed and walk" and the man believed that power went forth with that 

* These thirty and eight years of the man's punishment answering so exactly to 
the thirty-eight years of IsraeVs punishment in the wilderness have not unnaturally 
led many, old and new, (see HDfGflvxiiBKaG, Christol., v. 2, p. 668,) to find in thU 
man a type of Israel after the fleah. 
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cte»cfAr»« '#7 lix* 'ar^^. «L 19: t-o. 1 : 3. S: rrm. 1^ ]4:fe fiH 
6b;Mt «::^ tM: zun fif OirrjiBz fiss r<d is c^ c< fi^e c tt> Christ's 
nx^A. \sjLt nstfUfM. buBf beeaoK -£iLe mmt ^sf" 
VM y>y/rrip^Mia«d - «# cfcr SiU«M ;" wtA ike citijuig of anj bvdoi 
WM OD< cf ^ exprenlr ^.AUKttd vofks ^f tial dar. Here, indeed, tbej 
LmI affn/^flflUr «i O'A Tesumeot grooEd to r» upon, aid an interpma- 
tktt </ tIm: MoMie Law from the iips of a pttyphet, to joCifT their inter^ 
^,nasf^ tnd the fJSfxat vfaidi tber toc4. Bos the iiian''s bearii^ of liis 
Usd VM Ewt a work bv itself; it was zzierriT the ccftrflarT. or indeed 
th^ *:f0wX'A\ifi^ Mt, of his hfaling. that br wiuch he ahoold make proof 
hiuL^X uhJ give testimony to others of its realitT. It was lawlbl to 
hfod on ihh .Sabbath day ; it was lawful then to do tiiat which was im. 
iu«diat4>]y involved in and directlr followed on the healing. And here 
hiy uUimatelj the tme oootroTersr between Christ and his adversaries^ 
namely, whether it was most lawful to do good on that day, or to leave 
it undone. (Liuke vL 9.) Starting from the milawfulness of leaving 
go^xl undone, he asserted that he was its true keeper, keeping it as God 
kept it, with the highest beneficent activity, which in his Father^s case, 
as in his own, was identical with deepest rest, — and not, as they accused 
him of being, its breaker. It was because he had himself "done those 
things," (nee ver. 16,) that the Jews persecuted him, and not for bidding 
the man to bear his bed, whidi was a mere accident and consequenee 
involved in what he himself had wrought* Hus, however, first at* 
tracted their notice; whereupon they ^said unio him that vfa$ cured^ B 
is the Hahbaih day : it i» not lawful fir thee to carry thy bed.^ Already 
the Pharisaical Jews, starting from passages sudi as Exod. xxiii. 12; 
xxxi. IS— 17 ; XXXV. 2, 3 ; Num. xv. 32—36 ; Nehem. xiiL 1&— 22, 
had laid down such a multitude of prohibitions, and drawn so infinite a 
number of hair-splitting distinctions, as we shall have occasion to see 
Luke xiii. 15, 16, that a plain and unlearned man oould hardly oome to 

* Cslvin : Non tamn modft fiieittm ezetnat, sed ejus etiam qui grabi 
tolit Erat soim i^peiidiz et quasi pars miracoli, quia nihil quirn qua app 
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iansm wbat wbb fbrbidden, and what was permitted. This poor man 
oonoemed himself not with these subtle casuistries. He only knew 
tfvt the man with power to make him whole, the man who had shown 
eompaasion to him, had bid him do what he was doing, and he is satis- 
fied with this authority : *^ He that made me whole^ the. same said unto 
m^ Take i^ thy bed and tealk,^^ * Surely a good model of an answer, 
wken the world finds fault and is scandalized with what th.e Christian 
is doing, contrary to its works and ways, and to the rules which t^ has 
laid down ! 

For this man, the greater offender, they inquire now, as being the 
jotter object of censure and punishment : ^ ITien asked they him. What 
Mim is that which send unto thee. Take up thy bed and walk f" The ma- 
ligpity of the questioners, coming out as it does in the very shape in 
which they put their question, is worthy of note. They do not take up 
die poor man's words on their most favorable side, and that which plainly 
trpiUd have been the more natural ; they do not say, ^ What man is he 
llnUt made thee whole 1" but, probably, themselves knowing perfectly 
wtlly oar at least guessing, who his Healer was, yet wishing to undermine 
anj influence which he may have obtained over this simple man, — ^an 
influence already perceptible in his finding the authority of Jesus suffi- 
ciint to justify him in his o¥m eyes for transgressing their command- 
ment, — they insinuate by the form of the question that the man could 
not be from God, who gave a command at which they, the interpreters 
of God*8 law, were so greatly aggrieved and ofiended.f 

But the man could not point out his benefactor, for he had already 
withdrawn : ^^ Jesus had conveyed himself away ^ a multitude being in thai 
pkuej^ Many say, aa Grotius for instance, because he would avoid os- 
tentation and the applauses of the people : but ^ a multitude being in thai 
place^^ may be only mentioned to explun the &cility with whidi he 
withdrew : he mingled with and passed through the crowd, and so was 
lost firom sight in an instant. Were it not that the common people 
usually took our Lord's part in cases like the present, one might imagine 
that a menadng crowd under the influence of these chie& of the Jews 
had gathered together while this conversation was going forward betwixt 
the healed cripple and themselves, from the viol^sce of whom the Lord 
withdrew himself his hour being not yet come. 

Though we cannot of course draw any conclusion from the drcum^ 



* AeguMn^ {In JEh. Jok, TVaeL 17): Nonaoapweiii juMioiMiiii quort 

f Grotiiit: En malite ingeniiim! Dooidkniil^ Qpiseit qui te Mumvitt aed, Qnis 
i grabatum toUflrel Qagnmt noo qqod a lrc Bh ifi asd quod cahnaiiisotor. 
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stance, vet it is a sign of good augury that " Jetuijindeik him in tht 
temple,''' ratlier than any where else. It is as though he was theve re- 
turning thanks for the great mercy which had been so lately vouchsafed 
him. (CX Isai. xxxviii. 22 ; Acts iiL 8.) And now our Lord, whose 
purpose it ever was to build upon the healing of the body the better 
healing of the soul, sufiers not this matter to oondnde without a word 
of solemn warning, a word which showed that all the past life of the 
sufferer lay open and manifest before him ; even things done more than 
thirty -eight years ago, before, that is, his own earthly life had commenced : 
^ Behold, thou art made tehole : sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto 
thee*^ — a worse thing than those thirty and eight years of pain and infir- 
mity ! words which give us an awful glimpse of the severity of God's 
judgments. This infirmity had found him a youth and left him an old 
man ; it had withered up all his manhood, and yet ^ a worse thing*'* ev^ 
than this is threatened him, should he sin again.* 

What the past sin of this sufierer had been, to which the Lord aUudes, 
we know not, but the man himself knew very well ; his conscience was 
the interpreter of the warning. Hiis much, however, is plain to us; 
that Christ did connect the man's suffering with his individual sin ; for 
however he rebuked man's uncharitable way of tracing such a connec- 
tion, or the scheme of a Theodice, which should in every case affirm a 
man's personal suffering to be in proportion to his personal guilt, a 
scheme which all experience refutes, much judgment being deferred and 
awaiting the great day when all things shall be set on the square ; yet 
he meant not thereby to deny that much, very much of judgment is 
even now continually proceeding. However unwilling men may be to 
receive this, bringing as it does Grod so near, and making retribution so 
real and so prompt a thing, yet is it true not the less. As some eagle 
pierced with a shafl feathered from its own wing, so many a sufierer, 
even in this present time, sees and cannot deny that it was his own sin 
that fledged the arrow of God's judgment, which has pierced him and 
brought him down. And lest he should miss the connection, often- 
times ho is punished, it may be himself sinned against by his fellow- 
man, in the very kind in which he himself has sinned against others. 
The deceiver is deceived, as Jacob ; the violator of the sanctities of 
family life is himself wounded in his tenderest and dearest relations, as 



* Calvin : Si nihil fenilia profidat erga noe DeuB, qnibna leniter noe tanquam teneroi 
ac delicatos filios humanissimus pater castigat, novam personam ti quaii alienam 
inducre cogitur. Flagella ergo ad domandum nostram ferociam accipit .... Quire 
Don mirum est si atrocioribos pcB^is quasi maUeis conterat Deus, quiboa medioGris 
poena nihil prodest : Irangi enim squum eat, qui oorrigi noo sostinent 
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was David. And many a sinner, who cannot read his own doom, for it 
is a final and a fatal one, yet declares in that doom to others that there 
is indeed a coming back upon men of their sins : the grandson of Ahab 
is himself treacherously slain in the portion of Naboth the Jezreelite ; 
(2 Kin. ix. 23 ;) William Rufus perishes, himself the third of his &mily, 
in the New Forest, the scene of the sacrilege and the crimes of his 
race.* 

But to return ; *' The man departed^ and told the Jews that it was 
Jtfus which had made him wholej*^ Whom he did not recognize in the 
crowd, he has recognized in the temple. This is Augustine's remark, 
who builds on it many valuable observations upon the inner calm and 
solitude of spirit in which alone we shall recognize the Lord«f Yet 
urtiile these remarks may stand in themselves, they scarcely find place 
iiere. The man probably learned from the bystanders the name of his 
deliverer, and went and told it, — scarcely, as some assume, in treachery, 
or to augment the envy which was already existing against him, at 
least there is not a trace of this in the narrative itself — ^but gratefully 
proclaiming aloud and to the rulers of his nation the physician who had 
healed him.| He expected, probably, in the simplicity of his heart, 
that the name of him, whose reputation, if not his person, he had already 
known, whom so many counted as a prophet, if not as the Messiah him- 
8elf| would have been sufHcient to stop the mouths of the gainsayers. 
Had it been in a baser spirit that he went, as Chrysostom ingeniously 
observes, he would not have gone and told them ^^ that it was Jesus which 
had made him whole^"* but rather that it was Jesus who had bidden him 
to carry his bed. 

His word, however, profited nothing. The Jews were only pro- 
voked the more ; for so is it ever with the revelation of the divine : 
what it does not draw to itself it drives from itself; what it does not 
win to obedience it arrays in active hostility. They are now more bit- 
terly incensed against the Lord, not merely because he had encouraged 
this man to break, but had in that act of healing himself broken, the 

* Tragedy io its highest form continually oocapies itself with this truth — no- 
where, perhaps, so greatly as in the awful reproduetum in the Choephorffi of the 
scene in which Clytemnestra stood over the prostrate bodies of Agamemnon and 
Cassandra — a reproduction with otdy the difference that now it is she and her para- 
moor that are the slain, and her own son that stands over her, 

\ In Ev, JoK, Tract 17: Difficile est in turh& videre Chnstum.. .. .Tnrha stre- 
piium luibet ; visio ista secretum desiderat .... In ixahk non eum ndit^ in templo 
Tidit. 

X Calvin: Nihil minus in animo habuit qu&m oonflare Christo invidiam; nihil 
flnim minus speravit qu&m ut tantopere furerunt adversiis Christum. Pius eigo 
affsctus fuit, quum vellet justo ac debito honore medieum snnm prosequi. 
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Xj^ %rr«=£* to l:f: up the isfcT-HIcn ^> Uke tme <ca/>iimg poim from viiidi 
v^or/r.':'>rr.p'^utheSab'r:<ia;.A&ifci» reild^n t*> il i» t^ onhr-bceottesi ot' 
tLr; I'azi^r, li'i: Is Cv zzLOTE: A breaker of the SAbbstb timi Gol is. vben 
be u: LoM<» vlih an ezarrzy tios ki»>>ws no iWKe die vgrk of hU cnAdcn 
from L</<jr to b>^ir. az^i from CK>cc«m U> oocneiiK : ^ Jfy FmdUr worieA 
hidvirfj. aitd I if^rit;''i2.Tw.:.rk fc bat ihe rtAtx of his wort Abt«dn«noe 
{roici an o-::tTanl vork belongs not to the iriea of a SaMialh. it is only 
more cr less the necessarr condition ot* it £>r being so framed and oqd- 
flti:ute»i as ever to be in daog<rr of losing the troe oollectioB and raft of 
the spirit in the muItiplicitT of earthj j toil and bnaneaa. Man indeed 
mu«t ceaise from Au work, if a higher work is to find |^aoe in kim. He 
scatters himself in his work, and dien£>f«>re most collect himself anew, 
and have sea^ns for so doing. But with him who is one with the 
Father it is otherwise. In him the dee{:«est rest is not exdnded bj the 
highest activity ; nay rather, in God, in the Son as in the Father, thej 
are one and the same.* 

This defence of what he has done only ei3spente8 his adTerearies 
the more. They have here not a Sabh*ath-breaker only, but also a hbs- 
pherner, one who, as they well perc^-ive. however some later may have 
refuf^ed to see itf is putting himself on an equality with God, is claim- 
ing divine attributes for himself; and they now not merely persecute, 
but seek to slay him.^ Hereupon follows a discoitrse than which there 
is no weightier in Holy Scripture, for the fast fixing of the doctrine ood- 
oeming the relations of the Father and the Son. Other passages may 

* Thus Angustine oo the eternal Sabbath -keeping of the fkithfol (JEp. 55, c 9): 
Ine^ autem in illA reqoie wjo desidiosa {legnitia, i^ed qusdam ineffiibilis tranqaillitas 
actirKiis fAioNB. Sic enim ab bujus vits operibu:) in fine requiescitor, at in alterius 
▼ita» actiooe gaudeatar. 

f Au^iutiue {In Ev. JoK, Tract. IT) : Ecce intelligant Jadaa, qnod non m t<»Hig imt 
Ariani. 

X The words koX I^tow airbv uTroKreii-ai (vcr. 16), are probably transferred from 
this ver. 18, where they are in their fit place : but there they anticipate the later despite 
of the JewH, and are omitted by many important anthoritiesw — It is an interesting 
que<itlon whether the ** one work"* which our Lord says that be had done, and they 
all marvelleil (John vil 21), or, all were disturbed {davfio^ere, as Euthymins nyi 
rightly here, = ^0(w/?eZ<7i9e, Ta(^TTeaOe\ be an allusion to the healing of this impotent 
man. an it in evidently to a Sabbath-day cure. Most mterpreters answer in the affir- 
mative with<jut any doubt. Yet it certainly seems unlikely that the Jews should 
again have brought up the old accusation concerning a work of healing wroi^t on 
a prior visit to Jeruwlcm, and ver. 81 shows that he had wrought many miracles 
there. It is then, I think, most likely that not this miracle, but some new Sabbath 
cure not recorded, but only thus alluded to, had thus anew awakened thttr eontia- 
diction and enmity. 
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be as important in regard of the Arian, other again in regard of the Sa- 
bellian, declension from the truth ; but this upon both sides plants the 
pillars of the faith ; yet it would lead t6o far from the purpose of this 
volume to enter on it here. 

The subject, however, would not be complete without some further re- 
ference to the types and prophetic symbols which many have traced in this 
history. It has been needful indeed in part to anticipate this matter. We 
have seen how, of old, men saw in these beneficent influences of the pool 
of Bethesda a foreshowing and foreshadowing of future benefits, and 
especially, as was natural, of the benefit of baptism ; and, through famili- 
arity with a miracle of a lower order, a helping of men's faith to the 
receiving the weightier mystery of a yet higher healing which was 
to be linked with water.* They were well pleased also often to mag- 
nify the largeness and freedom of the present benefit, by comparing it 
with the narrower and more stinted blessings of the old dispensation, 
blessings which, they say,f altogether ceased at the death of Christ, 
with the coming in, that is, and establishing of the new. The pool with 
its one healed, and that one at distant intervals,— once a year Theophy- 
lact and most others assumed ; although nothing of the kind is said, and 
the word of the original may mean oftener or seldomer, — was the type of 
the weaker and more restrained graces of the Old Covenant ; when not 
as yet was there room for all, nor a fountain opened and at all times ac- 
cessible for the healing of the spiritual sicknesses of the whole race of 
men, but only of a single people.| 

Thus Chrysostom, in a raiignificent Easter sermon,§ whose allusions 
have a peculiar fitness, the season of Easter being that at which the 
great multitudes of neophytes were baptized. He says : — "Among the 
Jews also there was of old a pool of water. Yet learn whereunto it availed, 
that thou mayest accurately measure the Jewish poverty and our riches. 
There went down, it is said, au angel and moved the waters, and who 
first descended into them after the moving, obtained a cure. The Lord 
of angels Went down into the stream of Jordan, and sanctifying the na- 
ture of water, healed the whole world. So that there indeed he who 
descended after the first was not healed, for to the Jews infiim and 

* So especially Chrysostom (in loc.) 

f Tertullian, Adv. Jud., c. 13. 

t The author of the work attributed to Ambrose (/><? Saeram., 1. 2, c, 2) : Tunc 
inquiixp temporis in figur& qui prior descendisset, solus curabatur. Quaot6 major est 
^atia Ecclesise, in qu& omnes salvantur, quicunque descendunt I 

J Opera^ y. 3, p. 766, Bened. Ed. 
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carnal this grace was given ; but here after the first a second desoecd^ 
after the second a third and a fourth ; and were it a thousand, didst th>x 
cast the whole world into these spiritual fountains, the grace were cot 
worn out, the gift expended, the fountains defiled, the liberality exhaust- 
ed." And Augustine, ever on the watch to bring out his great truth 
that the Law was for the revealing of sin, and oould not efiect its 
removal, for the making men to know their sidmessi, not for the healing 
that sickness, for the drawing them out of the lurking-places of id 
imagined righteousness, not for the providing them of itself with inj 
surer refiige, finds a type, or at least an apt iUustration of thia, in those 
five porches, which shotted their sick, but could not cure them, in whidi 
they "'lay a gnat multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halty and withered^ 
It needed that the waters should be stirred, before any power went forth 
for their cure. This motion of the po(^ was the perturbation of the 
Jewish people at the coming of the Lord Jesus Quist. llien powers 
were stirring for their healing, and he who " went down^ he who hum- 
bly believed in his Incarnation, in his descent as a man amongst as, who 
was not ofiended at his lowly estate, he was healed of whatsoever disease 
he had.* Such are the most important uses in this kind that have been 
made of this histor}-. 

* Enart. 1"* tfi Pj. Izx. 15 : Merits lex per Moysen data eA, gnUia ei Tefitat per 
Jesam Christum iMsAM est Moyses qainqae libros scripsit ; sed in quinqoe portidbiii 
pisdiuun dngentibfiB laoguidi jaoebtnt, sed ennui non potenmt. . .Dlis enim qninqae 
portidbos, in figuri quinqne libronim, prodebtntur potiiis qnim wmabantur ggrod 
. . . Venit Dominus, turbata est aqua, et crudfizus est, desoendat ni aanetor cgrotus. 
Quid est, descendat t HumiUet se. Ergo quicnmque amatiB litteram one gratii, in 
porticibus remanebitia, aegri eritis ; jaoentes, doq oonvalesoentes: de liUerA coim jnt 
■umitis. C£ Enart. in Pj. Izzziii 7 : Qui doq sanabatur Lege, id eat portidbait 
ianatur gratid, per passionis fidem Domini nostri Jean Christi. C£ Setm, 1S5: Ad 
hoc data est Lex, qus proderet legrotos, non qus toUeret Ideo ergo' agroti illi qd 
in domibus suis secretins egrotare possent, si ills quinque portions noa essenti pro- 
debantur oculis omnium in illis porticibus, sed i porticibns noo sanabantor. . . .IdIcd- 
dite ergo. Erant illie porticus legem significantes, portantes agrotoa, nansaotntes. 
prodentes, non curantes. Ct In Ev. Jok, Tract 17. 
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XVI. 

THE MIRACULOUS FEEDKG OF FIVE THOUSAND. 

Matt. zit. 15—21 ; Mask tl 86—44 ; Lazm ix. 12 — 17 ; Johh tL 6 — 14. 

Ik St. Matthew the Lord^s retiring to the desert place where this miracle 
was performed, connects itself directly with the murder of John the 
Baptist, (ver. 13.) He, therefore, retired, his hour not being yet come. 
St. Mark and St. Luke put also this history in connection with the ac- 
count of the Baptist^s death, though they do not give that as the motive 
of <he Lord's withdrawal. St. Mark, indeed, mentions another reason 
whidi in part moved him to this, namely, that the disciples, the apostles 
especially, who were just returned from their mission, might have time 
at once for bodily and spiritual refection and refreshment, might not be 
always in a crowd, always ministering to others, never to themselves. 
(vi. 31.) But thither, into the wilderness, the multitude followed him, 
proceeding, not necessarily " afoot^'^ (Mark vi. 33,) but " by land," as 
contradistinguished from him who went by sea : and this with such ex- 
pedition, that although their way was much further than his, they ** ouU 
vfenf* him, anticipated his coming, so that when he " went forth^''* not, 
that is, from the ship, but from his solitude, and for the purpose of gra- 
ciously receiving those who thus came, he found a great multitude 
waiting for him. Though this their presence was, in &ct, an entire 
defeating of the very purpose for which he had withdrawn himself 
thither, yet not the less " he received ihem^ and spake unto them of the 
kingdom of God, and healed them that had need of healing,^'^ (Luke ix. 
11.) St. John's apparently casual notice of the fact that the Passover 
was at hand, (vi. 4,) is not so much with the intention of giving a point 
in thi chronology of the Lord's ministry, as to explain whence these 

* 'EfcX^(^, (Matthew, Mark,) = de^dfievoc avrot)f , (Luke.) 
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Tr.zlrr. :,irr* 'a.--. '.'z^' rrrriiieti to Jesss: thev were journeying 

Thn:!^ U til's ■i'.^-:TK!L>T Ji •j>r "v^-rrF in vhk4i the mirBcle » mtr> 
c->^i V.V tLr: •.irr* E-. ivizr I **!.«, AH I T.j St. Ji.>hzL that thev make tlk- 
f.r-t Vies:: :: *y.:.CK rz.'.Lz tirr ii-iziLer •.:' i-rovi-iliig for the needs of dk 
a-.-r:r.' !^i cr.-ari* t... c» :„r frzzr. the 'ils::::**. In the shape of a propiosal 
tLit thv hr.T-L L ,'Tr :Lit :h^ -iiT wi* U^:^^:-!!^ to deciine, should dismi5» 
tf.rr:.. th:* r'vir.g th-em c: p-vr 'jnity m- pu^:iase jrc-Tisions in the neicb- 
}yjr'.:.2 ••"il.a^*^: wh]> i:. St. J bn :: U tb»:r I>:r*3 kimself who first sus- 

^ 

g--«t« th*r difficjitj', sa\:r.2 tv Ph;!:p. "Wlertce tAall rr ^y hrtad (ttat 
t/*^f may tit'" <vl. 5. > ThI* d':f-:rTr:.:-e, howcTer. is capable of at 
fra-y exT'lination. It rriay wr'.I haTe lie^a that c»ar Lord sf<ike thus 
ur.to Philip at a somewhat earlirrr peric-1 in the afternoon ; and then left 
the diifk-ujty and f»erp]exity to work in the minis of the apostles, pre- 
pitr-ng them in this way f^r the coming wonder which he was about t' - 
work : bnr.ging thern. as was &•:• often his manner, to see that there wa> 
L''» help in the c-^mmon course '.'f things, — and when thev had aeknow- 
le<3ged this. then, and not before, stepping in with his higher aid.* 

The Ty>ril put this question to Philip, not as needing anv counsel. 
not as being himself in any real eml^arrassment, '^far he himself L-nev 
Khatha ttould do,'' but "tempting hira.~ as Wiclif's translation has it 
— which word if we admit, we must yet understand in its milder sense. 
as indeed our later translators have done, who have given it, •* to prort 
him.''\ (Gen. xxii. 1.) It was to prove him, what manner of trust ho 

had in him whom he ha«i himself already acknowledged the Messiah. 

'• him of whom Closes in the Law and the prophets did write,** (John i. 
45. J — and whether, remembering the great things which Moses had 
done, when he gave the people bread from heaven in the wilderness, and 
the notable raira^rle which Elisha, though on a smaller scale than that 
which now was needed, had performed. (2 Kin. iv. 43, 44,) he could so 
lifl up his thoughts as to believe that he whom he had recognized as the 
C'hri^st. greater therefore than Moses or the prophets, would be sufficient 
to the present need. Cyril sees a reason why Philip, rather than any 
other afK>stlc, should have been selected to have this question put to him. 
namely that he had the greatest need of the teaching contuned in it ; 
arid refers to his later words, " Lord, show us the Father," (John xiv. 



* For the reconciliatioii of any apparent contradictioii, see Auomnm^ De Ctm*. 
Evang^ L 2, & 46. 

f Heipaliiuv aitrov, Ct Augubtdte, De Serm. Bom, in Mon., L 2, c. 9 : Illud ^^^ m 
est, ut ipse sibi notiis fieret qui tentabatur, suamque desperatiooem condenmaret, 
saturatis turbis de pane Domini, qui eas non habere quod ederent exiatimaTerat 
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8,) in proof of the tardiness of his spiritual apprehension.* But whether 
this was so or not, Philip does not on the present occasion ahide the 
proof. Long as he has been with Jesus, he has not yet seen the Father 
in the Son, (John xiv. 9,) he does not yet know that his Lord is even the 
same who opcneth his hand and filleth all things living with plenteous- 
ness, who feedeth and nourisheth all creatures, who has fed and nourished 
them from the creation of the world, and who therefore can feed these 
few thousands that are now waiting on his bounty. He has no thought 
of any other supplies save such as natural means could procure, and at 
once names a sum, "^o hundred pencey'* as but barely sufRcient, which 
yet he would probably imply was a sum much larger than any which 
they had in their common purse at the moment.f 

Having drawn this confession of inability to meet the present need 
from the lips of Philip, he left it to work ; — till, somewhat later in the 
day, " when it was evening^ his disciples came to him^^ with the proposal, 
the only one which suggested itself to them, that he should dismiss the 
crowds, and let them seek for the refreshment which Uiey required in 
the neighboring hamlets and villages. But the Lord will now bring 
them yet nearer to the end which he has in view, and replies, ** ITiey 
need not depart; give ye them to eat:^^ and when they repeat with one 
mouth what Philip had before affirmed, asking if they shall spend two. 
hundred pence, (for them an impossible thing,) on the foocL required, 
(Mark vi. 37,) he bids them go and see what supplies they have actually 
at command. With their question we may compare Num. xi. 22, 
**" Shall the flocks and the herds be slain for them to suffice them 1" for 
in either question there is a mitigated infidelity, a doubt whether the 
hand of the Lord can really reach to supply the present need, though 
his word, here indeed only impliedly, has imdertaken it. hi Uie interval 
between their going and their return to him, they purchase, or rather 
secure for purchase, the little stock that is in possession of a single lad 
among the multitude ; and thus is explained that in the three first Evan- 
gelists, the disciples speak of the five loaves and two fishes| as theirs, 

* Craxke's Ciitena (in loc.) 

f The specifyiDg of this sum as inadequate to the present need ii peculiar to St 
Ifark and St John : another of the many evidences against the view that would make 
St Mark's Gospel nothing but an epitome now of St Matthew's, now of St Luke's. 
It is clear he had resources quite independent of theirs. 

X Instead of Ix^k St John has i^V^ta, both here and xxi. 9. This word, the 
diminutive of 6^^, (from itlfu,io prepare by fire,) properly means any npoa^ytov or 
pulAntum, any thing, as flesh, salt, olives, butter, Ac, which should be eaten as a 
relish with bread. But by degrees, as Plutarch {Sjfmp., 1. 4, c 4) remarks, the terms 
6^ov and ^apiw came in men's language to be restricted with a narrower use to fish 
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" that the worlds were formed by the Word of Chd, so that things which 
arc seen, were not made of things which do appear." (Heb. xi. 3.) 

An analogy has been found to this miracle, and as it were a help to 
the understanding of it, in that which God does yearly in the coni-field, 
where a simple grain of corn cast into the earth multiplies itself, and in 
the end unfolds in numerous ears ; — and out of this thought many beau- 
tiful remarks have been made; — as this, that while God's e very-day 
miracles had grown cheap in men's sight by continual repetition, he 
had therefore reserved something, not more wonderful, but more out of 
use, to awaken men's minds to a new admiration ;— or, that as in the 
case of the water made wine, he did but compress into a single moment 
all those processes which in ordinary circumstances he, the same Lord of 
nature, caused more slowly to follow one upon another.* But true as 
in its measure is this last observation, yet it cannot be left out of sight 
that the analogy does not reach through and through. For that other 
work in the field is the unfolding of the seed according to the law of its 
own being : thus, had the Lord taken a few grains of com and cast 
them into the ground, and, in a moment after, a large harvest had sprung 
up, this might have been termed such a divinely-hastened process.f 



mentis manum sequeris, alteram sine damno portionis susb oontueris .... Non sensos 
non visus profectum tarn inconspicabilis operationis assequitur. Est, quod non erat ; 
videtur quod non intelligitur; solum superest ut Deus omnia posse credatur. C£ 
Ambrose, JSxp. in Luc.^ L 6, c. 85. 

* Augustine (Serm. 130, 1): Grande miraculum: sed non multum mirabimur 
fiftctnm, si adteudamus facientcm. Ille multiplicavit in manibus frangentium quinque 
panes, qui in terr& germinantia multiplicat semina, ut grana pauca mittantur, et horrea 
repleantur. Sed quia illud omni anno facit, nemo miratur. Admirationem tollit non 
fiusti vilitas sed assiduitaa And again (In Ev. Joh.^ Tract 24) : Quia enim .... 
miracula ejus, quibus totum mundum regit, universamque creaturum administrat aasi- 
duitate viluerunt, ita ut pen^ nemo dignetur attendere opera Dei mira et stupenda in 
quolibct seminis grano ; secundum ipsam suam misericordiam servavit sibi qusedam 
qusB faceret opportune tempore prsster usitatum cursum ordinemque naturoe, ut non 
majora sed insolita vidcndo stupercnt, quibus quotidiana viluerant .... Illud mirantur 
homines, non quia majus est, sed quia rarum est. Quis enim et nunc pascit universum 
mundum, nisi ille qui de paucis granis segetes creat ? Fecit ergo quomodo Deos. 
Unde enim multiplicat de paucis granis segetes, inde in manibus suis multiplicayit 
quinque panes. Potestas enim erat in manibus Christi. Panes autem ille quinque 
quasi semina erant, non quidem terrs mandata, sed ab eo qui terram fecit, multipli- 
cata. And again, Serm. 126, & 3 : Quotidiana miracula Dei non fiidlitate sed asai- 
duitate viluerant .... Mirati sunt homines, Dominum Denm nostrum Jesum Christum 
de quinque panibus saginatse tot millia, et non mirantur per pauca grana impleri 
•egetibus terras .... Quia tibi ista viluerant, venit ipse ad iadenda insolita, ut et in 
ipeis solitis agnosceres Artificem tuum. Ot Serm. 247. • 

t In the apocryphal JEvangelium 8, ThonMt such a miracle ia ascribed to the ohild 
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But with bread it is different, since beforo that is made there must be 
new interpositions of man^s art, and' those of such a nature as that bj 
them the very life, which hitherto unfolded itself, must be crushed 
and destroyed. A grain of wheat could never by itself, and according 
to the laws of its natural development, issue in a loaf of bread. And, 
moreover, the Lord does not start from the simple germ, from the life- 
ful rudiments, in which all the seeds of a future life might be supposed 
to be wrapped up, and by him rapidly developed, but with the latest arti- 
ficial result : one can conceive how the oak is unfolded in the acorn, but 
not how it could he said to be wrapped up in the piece of timber hewn 
and shaped from itself. This analogy then even as such is not satisfy- 
ing : and, foregoing any helps of this kind,* we must simply behold in 
this multiplying of the bread an act of divine onmipotencef on his part 
who was the Word of God, — ^not indeed now, as at the first, of absolute 
creation out of nothing, since there was a substratum to work on in the 
original loaves and fishes, but an act of creative accretion ; the bread 
did grow under his hands, so that from that little stock all the multitude 
were abundantly supplied : " they did all eat and were filUd.^^ 

Thus He, all whose works were "signs," and had a tongue by 
which they spoke to the world, did in this miracle proclaim himself the 
true bread of the world, that should assuage the hunger of men, the 

Jesus, not indeed as regards the ^wiftoess, but the largeness of the return. He goes « 
out at sowing time with Joseph in the field, and sows there a single grain of wheat; 
from this he has the return of a hundred cotm^ which he distributes to the poor of 
the place. (Thilo*b Cod, Apocryphus, p. 802.) 

* The attempt to find in the natural world analogies, nearer or more remote, for 
the miracles, may spring from two, and those very opposite, sources. It may be that 
men are endeavoring herein to realize to themselves, so far as this is allowed them, 
the course of the miracle, and by the help of workings not wholly dissimilar, to bring 
it yividlj before the eye of their mind,— delighted in thus finding traces of one and 
the same Qod in the lower world and the higher, and in marking how the natural 
and supernatural are concentric circles, though one wider than and containing tb« 
other ; as when in animal magnetism analogies have been found to the healing pow- 
er whidi streamed forth from Christy and this even by some who have kept this ob- 
scure and perilous power of our lower nature altogether distinct from that purs 
element of light and life, which went forth and was diffused from him. Or these 
analogies may be sought out and snatched at in a very different spirit, in the hope 
of escaping from the miraculous in the miracle altogether ; because in them there 
seems an approximation to such an escape ; as when some have eagerly snatched 
at thejte same facts of animal magnetism, not as lower and remote analogies, bat 
as identical, or well-nigh identical facts, with the miraculous healings of our 
Lord. 

f Augustine {In Ev. Joh,^ Tract. 9) : Omnipotentia Domini quasi fons panis erat; 
and again {Enarr, 2* in Ft, ex. 10): Pontes panis erant in manibus Domini. 
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inexhausted and inexhaustible source of all life, in whom there should 
be enough and to spare for all the spiritual needs of all hungering souls 
in all ages.* For, in Augustine's language, once already quoted, " He 
was the Word of God ; and all the acts of the Word are themselves 
words for us ; they are not as pictures, merely to look at and admire, 
but as letters which we must seek to read and understand."! 

When all had eaten and were satisfied, the Lord bade the disciples 
to gather up the fragments which remained of the, loaves, that nothing 
might be lost ; the existence of these was itself a witness that there 
was enough and more than enough for all. (2 Kin. iv. 43, 44 ; Ruth ii. 
14.) St. Mark makes mention that it was so done also with the fishes. 
For thus with the Lord of nature, as with nature herself^ the most pro- 
digal bounty goes hand in hand with the nicest and truest economy, and 
he who had but now shown himself God, again submits himself to the 
laws and proprieties of his earthly condition, so that as in the miracle 
itself his power, in this command his humility, shines eminently forth. 
At this bidding they collected fragments, which immensely exceeded in 
bulk and quantity the amount of provision with which they began. 
They filled twelve baskets with these. An apt symbol this of that love 
which exhausts not itself by loving, but afler all its outgoings upon 
others, abides itself far richer than it would have done but for these, of 
the multiplying which there ever is in a true dispensing. (Compare 
2 Kin. iv. 1 — 7, and Pro v. xi. 24 : " There is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth.") 

St. John, — ^who is ever careful to note whatsoever hastened and drew 
on the final catastrophe, whatsoever actively stirred up the malignity of 
Christ's enemies, whereto nothing more contributed than the expression 
of the people's favor, — he alone tells us of the effect which this miracle 
had upon the assembled multitude, how they recognized Jesus as the 
expected prophet, as him of whom Moses had foretold, the prophet like 
unto himself, (Deut. xviii. 15,) whom God would raise up for them ; and 
that, ever eager for new things, they would fain have set him at their 
^lead, the king and liberator of the nation. It was not merely the 
power which he here displayed that moved them so greatly, but it was 

• Thus Prudentius: — 

Tu clbus panisque Doster, to perennis auaritas; 
Netcit eiuiire in aevum qui tuam lumit dapem. 
Nee lacunam ventris implet, Bed foTet vitalia. 

• 

f Yerbum Dei est Christus, qui non soliim sonis sed etiam factis loquitur homi- 

nibus. And In Ev. Joh., Tract 24 : Interrogemus ipsa miracula quid nobis loquantur 

de Christo; habent enim, si inteliigantur.ling^am suam. 
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because a miracle of this very kind was one looked for from the Mes- 
siah. He was to repeat, so to say, the miracles of Moses. As he, the 
first redeemer, had given bread of wonder to the people in the wilder- 
ness, even so should the later Redeemer do the same.* Thus too, when 
the first enthusiasm which this miracle had caused was over, the Jews 
compare it with that which Moses had done, not any longer to find here 
a proof that one with like or greater powers, was among them, but in- 
vidiously to depress the present by comparison with the past miracle ; 
and by the inferiority which they found in this, to prove that Jesus was 
not that Messiah who had a right to rebuke and command them. " What 
sign showest thou, that we may see and believe thee ? What dost thou 
work 1 Our fathers did eat manna in the desert, as it is written. He 
gave them bread from heaven to eat," (John vi. 30, 31 ;) while thine, 
they would say, is but this common bread of earth, with which thou 
hast once nourished a few thousands.f 

But although there is a resemblance between that miracle and this, 
yet the resemblance is more striking between this and another in the 
Old Testament, — that which Elisha wrought, when with the twenty 
loaves of barley he satisfied a hundred men. (2 Kin. iv. 42 44 .) AU 
the rudiments of this miracle there appear ;| the two substances, one 
artificial, one natural, from which the many persons are fed, as here 
bread and fish, so there bread and fresh ears of com. As here the dis- 
ciples are incredulous, so there the servitor asks, '^ Should I set this be- 
fore a hundred men 1" as here twelve baskets of firagments remain, so 
there ** they did eat and left; thereof." Yet were they only the weaker 

* Schoettgen {ffor, Heh,, in loc., from tho Midrasch Coheleth) : Qaemadmodiiin 
Ooel primiUiSic quoque erlt poetremua. Gk>el primus descendere fecit Man, q. d. 
Ezod. zvl 4, £t pluero fiu;iam Tobis panem de ccela Sic quoque Ooel poetremus 
descendere fSeu^it Mao, q. d. Ps. Izzil 16, Erit multitudo frumenti super terram. 

f Tertullian {Adv. Mare., L 4, c. 21): Non uno die, sed annis quadraginta, neo 
de inferioribus materiis panis et piscis, sed de mann4 ccolesti, nee quinque cirdter 
Bed sexcenta miUia hominum protelavit. 

X Tertullian notes this prefiguration of the miracles of Christ in those of his ser- 
vants, against the Gnostics, who would fain have cut loose the New Testament from 
the Old, and found not merely distinction but direct opposition between the two 
(Adv. Marc, L 4, c 21) : Invenies totam hunc ordinem Quisti circa ilium Dei homi- 
nem, qui oblatos sibi viginti hordeaceos panes c^aa. populo distribui jussisset, et 
minister ejus proinde comparatA multitudine et pabuli mediocritate, respondisset^ 
Quid ergo hoc dem in conspectn centum hominimi t Da, inquit, et manducabant .... 
O Christum et in noris veterem 1 Haec itaque qua viderat^ Petrus, et cum pristinb 
comparat, et non tantiim retro facta, sed et in futumm jam tune propbetantia recog- 
noverat^ interroganti Domino, quisnam illis videretur, cbm pro omnibus respondere^ 
Tu es Christus, non potest non eumsensisse Christum, nisi quern noverat in scriptuiis, 
quern jam reoensebat in factis. 
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rudiments of this miracle, and this for reasons which more than once 
have been noted. Chrysostom bids us observe this difference between 
the servant and the Lord; how the prophets having grtfce only in 
measure, so in measure they wrought their miracles: but the Son, 
working with infinite power, and that not lent him but his own, did all 
with much superabundance.* Analogies to this miracle, but of a re- 
moter kind, are to be found in the multiplying of the widow's cruse of 
oil and her barrel of meal by Elijah, (1 Kin. xvii. 16,) and in that 
other miracle of the oil, which, according to the prophet's word, con- 
tinued to flow so long as there were vessels to contain it. (2 Kin. iv. 
l-7.)t 

* TertuUian {Adv. Mare.^ L 4, c. 36) : Cdm aliter atique Dominus per semetipsum 
operetur, sive per Filium ; aliter per Prophetas famulos eaos, mazimd documenta 
yirtutis et potestatis; quse ut clariora et validiora, qu4 propria, distare 4 vicariis 
fias est 

f I have promised at page 69 an example or two of the rationalist explanations of 
the miracles. It were to slay the slain to enter now-a-days on a serious refutation of 
them ; new forms of opposition to the truth have risen up, but this lias gone by ; yet 
as curiosities of interpretation, they may deserve a passing notice. This then is the 
scheme of Paulus for a natural explanation of the present miracle. He supposes that, 
however many there were of the multitude who had nothing to eat, there were others 
who had stock and store by them ; which was the more probable on the present occa- 
sion, as we know that the Jews, when travelling to any distance, were accustomed to 
carry their provisions with them, — and of this multitude many were thus coming from 
far to the passover at Jerusalem. These stores, although hitherto they had withheld 
from the common needs, yet now, put to shame by the free liberality of J^us, they 
brought forth and distributed, when he had shown them the example, and had himself 
first done this with the small stock at his cx)mmand. Many difficulties certainly seem 
to stand in the way of this, — that is, of the Evangelists having actually meant to relate 
this ; for Paulus does not say that they made a mistake, and turned an ordinary event 
into a miracle, but that this is what they actually intended to record It is, for ex- 
ample, plainly a difficulty that, even supposing the people to have followed ** the 
example of laudable moderation*' which Jesus showed them, there should have re> 
mained twelve baskets of fragments from his five loaves. But to this he replies that 
they indeed affirm nothing of the kind. St. John, for instance, (vi. 18,) is not asserting 
this, but is accounting for the fact that there should be any residue at all, explaining 
why the Lord should have had need (ver. 12) to bid gather up a remnant, from the 
circumstance that the apostles had set before the people so large a supply that there 
was more than enough for all ; — and it is exactly, he says, this which ver. 13 affirms, 
which verse he thus explains : " Far they got together {awriyayov ohf) and had filled 
(iyifuaaVf an aor. 1, for plusq. perf.) twelve baskets with fragments, (i, «., with 
bread broken and prepared for eSting) of the five loaves, which were more than 
enough (a hrepiaffevae) to the eaters ;" — bo that John is speaking, not of remnants 
after the meal, but of bread broken before the meal That this should be called 
presently after a ari/ielov (ver. 14), does but mean a siffti of his humanity and wisdom, 
by whidi he made a little to go so far. But this may suffice. 
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THE WALKING ON THE SEA. 

Matt. xly. 22 — S3 ; Mark vi. 46 — 52 ; Luke vl 14 — 21. 

The three Evangelists who narrate this miracle agree in placing it in 
immediate sequence to the feeding of the five thousand, and on the eve- 
ning of the same day. The two first relate, that when all was over 
and the multitude were fcd^ the Lord ^^ straight way constrained his disci- 
ples to get in to the ship^'* a phrase in itself not very easily accounted for, 
and finding proba^bly its best explanation in the fact which St. John 
alone relates, that the multitude desired to take Jesus and make him a 
kinjr. (vi. 15.) It is likely that the disciples had notice of this purpose 
of the multitude, — ^indeed they could scarcely have avoided knowing 
it ; and this was exactly to their mind, so that they were most unwilling 
to be parted from their Master in this hour, as they deemed it, of his 
approaching exaltation. St. Jerome gives the reason more generally, 
that they were reluctant to be separated even for a season from their be- 
loved Lord.* While he was dismissing the assemblage, they were to 
return, ac^'ordiiig to St. Mark, to Bethsaida, which does not contradict 
St. John, when he says they ^^went over the sea towards Capernaum ;^'^ 
since this Bethsaida, not the same which St. Luke has made mention of 
but just before, and which for distinction was called Bethsaida Julijis, 
but that of which we have already mention, (John i. 44,) the city of 
Philip and Andrew and Peter, lay 'on the other side of the lake, and 
in the same direction as, and in the neighborhood of, Capernaum. St. 
Matthew, and St. Mark with him, would seem to make two evenings to 
this day, — one which had already commenced ere the preparations for 
the feeding of the multitude had begim, (ver. 15 ;) the other, now when 

* So Chrysostom : To " IjvayKaae^ di elirev, t^ iroXX^ npoaedpiav deucvi^ tuv 
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the disciples had entered into the ship and begun their voyage, (ver. 
23.) And this was an ordinary way of speaking among the Jews, the 
first evening being very much our afternoon, (compare Luke ix. 12, 
where the " evening^'' of Matthew and Mark is described as the day be- 
ginning to decline ;) the second evening* being the twilight, or from sL\ 
o'clock to twilight ; on which the absolute darkness followed. It was 
the first evening, or afternoon, w^hen the preparations for feeding the five 
thousand commenced ; the second, when the disciples had taken ship. 

But in the absence of their Lord they were not able to make any 
effectual progress : " the wind was contrary,^'* and the sea was rough : 
their sails, of course, could profit them nothing. It was now " tlie 
fourth watch of the night^'* near morning therefore, and yet with all 
their efforts and the toil of the entire night, they had not accomplished 
more than '^five and twenty or thirty furlong s^^ scarcely, that is, more 
than half of their way, the lake being forty or forty-five furlongs in 
breadth. Probably they were ever finding themselves more unable to 
proceed, the danger probably was ever heightening — ^when suddenly they 
see their Lord " walking on the sea^''* and already close to their bark. 



* 'Oipia Sevripa. 

I Many have supposed that there is a scoff against this miracle intended by Ludan 
( Ver. Hist.f 1. 2, c. 4) in his account of the cork-footed race, (^cXXoTrotJff,) whom in 
his voyage he past M tov 7r€?Myovc Siadiovrac. I confess it seems to me a question 
whether so expert a scoffer, if he had meant this, would not have done it better ; 
while at the same time the hint which he gives, 1. 1, c 2, that there is something un- 
der these absurd and extravagant travellers' tales which he has strung together, that 
they contain every one allusions to the fables and portents of poets and historians and 
philo8opher%y tnakes it not altogether im probable j and in the Fhilopseudeiy where there 
* seems to me fu* more evident allusions to the miracles of the Gospel, — as for instance, 
a miraculously-healed man taking up his bed, (c. 11,) the expulsion of the evil spirit 
from a demoniac, (a 16,) reminding one singularly of that recorded Mark ix. 14 — 29 ; 
this also of walking on the water recurs (c. 13,) among the incredible things proposed 
for the wise man's belief. Not otherwise the Golden City of the Blest, with its dia- 
mond walls, its floors of ivory, and its trees bearing ft-uit every month, ( Ver. Hist., 
L 2, c 11 — 13.) may very well be written in rivalsliip and in ridicule of the descrip- 
tion of the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxL ; as the story of the great multitude of men who 
are comfortably housed for some years in the belly of a whale, (76., 1. 1, c. 30—42,) 
may be intended in the same way to be an outdoing of the story of Jonah and his 
three days' abode in a like place, which we know from more allusions than one was 
an especial object of the flouts of the heathen. See Augustinb, Ep. 102, qu. 6 ; and 
Josephus, {AntL L 9, c. 10, g 2,) who aimed to make his wordd acceptable to the cul- 
tivated Roman world, gets over it with a ^oyo^-^-BA some say. On the point of view 
under which Lucian contemplated Christianity there is an essay by Erkbs, De Mali- 
tioso Lueiani Cansilio, d:e., in his Optue. A€ad.,p, 808; and the subject is diacaaaed 
in Tzsohzbnxb'b Fall d»9 SeiderUhums, p. 820. 
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After they had left him, and when he had likewise *' sent the multitudes 
away, he went up into a mountain apart to pray, and when even was come, 
he was there alone.''* But from thence, with the watchful eye of love, 
"Ae saw them toiling in rowing,** (cf. E:i;od. iii. 7; Ps. Ivi. 8,) and now, 
so soon as they had made proof that without hiiQ they could do nothing, 
he was with them once more. For it had been his purpose in all this, 
as Chrysostom well brings out, to discipline and lead them up to ever 
higher things than they had learned before. In the first storm he was- 
present in the ship with them ; and thus they must have felt all along; 
that if it came to the worst they might rouse him, and the very conscious- 
ness of his presence must have given them the sense of comparative 
security. But he will not have them to be clinging only to the sense of 
his bodily presence, — as ivy, needing always an outward support, — but 
as hardy forest trees which can brave a blast ; — and this time he puts 
them forth into the danger alone, even as some loving mother-bird 
thrusts her fledglings from the nest, that they may find their own wings 
and learn to use them. And by the issue he will awaken in them a 
confidenoe in his ever-ready help ; for as his walking over the sea must 
have been altogether unimagined by theoi, they may have easily de> 
spaired of that help reaching them, and yet it does not fail them. When 
he has tried them to the uttermost, ** in the fourth watch of the night,** 
he appears beside them, thus teaching them for all their after life, in all- 
coming storms of temptation, that he is near them ; that however he 
may not be seen always by their bodily eyes, however they may seem 
cut off from his assistance, yet is ho indeed a very present help in the 
needful time of trouble. 

Nor can we, I think, fail to recognize the symbolic character which 
this whole transaction wears. As that bark was upon those stormy 
seas, such is oftentimes the Church. It seems as though it had not its 
Lord with it, such little way does it make ; so baffled is it and tor- 
mented by the opposing storms of the world. But his eye is on it still; 
he is in the mountain apart praying ; ever living, an ascended Saviour, 
to make intercession for his people. And when at length the time of 
urgent need has arrived, he is suddenly with it, and that in marvellous^ 
ways past finding out, — ^and then all that before was laborious is easy, 
and the toiling rowers are anon at the haven where they would be.* 



* Thus Bede: Labor disciptilonim in remigando et contrarius els yentiu labores 
aanctiB Eccleaia varios designate qiua inter undas BecuU aj^venantis et immundomm 
flatus spirituom ad quietem patria (xelestis, quasi ad fidam litoris stationem, penrenire 
oonator. Ubi bene dicitur, quia navis erat in medio mari et ipse solus in ierrft : qnia 
noDDnnqnam Eodesia tantis G^tilimn presenris non soliim a£Sicta, sed et ibedata ett». 
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The disciples were terrified at the first apparition of the Lord, "/ir 
they supposed it had been a spirit ;"* even as often he is mistaken still, 
when he comes to his people in some unaccustomed form, by some un- 
wonted way, in the shape of some affliction, in the way of some cross ; 
they too cry out for fear, though indeed he comes charged with blessing. 
They mistake him for some terrible phantom, till his well-known voice, 
his " Fear not, it is /," reassures them, and they know with whom they 
have to do.f And yet, if indeed it was he, and if he was indeed com- 
ing to the help of his own, that which perplexed them the most, being 
seemingly a contradiction of any such purpose, was, that when he came 
nigh to the bark, " he would have passed them bt/^ (Mark vi. 48.) It 
perplexed them for a moment ; it has perplexed others lastingly : for it 
has been said by those who arc seeking to discover inner inconsisten- 
cies in the Gospels, Why wish to pass them by and to escape them, 
when he was coming for this very purpose, that he might reassure them 
and aid them ? and when he was no sooner discovered, or at least de- 
tained by their cries, than ho ascended into the ship where they w^ere 1 
There can be no doubt that this, even as every other dealing of God 
with his people, is difficult to be understood of them, to whom the 
standing point of faith is altogether strange. This apparent passing by, 
on the Lord's part, of his disciples, was that by which their prayer was 
to be called out, that he would not pass them by, that he would not for- 
sake them.J Exactly in the same way, walking with his two disciples 
to Emmaus, after his Resurrection, " he made as though he would have 
gone farther," thus drawing out from them the entreaty that he would 
abide. And at the root of what a multitude of God's other dealings 



ut, si fieri posset, Redemptor ipsius earn prorsus deseruiflse ad tempus videretur .... 
Yidet [tamen] Dominus laborantes in mari, quamvis ipse positus in terrA ; quia etsi 
ad horam difTcrre videatur auxilium tribulatis impendcre, nihilominus eos, ne in tri- 
bulationibus deficiant, sugb respectu pietatis corroborat, et aliquando etiam manifesto 
adjutorio, victis adyersitatibus, quasi calcatis sedatisque fluctuum voluminibus, liberat 
C£ Augustine, Serm. 76. So, too, Anselm (Horn. 8): Nam quia insurgunt ductus, 
potest ista navicula turbari, sed quia Christus orat, non potest mergi. 

* ^dvToafia = ^dofia wKrepivov. (Job xx. 8.) 

f Calvin : Pii . . . . audito ejus nomine, quod illis est certum et divini amoris ct 
suflB salutis pignus, quasi A morte in vitam excitati animos colligunt, et quasi sere- 
num caelum hilares conspiciunt, quieti in terril resident, et omnium malorum victorea 
ejus praesidium omnibus periculis opponunt. 

J Augustine (De Cons. Evang.y 1. 2, c. 47) : Quomodo ergo eos volebat praeterire, 
<}uos paventes ita confirmat, nisi quia ilia voluntas prsetereundi ad eliciendum ilium 
clamorem valebat, cui subveniri oportebat f Oorn. d Lapide : Volebat prffiterire eos, 
quasi eos non curans, nee ad eos pertmens, sed alid pergens, ut in eis metum et dft- 
morem excitaret 
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does something of the same kind lie : so that this is not an insulated cir- 
cumstance, but one which finds its analogies every where in the Scrip- 
ture, and in the Christian life. What part does Christ sustain here di^ 
ferent from that which in the parable of the imjust judge, (Luke xvilL 
2,) or the churlish friend, (Luke xi. 5,) he makes God to sustain -1 or 
different from that which he himself sustained when he came not to the 
help of the sisters of Bethany when their need seemed the highesti 
And are not all such cries of the faithful in the Psalms as this, " Lord, 
why hidest thou tljy face ?" confessions that he does so deal with his 
servants, that by delaying and seeming to pass by, he calls out their 
&ith, and their prayers that he would come to them soon and abide with 
them always ? 

But now, being as it were detained by that cry, he at once scatters 
And rebukes their fears : ''^ Be of good ck^er^ it m /; be not afraidC^ 
Whereupon follows that characteristic rejoinder of Peter, which, with 
its consequences, St. Matthew alone records : " Lord^ if it be tkou, bid 
me come unto thee, on the water,^^ That * i/" must not be interpreted as 
implying any doubts upon his part whether it was the Lord or not : a 
Thomas, indeed, may have desired to have him with him in the ship, ere 
he would fully believe that it was no phantom, but the Lord himself; 
but the fault of a Peter would not be in this line. Rather do the words 
mean : " Since it is thou, command me to come unto thee." He feels 
rightly that Christ's command must go before his coming. And, doubt- 
less, there was in the utterance of this desire the promptness of love, 
which made him desire to be where his Lord was. (Cf. John xxi. 7.) 
It may be, too, that he would fain compensate for that exclamation of 
terror in which he had joined with the rest, by an heroic act of courage 
and affiance. Yet, at the same time, was there, as the issue proved, 
something mingling with all this, which made the whole incident a 
rehearsal of his greater presumption and greater fall, which should here- 
after come to pass. In that " Bid 7/i«," the fault lay. He would go 
before the other disciples ; he would signalize himself by a mightier tes- 
timony of faith than any of the others would dare to render. It i'S but 
again, " Although all shall be offended, yet will not I." 

We should not fail to observe, and with reverence to admire, the 
wisdom and love of the Lord's answer. Another, having enough of 
spiritual insight to detect the fault which lurked in Peter's prt>posal, 
might yet by a coarser treatment have marred all, and lost for one in 
Peter's condition the lesson which it so much imported him to receive; 
had he, for instance, bid him to remain where he was, at once checking 
the outbreaks of his fervent spirit, which, when purified from all of 
earthly which clung to them, were to carry him so far in the work of 
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his Lord, and quite losing for him the instruction which by his partial 
Allure he should win. But with more gracious and discriminating wis- 
dom the great Master of souls ; who yet, knowing what the event must 
prove, pledges not himself for the issue of his coming. Peter had said, 
'^ Bid me^ but he does not reply, *'I bid thee." Peter had said to 
** c^jiixe to tkee^'* but he does not reply, '• Come to fJM^'*—<xlj " Come ;" 
that is, *• Come, if thou wilt ; make the experiment, if thou desirest*^ 
In that *' Come^ an assurance is indeed involved that Peter should not 
be wholly swallowed up by the waves, but no pledge for the suocessfiil 
issue of the feat ; which yet, according to his &ithf\ilness, would have 
been involved, had his words been the entire echo of his disciple's. This 
successftil issue depended upon Peter himself, — whether he ^lould keep 
the beginning of his confidence firm unto the end. And the Lord, who 
knew what was in him, knew that he would not ; — ^that this was not the 
pure courage of faith ; — that what of carnal overboldness there was in it 
would infallibly be exchanged, when the stress of the trial came, for fear 
and unbelief. 

And so it proved. Peter for a while did walk — so long as he looked 
to his Lord and to him only, he also was able to walk upon the un- 
steady surfiuje of the sea ; to tread upon the waters which for him also 
were not waves. But when he took counsel of flesh and blood, when he 
saw something else besides Jesus, when, because ^ he saw the wind bois- 
terous, he was a/raidy'* then he began to sink, — ^not, that is, his feet only 
to be wetted, but he began to be submei^ed ; and he who thought to 
make a show openly of his greater courage before all the other disciples, 
must now in the presence of them all confess his terror, and reveal the 
weakness, as he had thought to display the strength, of his &itlu In this 
his peril his swimmer^s art (John xxi. 7) profits him nothing ; for there 
is no mingling of nature and grace in this way. He who has entered 
the wonder- world of grace must not suppose that he may fall out of it 
at any moment that he will, and betake himself to his old resources of 
nature ; he has foregone these, and must carry out what he has begun, 
or fail at his peril. 

But Peter has to do with one who will not let him greatly fall ; his 
experience shall be that of the Psalmist : " When I swd, My foot slip- 
peth, thy mercy, O Lord, held me up." His ^^Lord, save m«," is an- 
swered at once. " Immediately Jesus stretched forth his hand and caught 
him,^"* And then how gracious the rebuke ! " Thou little believing," 
not, "Thou unbelieving;" and ^^ Wherefore didst thou doubt ?^^ not, 
" Wherefore didst thou corns /" not checking, as he then would have 
done, the future impulses of his servant's boldness, but rather encour- 
aging them, showing him how he could do all things through Cbrist 
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strengthening him, and that his fault lay, not in having undertaken too 
much, but in having too little believed the strength that would uphold 
him in his undertaking. * And not until by that sustaining hand he has 
restored confidence to the fearful one, and made him feel that he 'can in- 
deed tread under foot those waves of the unquiet se£^ does he speak even 
this word of a gentle rebuke. The courage of the disciple has returned, 
so that the Master speaks of his doubt as of something which is already 
past : '* Wherefore didst thou doubt f Before the doubt arose in thy 
heart, thou didst walk on these waves, and now that thy faith has re- 
turned, thou dost walk on them again ; thou seest that it is not impossi- 
ble, that it lies but in thy faithful will ; that all things are possible to 
him that believeth.\' 

' Nor can we look at this episode of the miracle as otherwise than 
itself also symbolic. Peter is here the image of all the faithful of all 
ages, in the seasons of their weakness and their fear. So long as they 
are strong in faith, they are able to tread under foot all the most turbu- 
lent agitations of an unquiet world ; but when they lose heart and fear, 
when instead of '' looking unto Jesus," they look at the stormy winds 
and waters, then these prevail against them, and they begin to sink, and 
were it not for Christ's sustaining hand, which is stretched out in answer 
to their cry, they would be wholly overwhelmed and swallowed up.f 

Those that are watching for contradictions between the parallel nar- 
ratives of the Evangelists, affirm that here they find such a one, between 
John on one side, and Matthew and Mark on the other ; that according 
to the two last, the Lord did afler this ascend into the ship, which indeed 
from their accounts is plain, for " he went up unto them into the ship ;" 
while St. John says only, as these will have it, that they were willing 
to receive him ; but implies by his silence that they did not in &ct do so, 

* Bengel : Kon repreheDditor qnod ezierit e navi, sed quod non manierit ia 
finnitate fidel 

« 

f Augustine (Enarr. in P%. xxxiz. 6) : Calca mare, ne mergaris in marl And 
again (Serm, 86, c 6) : Attendite seculum quasi mare, ventus validos et magna tern- 
pestas. Unicuique sua capiditas, tempestas est Amas Denm, ambulas super mare : 
8ub pedibus tuis est seculi tumor. Amas seculum, absorbebit te. Amatores suos 
Yorare noWt, non portare. Sed cilm fluctuat cupiditate cor tuum, ut yincas toam cu- 
Jsiditatem, invoca Christi divinitatem . . . Et si motus est pes tuus, si titubaa, si aliqua 
non superas, si mergi indpia, die, Domine, pereo, libera me. Die, Domine, pereo, ne 
pereas. Solus enim k morte camis liberat te, qui mortuus est in oame pro te. And 
again: Titubatio ista, fratres, quasi mors fidei fuit. Sed ubi ezdamavit, fides iterum 
resurrexit Non ambularet, nisi crederet, sed nee mergeretur, nisi duUtaret. In 
Petro itaque communis omnium nostriim consideraoda conditio, ut si nos in aliquo 
tentationum ventus oonatur subvertere, vel unda submergere, damemus ad Christum. 
C£ De Cant. No9a, c 2. 
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the ship being rapidly, and, as would appear, with miraculous swiftness, 
brought to the end of its course. The whole question turns on the 
phrase which we translate, and I have no doubt rightly as regards the 
circumstance which actually took place, " TTiey willingly received him 
into the ship^ It is quite true that the words themselves mean no more 
than this : " They were willing to receive him into the ship ;" but with 
the implicit understanding that what they were willing to do, they did. 
They who before were terrified and dreaded his approach, as though he 
had been a spirit, were now willing to receive him into the ship .with 
them, and did so receive him.* Chrysostom indeed understands it 
otherwise, that he did not ascend into the ship. He supposes St. John 
t«> be relating a different event from that recorded by the other £vange- 
listci, which is beyond measure improbable. 

Neither St. Matthew nor St. Mark mentions the swift and sudden 
bringing of the ship to " the land whither they went^"* which seems im- 
plied by the account of St. John, but only that " the vnnd ceased^^ so 

* It may be a qaestion whether we should not hare done better in leaving the 
words ij6e?,ov ?Mf3etv alrov, " They were willing to receive him.** Thus it was in the 
Vulgate, Voluerunt recipere eum, and so in our earlier English translatton9. It is 
probably to Beza's influence that we owe the change ; — ^he translates the words, Vo- 
lente animo receperunt eum, and defends the translation thus : Itaque verbum tfde?.ov 
opponitur ei quod ante dizerat, eos videlicet fuisse perterritos: ex quo intelligitur ipsos 
initio fuisse eum aversatos, nunc vcro agnit^ ejus voce et mutatis animis eum quern 
fugicbant, cupld^ accepisse in navem. This is perfectly true, also that iBD^tv is fre- 
quently used with an infinitive, as the adverb (= sponte) to the verb whidi is so 
taken out of its infinitive mood. Tet had the passage been left, ** They were willing 
to receive him,** it would have been quite clear what the sacred historian meant, that 
this willingness which, now when they knew it was indeed their Master, they felt, 
is«ucd in the actual receiving of him : and none could then accuse the translators of 
going out of their way to produce a harmony which in the original did not, at least 
at all so evidently, exist That kBO^iv means often to wish to do a thing and to do, 
we have abundant proof in the Greek of the N. T. Thus Matt, xviii 2S, a king de- 
sired to take account {ifdiXrfae aw^pai ?^yov) with his servants, and as we know from 
tlie sequel did so. In like manner, John i. 44, Jesus desired to go forth into Gahlee 
{f/SiX^aev i^eWeiv)^ and as we learn c. il 1, actually went The word when no more is 
added, may quite as well imply an accomplished, aa a balked, desire. It is of thi» 
pft.ssago, capable of this most easy explanation, that one has lately written, " By the 
irreconcilable contradiction between John and the synoptic evangelists in the matter 
of receiving Christ into the ship, one or other account must be given up." To be 
sure he does his best to make a difficulty, if he cannot find one, for he says xo^ in the 
second clause of ver. 21 must be taken adversative, — " They were willing to receive 
him into the ship, btU straightway the ship was at the land,** so that, as he would 
make St John to say, their purpose was hindered ; and De Wette in the same way, 
AbfT alsbald war das Schiff am Landc. Let any one be a judge of the honesty of 
■uch a tampering with the record on which judgment must proceed. 
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soon as the Lord was " come into the ihip^ St. Mark, however, relates 
how this and all which they had witnessed called forth the infinite asto- 
nishment of his disciples : " they were sore amazed in themselves beyond 
measure^ and wondered f* and St Matthew tells us how the impression 
was not confined to them alone : but others who were sailing widi them, 
probably the crew,* and it may be some other passengers in the same 
vessel, described generally as *' they that were in the ship^"* — ^these also 
caught a glimpse, a momentary one it may have been, of him with 
whom they had to do, and *^ cam£ and worshipped him^ saying, Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God;^^ (cf. John i. 49;) for they felt more or leas 
clearly that they had to do with one who stood in wonderful relation 
with him of whom it is written, " Thy way is in the sea, and thy path 
in the great waters, and thy footsteps are not known ;" (Ps. Ixxvii. 19;) 
^ Thou didst walk through the sea with thine horses, through the heap 
of great waters;" (Ilab. ili. 15;) " Which alone spreadeth out the heav- 
ens, and treadeth upon the waves of the sea." (Job ix. 8.f ) 

It is a docetic view of the person of Christ,J which conceives of his 
body as permanently exempt from the laws of gravity, and thus explains 
the miracle ; a hard and mechanical view, which makes the seat of the 
miracle to have been in the waters rendered solid under his feet. For 
rather was it the will of Christ which bore him triumphantly above ' 
those waters ; even as it was to have been the will of Peter, that will 
indeed made in the highest degree enei^etic by faith on the Son of Grod, 
which should in like manner have enabled him to walk on the great 
deep, and, though with partial and transient &ilure, did so enable him. 

♦ Jerome : Naatae atque^ectorea. 

f 'O irepiTraruVt C*g kif iSa^vc, inl da^Mcaifc, Eosebios (Dem. Evang.^ L 9, c. 12) 
finds a special fulfilment of these words of Job in this miracle of our Lord, as also 
he finds in these wares the symbol of a mightier and wilder sea, even that of sin and 
death, which Christ trod under his feet when he, in a far higher sense than that in 
which the words were first spoken, 

.... netuB omnes ei inexorabile fktam 
Subjeeit pedilnu^ Btrepitumqae Acheroniis ararl ; 

and he quotes Ps. Izxiv. 18, 14, ** Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength, thoa 
brakest the heads of the dragons in the waters ; thon brakest the heads of leviathao 
in pieces, and gayest them to be meat to the people inhabiting the wilderness \* and 
Job zzxviii. 16, 17, where the Almighty says to man, " Hast thou entered into the 
springs of the sea t or hast thou walked in the search of the depth t Have the gates 
of death been opened unto thee^ and hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death T 
that is, *' Hast Uiou done this, as I have doneT 

X The Cathari, a Gnostic sect of the middle ages, actually appealed to this mira- 
cle in confirmation of their views concerning the body of Christ, as a heavenly, and 
Dot a truly human, body. (NiAiroKa, KireK Otteh, v. 6, p. 1 126.) 
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It has been already observed that the miracle, according to its true idea, 
18 not the violation, nor yet the suspension of law, but the incoming of 
a higher law, as of a spiritual in the midst of natural laws, and the mo- 
mentary asserting for that higher law, the predominance which it was 
intended to have, and but for man's fall it would always have had, over 
the lower ; and with this a prophecy of the prevalence which it shall one 
day recover. So was there here a sign of the lordship of man^s will, 
when that will is in absolute harmony with God's will, over external 
nature. In regard of this very law of gravity, a feeble, and for the 
most part unconsciously possessed, remnant of his power survives to man 
in the well-attested fact that his body is lighter when he is awake than 
sleeping ;* from whence we conclude that the human consciousness, as 
an inner centre, works as an opposing force to the attraction of the 
earth and the centripetal force of gravity, however unable now to over- 
bear it.f 

* It was noticed long ago by Punt, K iST., L 7, e. 18. Every nurse that has 
carried a child would bear witness to the fact 

f Prudeotios {ApotheoaiSf 656) has some soundbg lines upon this mirade:— 

Ipse luper flaidas plantis nitentibus undas 
Ambulat, ac presso flnnat vestigia fluctu ; 
locrepat ipse notos, et flatibus oUa mandat . . • 
Ninguidus agnoscii Boreas atque imbrifer Euros 
Nimborum dominum, tempestatumqae potentam, 
Excltamque byemem yemint ridente sereno. 
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THE OPENLNG THE EYES OF ONE BORN BLIND. 

John ix. 

It appears upon the whole most probable that this work of power was 
wrought upon the same day on which the memorable discourse was 
spoken, beginning at John vii. S4, and continuing to the end of the viiith 
chapter, — a discourse of which the history of the woman taken in adultery 
is only an interruption, and an intercalation which easily betrays itself as 
such. In this case it will be, that as our Lord was passing through the 
city from the temple, to escape the sudden outbreak of Jewish anger, he 
paused to accomplish this miracle — ^probably in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the temple, which we know was oftentimes the place where 
beggars, cripples, and other such sufferers, took their station. (Acts iii. 1, 
2.) There is nothing ia the narrative to mark a break; on the contrary, 
the "passed by^'' of the final verse of chapter viii. seems taken up by the 
same word in the first verse of this.* It is an additional argument in 
favor of this view, that we know that other discourse to have been 
spoken on a Sabbath : for it was spoken on the last day of the feast of 
tabernacles, (vii. 37,) which was always such, and this healing took 
place also on a Sabbath, (ix. 14.) Moved by these reasons, the an- 
cient interpreters would not see here any break in the narrative, and 
with them most of the moderns consent.f 

It has been objected against this, that on that day he evidently de- 
parted alone from the temple ; while here his disciples are with him. 
But it is e&sy to suppose that they also extricated themselves, though not 

* Unless indeed viii 59 is spurious. It is wanting in many authorities, and in 

others great variations of the reading, always a suspicious circumstance^ occur. 

I As Maldonatus, Tittman, Tholuck, Olshausen. 
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in the kame wonderful manner as he did, from th^ excited multitude, 
and joine«i their Lord without It has be^i objected, too, that Christ ap- 
pears to have wrought this work more leisurely, more without fear of 
interruption, than well could have been, immediately after the moment 
when he had been compelled to withdraw from the fury of his enemies. 
Yet this circumstance should be rather taken as affording a beautiful pic- 
ture of his calmness in the midst of his enemies, who found no time 
unfit for a work of mercy and love ; who even at the moment when he 
had hardly escaped the stones of the Jews, paused to accomplish this 
work of grace. There seems, indeed, as we shall see, allusion to some- 
thing of the kind at ver. 4, 5. " There is need,'' our Lord would say, 
*^ that I should work this work now, however out of season it mav seem : 
for this * night^^ which the hatred of the Jews is bringing on, is near, and 
then the time for working wOl be over." (Compare the exactly parallel 
passage, John xi. 7 — 10.) 

The sad history of this man " blind from his 6irM,"* may have been 
already familiar to his disciples, as he was evidently a well-known beg- 
gar in Jerusalem, one with whose story many were acquainted ; (ver. 
8 ;) or it may have been one of his ways of stirring pity and compas- 
sion in the passers by, to announce that his calamity reached back so 
far, and thus it may have come to the knowledge of the disciples, and 
proved the occasion of their question. They would fain learn from 
their Master, who was able to solve every difficulty which rose up in 
their minds. " W7io did sin, this man or his parents, that he was bom 
blind P But what they could have meant by this latter alternative, 
when they supposed as possible that it was for his own sins that the man 
was born blind, has naturally been the source of much perplexity. 

Three or four explanations have been offered: the first, that the 
Jews believed in a transmigration of souls; and that these sins which 
the disciples assumed as possible causes of his blindness, were those of 
some anterior life, — sins which were being punished and expiated now. 
This, as is well known, is the Buddhist doctrine ; and not an accident, 
but belonging to the centre of their religious convictions ; but it cannot 
be proved that there was any such feith among the Jews. It may have 
been the dream of a few philosophic Jews, but was never the faith of 
plain and simple men: so that this explanation may be regarded, as 
Olshausen declares it, altogether as antiquated, and not worthy even to 
be considered. 



* '£k yever^c ^ if^ KoiTXag fttirpoc, Acts iii. 2. The healing of the blind man 
here, and the lame man there, have this point of resemblance, that in each a life-long 
defect is removed 
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Lightfoot adduces passages to show that the Jews believed a child 
might sin in its mother's womb, in proof of which they referred to the 
struggle between Jacob and Esau ; (Gen. xxv. 22 ;) and he, and others 
after him, think that out of this popular belief the question grew. 

Tholuck, following an earlier interpreter, supposes that the theory of 
the apostles was, that God had foreknown some great sin which this 
man would commit, and so by anticipation had punished him. But as 
such a dealing on God's part is altogether without analogy in Scripture, 
so is there not the slightest hint that men had ever fallen on it as an ex- 
planation of the suffering ^in the world ; — and, indeed, they could not : 
for while the idea of retribution is one of the deepest in the human 
heart, this of punishment which runs before the crime which it punishes, 
is not one in which it would easily find itself. 

Chrysostom imagines that it was upon their part a reductio ad absur- 
dum of the argument which connected sin and suffering together. It 
could nut be this man that brought this penalty on himself, — for he was 
bom with it. It could not be the sin of his parents that brought it on 
him ; for we know that each man shall bear his own burden ; — that the 
children's teeth arc not set on edge because the parents ate sour grapes. 
But this is very artificial, and with little of likelihood in it. Honest and 
simple-hearted men, like the apostles, would have been the last to try 
and escape a truth, to which the deepest things in their own hearls bore 
witness, by an ingenious dilemma. 

For myself I am rather inclined to think that they did not see, at 
the moment when they asked the question, the self-contradiction, as far 
at least as words go, which was involved in one side of the question 
— in the form at least in which they presented it to their Master ; that, 
while they rightly, and by a most true moral instinct, discerned the 
links which unite the sin and suffering of the world together, yet in this 
case they did not see how it must have been the sin and suffering, not 
of this man as an individual, but of him as making part of a great whole, 
which were thus connected together: how the fact of this calamity 
reaching back to his birth excluded the uncharitable suspicion, that 
wherever there was a more than ordinary sufferer, there was a more 
than ordinary sinner, — ^leaving only the most true thought, that a 
great sin must be cleaving to a race of which any member could so 
suffer. 

This, as it is continually affirmed in Scripture, so it cannot be de- 
nied in Christ's answer, " Neither hath this man sinned^ nor his parents,^* 
— to which words must be added, " that ho should be bom blind." The 
Lord neither denies their sin nor his : all that he does is to turn away 
his disciples from that most harmful practice of diving down with cmel 
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aannl<$e9 into the secrets of other men*s lives, and, like the hieads of 
Job, guessing for them hidden sins in explanation of their mrasoal suf- 
ferings. This blindness, he would sav, is the chastening of no peculiar 
sin on his own part, or on his parents\ Seek, therefore, neither here 
nor there the cause of his calamity ; but see what nobler explanation 
the evil in the world, and this evil in particular, is capable of receiving. 
The purpose of the life-long blindness of this man is "• thai the works cf 
God sliould be made manifest in him ;^ and that through it and its remo- 
val the grace and glory of God might be magnified. We must not, in- 
deed, understand our Lord^s declaration as though this man was used 
merely as a means, visited with this blindness to the end that the power 
of God in Christ might be manifested to others in its removal. The 
manifestation of the works of God has here a wider reach, and embraces 
the lasting weal of the man himself; it includes, indeed, the manifesta- 
tion of those works to the world and on the man ; but it does not ex- 
clude, rather of necessity includes, their manifestation to him and in him. 
It entered into the plan of God for the bringing of this man to the light 
of everlasting life, that he should thus for a while be dark outwardly ; 
that so upon this night, and on the night of his heart at once, a higher 
light might break, and the Sun of righteousness arise on him, with heal- 
ing in his wings for all his bodily and all his spiritual infirmities : while 
again this was part of a larger whole, and fitted in, according to hb 
eternal counsels, to the great scheme for the revelation of the glory and 
power of the Only-begotten unto the world. (Cf. John xi. 4 ; Rom. v. 
20; ix. 17; xi. 25, 32, 33.) 

Yet while it was thus, we are not to accept this as the whole expla- 
nation of this man's blindness. For it is the pantheistic explanation of 
evil, that it is not really evil, but only the condition of, and the transi- 
tion to, a higher good ; only appearing, indeed, as evil at all from a low 
standing point, which does i;iot take in the end from the beginning. But 
this solution of the world's evil, tempting as it is, so tempting that mul- 
titudes are imable to resist its attraction, is yet not the Christian, whidi 
ever recognizes the reality of evil, even while that evil, through the 
boundless resources of the Divine love, magnifies more the glory of 
God, and ultimately exalts higher the blessedness of the creature. This 
cannot, then, be the whole explanation of the blindness which this man 
had brought with him into the world ; but God, who though not the au- 
thor, is yet the disposer of evil, — who distributes that which he did not 
himself bring in, according to the counsels of his wisdom and righteous- 
ness and grace, had willed that on this man should be concentrated more 
than the ordinary penalties of the world's universal sin, that a more than 
ordmary grace and glory might be revealed in their removing. 
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The Lord's words that follow, " / must work the works of him that 
sent me* while it is day ; the night cometh, when no man can work : As 
long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world,^^ are, as it were, 
a girding of himself up to, and a justifying of, his coming work. 
Whatever perils beset that work, yet it must be accomplished ; for his 
time, " the day*^ of his open activity, of his walking up and down 
among the people, and doing them good, was drawing to an end. "7%^ 
night^^ when he should no longer lighten the world with his presence, 
or have the opportunity of doing, with his own hands at least, works like 
these, was approaching. He worked in the day, and was himself the 
light of the day. The image is borrowed from our common day and 
our common night, of which the first is the time appointed for labor ; 
the latter, by its darkness, opposes to many kinds of labor, obstacles in- 
surmountable. The difficulty which Olshausen finds in the wordd, 
" when no man can work" inasmuch as however Christ was himself 
withdrawn from the earth, yet his disciples did effectually work,f rises 
solely from his missing the point of the proverbial phrase. Our Lord 
means not to say, " The night cometh in which no other man can work, 
in which no work can be done ;" but what he would affirm, in the lan- 
guage of a familiar proverb which has its truth when applied to the 
heavenly kingdom, is this, No man who hath not done his work in the 
day, can do it in the night ; for him the time cometh in which he cannot 
work, — and ho applies this even to himself J And then, with a prophetic 
allusion to the miracle which he was going to perform, ho would say, 
" What fitter task for me than this of opening the eyes of the blind 'i 
for as long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world : what work 
could become me better than this, which is so apt a symbol of my 
greater spiritual work, the restoring of the darkened spiritual vision of 
the race of men ?"§ 

Having thus justified and explained his coming work, our Lord pro- 
ceeds to the cure. " When he had thus spoken, he spat on the grotmd 

* This was a favorite Arian passage ; see AuousTiinE, Serm, 1S5, c. 1^-4, and his 
answer there to their abuse of these words. 

f The same difficulty strikes Augustine : Numquid noz erat, quando daudus ille 
ad verbum Petri salvus effectus est, immo ad verbam Domini habitantis in Petro t 
Numquid nox erat, quando transcunUbus discipulia aegri cum lectulis ponebantur, ut 
vel umbr& transeuntium tangerentur ! 

X The power of tririality can reach no further than it has reached in the expo- 
sition of Panlus : " I must heal this man's eyes, while there is yet daylight to see, 
for when it is dark I could not attempt so fine and delicate an operation. See bock, 
pp. 66—68, 

§ So Cyril : 'Eneineg di^y/iai ^ricuv rd kv hdeig, ^rdf , del fu Kot ivlc toO ct^ 
/iaroc rd ^^ fieradoihfai. 
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and made clay of ike spittle^ and he anointed the eyes of the blind man 
with the clay,^^ A medicinal value was attributed in old time to saliva,* 
and we have a similiar instance of its use in the case of another blind 
man, (Mark viii. 23,) and also in the case of one who was suffering not 
from the same defect, but from a defect in the organs of speech and 
hearing ; (Mark vii. 33 ;) neither are we altogether without examples 
of the medicinal use of clay.f Yet it would plainly be an entirely 
erroneous view of the matter, to suppose that besides his divine power, 
the Lord also used natural remedies, or that these were more than con- 
ductors, not in themselves needful, but which he willingly assumed to be 
the channels for the conveying of his power ; for we observe at other 
healings of the blind no intervention of such means finding place. 
(Matt. XX. 30 — 34.) Probably the reasons which induced the use of 
these means were ethical ; it was perhaps a help for the weak faith of 
the man to find that something external was done. 

There may be again a question what was the exact purport of the 
command, " Go wash in the pool of Siloam.'*^ Was the healing itself 
connected with that washing 1 or was the moistened clay the one con- 
ductor of the healing power, and the washing merely designed to remove 
the hinderances which the medium of cure would itself, if suffered to 
remain, have opposed even to the restored organs of vision? Thus I 
should understand it. Whatever other motive the command may have 



* The virtue especially of the saliva jejuna, in cases of disorders of the eyes, was 
well known to antiquity. Pliny {If. iV., 1. 28, c 7) says, Lippitudines matutind 
quotidie velut inunAione arceru In both accounts (Suetoxius, Veapcu^f c. 7; Ta- 
citus, Jlist., 1. 4, c. 8) of that restoring of a blind man to sight, attributed to Ves- 
pasian, the use of this remedy occurs. In the latter the man appears begging of the 
emperor, ut genas et oculorum orbes dignaretur respcrgere oris excremento ; and 
abundant quotations to the same effect are to be found in Wetstein (in loc.) 

f Thus Serenus Samonicus, a physician in the time of Caracalla, who wrote a 
poem upon medicine : 

Si tumor insoUtuB iypho se toUai inani, 
Turgentes oculos vili circumline coeno. 

In this healing by clay, while yet the dust, or that out of which the day is 
moulded, is that which most often afflicts and wounds the eyes, Augustine (In Ev. 
Joh.y Tract. 2) finds a striking analogy with the healing of flesh, our flesh through 
Christ's flesh: Gloriam ejus nemo posset vidcre, nusi carnis humilitate sanaretur. 
Undo non poteramus videre I Irrucrat homini qua^i pulvis in oculum, imierat terra, 
sauciaverat oculum, videre non poterat lucem: oculus ille sauciatus inunguitor; 
terr& sauciatus erat, et terra illuc mittitur, ut sanetur . . . De pulvere ccBcatua efl^ 
de pulvere sanaris : ergo caro te coecaverat, caro te sanat See the meaning of the 
use of this means for restoration, which Irensus, 1. 5, c. 15, finds. 
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had, it at any rate served as a proof, however slight a one, of the man's 
faith, that he willingly went as he was bidden. 

It must further be asked, Did St. John trace something significant 
and mystical in the etymology of Siloam that he should introduce it 
here ? — " which is by interpretation Sent^ It is scarcely probable that 
he did not acknowledge some allusion in the name to the present fact, 
or some prophecy of Christ's great work of healing and washing ; for 
Had he not done so, it is little likely that he would have brought in the 
derivation, which, if it had possessed no religious significance, might 
have been appropriate enough in a lexicon, but one would scarcely expect 
to meet in a gospel. 

Olshausen dissents from Tholuck, who finds in this " sent^^ a refe- 
rence to Christ himself on the ground that upon the present occasion 
the Lord was not the '* Sent^^^ but the sender. Yet might there well be 
allusion here in the mind of the Evangelist, not to this particular 
healing, in which it is true he is rather sender than sent, but to the 
whole work of his ministry, which was a mission* which he ever cha- 
racterizes as a work whereto he was the sent of God, (John vii. 29 ; 
viii. 42 ;) so that he bears this very title, " the Apostle of our profes- 
sion." (Ileb. iii. 1.) These waters of Siloam, in which the blind man 
washed and was illuminated, may well have been to the Evangelist the 
image of the waters of baptism, or indeed of the whole cleansing work 
of a commissioned Saviour for the opening the eyes of the spiritually 
blind ; and the very name which the pool bore may have had in his eyes 
a fitness, which by this notice he would indicate as more than accidental. 

llie man was obedient to the word of the Lord ; " He went his way 
therefore^ and washed^ and came seeing ;'*'* returned, that is, according 
to all appearance, to his own house ; it does not seem that he came 
back to the Lord. His friends and 'neighbors are the first who take 
note of the thing which has been done ; well-disposed persons, as would 
appear, but altogether under the influence of the Pharisees. They 
wonder, debate whether it is indeed he whom they had known so long ; 
for the opening of the eyes would have altered the whole countenance ; 
being convinced that it is, they would fain learn how the cure was 

* AugiistiDe {Serm, 185, c. 1) : Qais est ipse Missus, nisi qui dixit in ipsA lectione, 
Ego, iDquit, yeni ut fiiciam opera ejas qui misit me ; and in Ev. JoKy TVaet. 44 : Misit 
ilium ad piscinam quae vocatur Siloe. Pertinuit autem ad Evangelistam commendare 
nobis nomen hujus piscinae, et ait, Quod interpretatur Missus. Jam quis sit Missus 
agnoscitis : nisi enim ille fuisset missus, nema nostrum esset ab iaiquitate dimissus. 
So Cbrysostom, Horn, 57 in Joh, On St John's derivation of Siloam, see Tholuok'b 
Beitriige mr Spraeherkldrung des If. T., p 128, sq., where be also enters into ih» 
hard question of its position, whether at the east or west side of the city. 
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effected, and see him who had wrought it ; and at length, as the safest 
course, they bring the man, with no evil dispositions either towards him 
or towards Christ, to their spiritual rulers, — not, that is, before the great 
Sanhedrim, for that was not always sitting, but the lesser. The work 
may have seemed questionable to them, especially as having been 
wrought on the Sabbath ; the mention just at this place of the day on 
which the healing was accomplished seems Inserted as the explanation 
of their having found if necessary to bring the case before their eccle- 
siastical rulers, " the Pharisees^'* as St. John calls them ; not that the 
Sanhedrim exclusively consisted of these, (for Caiphas was a Sadducee, 
and see also Acts xxiii. 6 ;) but these being the most numerous and 
influential party there, and the bitterest enemies of the Lord. 

Here there was a more formal examination into the circumstances 
under which the healing had taken place, and the man again told his 
simple tale : " He put clay on my eyes, and I washed, and do see^ Some 
of the Pharisees present seek to rob the miracle of its significanoe, by 
bringing out that it was accomplished on the Sabbath,* so that, granting 
its reality, it did not prove any thing in favor of him that wrought it ; 
rather was it to be inferred, since he was thus an evident transgressor of 
God's commandment, that he was in connection with the powers of evil. 
No lighter charge than that which they made at another time, when they 
said, " He casteth out devils through the prince of the devils," (Matt, 
ix. 34,) was involved in this word of theirs. But there was throughout 
all these events, which were so fatally fixing the fortunes of the Jewish 
people, an honester and a better party in the Sanhedrim, of which Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathea were the noblest representatives ; men 
like the Poles and Contarinis at another great epoch of the Church ; not 
in number, perhaps less in courage, equal to the stemming of the great 
tide of hostility which was rising against the truth, — a tide which proba- 
bly in the end drew most even of them into its current (compare John 
xii. 42, 43) : only here and there one and another, such as those above- 
named, extricating themselves from it. These from time to time made 
their voices to be heard in the cause of right and of truth. Thus, on 
the present occasion, did they at the first claim that he should not at once 
be adjudged a sinner and a breaker of God's, law, who had done such 
signs as these. Even their own Rabbis were not altogether at one con- 



* The litUenefis of the Rabbinical casuistry with regard to the Sabbath, and the 
works permitted and forbidden on that day, are almost inconceivable. Thus Light- 
foot quotes from a treatise on this subject : Vinum in medium ocuU iojici [sabbato] 
prohibitum, pool super palpebras lidtum. Alter didt, sputum etiam super palpehras 
poni prohibitam. 
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ceming what was permitted on the Sabbath, and what not: some 
allowing quite as much as tliis and more, for only the alleviation of dis- 
orders in the eyes. Therefore they might plead that the Spirit of God 
might well have directed him in this that he did, and they ask, ^^jfiTot^ 
can a man that is a sinner do such miracles /'' Yet the shape which 
their interference takes, the form of a question in which it clothes itself 
is, as Chrysostom remarks, that of timid and irresolute men, who dare 
only to hint their convictions. No wonder that they should be in the 
end overborne and silenced by their more unscrupulous adversaries, 
even as now they prove unequal to the obtaining a &ir and impartial 
hearmg of the matter. 

The interrogation in the verse following, " What sayest thou of him^ 
that he hath opened thine eyes /" has been frequently, though erroneously, 
understood, not as one question, but as two. The mistake is a very old 
one, for Theodore of Mopsuestia inds fault with them who divide the 
question here into two clauses, " What sayest thou of him ? That he 
hath opened thine eyes?^'* making the second to have its rise in the 
doubts which the Pharisees felt or pretended to feel concerning the 
reality of the miracle. In truth there is but one question, " What say- 
est thou of him in that he hath opened thine eyes? what conclusion 
drawest thou from thence 1" and thus the answer is to the point, ^'He 
said, He is a prophet ;"* — not yet the Son of God, not yet the Messiah ; 
of these higher dignities of his benefactor he as yet has no guess, but 
what he believes him he boldly declares him, " a prophet^^'^—one fur- 
nished with powers and a message from above. When they asked this, 
it was not that they cared in the least for the judgment of the man, 
but they hoped to mould him and make him an instrument for their 
own wicked purposes. Chrysostom, indeed, whom Theophylact and 
Euthymius follow, makes this " What sayest thou of him P the speech 
of the better disposed in the Sanhedrim, who hope that the testimony 
of the man himself may go for something ; but this is little probable. 
They would fain have had him turn against his benefactor, and they 
hoped that, seeing what would be welcome to them, he would follow 
the suggestions which they had thrown out, and attribute the opening 
of his eyes to the power of an evil magic. But a rare courage firom 
above is given to him, and he dares in the face of these formidable men 
whom he is making his foes, to avouch his belief that the work and the 
doer of the work were of God. 

* Our version no doubt in general conveys to the English reader the wrong im- 
pression ; it had done so at least for many years to me. Tet the manner of pointing; 
with the absence of the second note of interrogation, shows that the translators had 

rightly apprehended the passage. 

n 
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They now summon his parents, hoping to be more successful in 
dealing with them. Their desire is to get a lie from them, and that 
they should say their son had not been born blind. But neither in this 
quarter do they fmd any help. His parents make answer as persons 
who refuse to be made accomplices in a fraud, although without any 
high desire to witness or to suffer for the truth's sake ; on the contrary, 
there is something of selfishness in the manner in which they extricate 
themselves from the difficulty, leaving their son in it. They avail 
themselves of the fact that he was of full age, able therefore judicially 
to answer for himself, and altogether decline to enter on the question of 
how his sight had been restored to him ; since they could not have told 
the truth without saying something that should have been to the honor 
of Jesus, — and so they would have come under the penalties which the 
Sanhedrim had lately declared against any that should " confess that he 
was Christ,'*'* We are not to understand by this that the Sanhedrim had 
formally declared him to be an impostor, a false Christ, but only that 
while the question of the truth or falsehood of his claims to be the 
Messiah was not yet clear, — and they, the great religious tribunal of 
the nation, had not given their decision, — none were to anticipate that 
decision ; and the penalty of so doing, of a premature confession of him, 
was, that he who made it should be cast out of the synagogue, — that is, 
should be excommunicated. Now there appear to have been two, or 
some say three, kinds of excommunication among the Jews, greatly dif- 
fering in degrees and intensity, and our Lord often alludes to them, not 
as though they were a slight matter, but as among the sharpest trials 
which his servants would have to endure for his name's sake. The 
mildest was an exclusion for thirty days from the synagogue, to which 
period, in case the excommunicated showed no sign of repentance, a 
similar or a longer period, according to the will of those that imposed 
the sentence, was added : in other w^ays too it was made keener ; it was 
accompanied with a curse ; none might hold communion with him now, 
not even his family, except in cases of absolute necessity. Did he 
show himself obstinate still, he was in the end absolutely separated 
irom the fellowship of the people of Grod, cut off from the congregation, 
— ^a sentence answering, as many suppose, to the delivering to Satan in 
the apostolic Church. (1 Cor. v. 5 ; 1 Tim. i. 20.)* 



* Our Lord ia thought to allude to all these three degrees of separation, Luke vL 
22, expressing the lightest by the d^pi^eiv, the severer by the &tfeidl^eiVf and the 
severest of all by the iK(3dX2.€iv. Tet after all it is doubtful whether these difiSerent 
grades of excommunication were so accurately distinguished in our Lord's time. 
(See Winxb's Real Worterhuch^ s. v. Bann, and Vrr&nfOA, De Synagogd, p. 788.) 
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The man had been removed, while his parents were being examined. 
Hio Pharisees now summon him again, and evidently by their address 
would have him to believe that they had gotten to the root of all, and 
discovered the whole fraud, so that any longer persisting in it would be 
idle. They are as mpn seeking to obtain confession from one they sus- 
pect, by assuring him that others have confessed, and so that for him 
to stand out in denying, will only make matters worse for him in the end. 
Now we know, they would say, that it is all a collusion ; we have indu- 
bitable proofs of it ; do thou also give glory to God, and acknowledge 
that it is so. Our " Give Ood the praise^'* sets the reader of this passage 
quite upon a wrong track. The Pharisees do not mean, " Give the glory 
of your cure to Grod, and not to this sinful man, who in 4;ruth could have 
contributed nothing to it, — attempting," in Hammond's words, "to draw 
him from that opinion of Christ which he seemed to have, by bidding 
him to ascribe the praise of his cure wholly to God, and not to look on 
Christ with any veneration." So indeed Jeremy Taylor, in his sermon, 
On the return of prayers ; " The spiteful Pharisees bid him give glory to 
God, and defy the minister ; for God indeed was good, but he wrought 
that cure by a wicked hand." But this cannot be their meaning ; for 
they did not allow that any cure had taken place at all, on the contrary, 
professed to believe that it was all a fraud, gotten up between Christ 
and the man who was before them. The words are rather an adjuration 
to him that he should speak the truth.* Hitherto he has been acting as 
though he could deceive not merely men but God, but now let him 
honor God, give glory to him in uttering that which is truth before him, 
showing so that he believes him to be a God of truth and righteousness 
and power, whom no lie will escape, and who will be the avenger of all 
ungodliness of men.f And then in proof they add, " We know that thin 
man is a sinner, a more than ordinary transgressor, one therefore to 
whom least of all would God have given this higher power ; your story 
then cannot be true ; we that have the best means for knowing, know 
this." They will overbear him with the authority of their place and 
station, and with their confident assertion. 

* A comparison with Josh. vii. 19, where Joshua, urging Achan to confess, uses 
exactly the same language, " My son, give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord God of 
Israel, and make confession unto him," shows this tabe the meaning. The plirase is 
often used more generally as an adjuration to repentance of every kind, \rluch is 
indeed in the highest sense a taking shame to ourselves, and in that a giving glory 
only to God. (1 Sam. vi. 6 ; Jer. xiiL 16 ; 1 Elsdr. ix. 8 ; Rev. xvL 9.) 

f Seneca, (Ep. 95) speaks very nobly of this giving glory to God, as the great 
work of every man : Primus est Deorum cultus, Deos credere : deinde reddert illU 
maje9tatem mmma, reddere bonitatem, sine qu& nulla majestas est 
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The man whom we recognize throughout as a ready-witted, brave, 
and genial man, declines altogether to enter on the question whether his 
Healer was this "W/iner" or not ; yet, as Quysostom observes^ does not 
in the least admit by his answer the alternative that he was so. This 
is a matter which he knows not ; he will speak, however, the thing 
which he does know, and will let them draw their own conclnsions ; 
and that which he does know is, that he was blind and now he is seeing. 
They perceive that they can gain nothing in this way, and they require 
him to tell over again the manner of his cure, hoping either to detect 
some contradictions in his story, or to find something which they can 
better lay hold of, and wrest into a charge against Christ ; or perhaps 
utterly perplexed how to escape from their present entanglement, they 
ask for this repetition to gain time, and in the hope that some light 
may break upon them presently. 

But the man has grown weary of the examinations to which his in- 
quisitors are now submitting him anew, and there is something of defi- 
ance in his answer : " To what purpose to tell it all over to you again 1 
I have told you already, and ye did not hear : wherefore would ye, hear it 
again /" And then, with an evident irony, " Will ye also* be his disci- 
ples .^" It is clear that these words cut them to the quick, though it is 
not so clear what exactly is the taunt conveyed by them. Is it this ? 
" How idle to tell you over again, when there is that deep-rooted enmity 
in your hearts against this man, that, though convinced a hondred 
times, you would yet never acknowledge it, or sit as learners at his 
feet.f Will ye also become his disciples ] I trow not." This is the 
commonest explanation of the words, yet it agrees not perfectly with 
their reply, which is an earnest repelling the indignity of being, or 
meaning to be, disciples of his. But according to that common view of 
the man's words, he could not have accused them of any such inten- 
tion; on the contrary, his charge was, that no evidence, no force of 
truth, could win them to be such. It seems therefore better to suppose 
that the man, in this last clause of his answer, affects to misunderstand 
their purpose in asking a repetition of his story. " Is it then, indeed, 
that the truth is winning you also to its side, so that you too wish now 
to find my story true, and yourselves to acknowledge this man for your 
master ?" Then the answer of the Pharisees will exactly agree. No- 
thing could have been more stinging to them than the bare supposition 

* In the Kal vfidg of the man there lies, as Chrjsostom has observed, a coofessioo 
that he was, or intended to be, a follower of this prophet Bengel : Jucundd obeer- 
vari potest fides apud hunc hominem, dum Pharissei contradicunt, paullatim exoriens. 

f Calvin : Significat quamvis centies coDvicti fuerint, maligno hostilique afifiectu 
•ic esse occupatos ut nanquam cessuri siot. 
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of such a discipleship on their part: ^^They reviled him and 9aid^ Hiou 
art his discipUy but toe are Moses* disciples,^'* They set, as was their 
wont, Moses against Christ, and contrast their claims. ^^ We know that 
God spake unto Moses ; we know that he had a commission and an 9Ml- 
thority ;hut as for this fellow^we know not whence he is; all is uncertain 
about him ; there is no proof that God has given him a commission ; we 
know not whether he be from above or from beneath." 

This confession of their inability to explain this new and wonderful 
appearance, this acknowledgment that they were at fault, emboldens 
the man yet further ; they had lefl a blot, and this plain yet quick- 
witted man does not fail to take instant advantage of it. It is impossi- 
ble to miss an irony keener yet than the last in his retort : ^' But this at 
least is wonderful ; here is one who has opened mine eyes, who is evi- 
dently so clothed with powers mightier than man's, as to be able to do 
this miracle; and you, the spiritual rulers of our nation, you that should 
try the spirits, that should be able to tell of each new appearance 
whether it be of God or not, here acknowledge your ignorance, and can- 
not tell of this man whence he is, whether of earth or of heaven.* But I 
know, for you have yourselves declared it, (see ver. 24,) that God heareth 
not sinners; but he hath heard this man, — he hath enabled him to do a 
work without parallel ; therefore I know whence he is ; he is of God ; 
for were he not, he could do none of the things which he has done." 

It is interesting here to observe how his faith and insight and cour- 
age had grown during this very examination. He who had said a little 
while before, " Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not^^ (ver. 25,) 
avoiding the answer, now says boldly, " We know that God heareth not 
sinners,^'* Nor need we take exception, as many have done, at his 
maxim, "G'ocf heareth not sinners^'* nor bring out, as they have thought 
it needful to do, that these words have no Scriptural authority,! being 

* Oompare onr Lord*8 question to his adversaries, Mati xxl 25 :The baptism 

of John whence was itt (tt^ev t/p ;) from heaven or of menT which best explains 

' the n(^ev {=^iv noitf, i^ovaigt ver. 24) here. In the same way Pilate's question to 

our Lord, " Whence art thou f" (John xix. 9,) is to be explained : " To what world 

dost thou belong I" 

f Thus Origen (in hat., Horn. 6) : Peccatores exaudit Deus. Quod si timetis illud 
quod in Evangelio dicitur ; Scimus quia 'peccatores non exaudiat Deus, nolite perti- 
mescere, nolite credere. Coecus erat qui hoc dixit Magis antem credite ei qui dicit, 
et non mentitur, Etsi fuerint peccata yestra ut coccinum, ut lanam dealbabo. Au- 
gustine (Serm. 136) : Si peccatores Deus non exaudit, quam spem habemu* t Si 
peccatores Deus non exaudit, ut quid oramus et testimonium peccati nostri tunsione 
pectoris dicimus. He alludes to Luke xviil 10, and proceeds : Cert^ peccatores Deus 
exaudit Sed ille qui ista dixit, nondum laverat fadem cordis de Siloft. In oculis ejus 
prsBcesserat sacrameotum '. sed in oorde nondum erat effectum gratin beneficium. 
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words neither of Christ nor of one of his inspir^d servants, but only of a 
man not wholly enlightened yet, in whose mind truth and error were 
yet mingled together. That the words have not in themselves any au- 
thority is most true ; yet they may well be allow^ed to stand, and in the 
intention in which the speaker used them. For the term " sinner" has a 
two-fold meaning in Scripture : sometimes it is applied to all men as they 
are fallen children of Adam, and each one with the burden of his own sin 
upon him. If, taking the word in this sense, it were said, " Ood keareth 
not sinners^^ this were "indeed to say, God heareth not any man; or if 
by " sinners*^ were understood those who have been in time past more 
than ordinary transgressors, and it were said that they will not now be 
heard, though they truly turn, this were indeed an impeaching of the 
grace of God. But the Scripture knows another and emphatic use of 
the term " sinners,''^ — men in their sins, and not desiring to be delivered 
out of them ; and in this sense, which is the sense of the speaker here, 
as of the better among the Pharisees, who a little earlier in the day had 
said, ^^How can a man that is a sinner do such miracles ?^^ (ver. 16, cf. 
X. 21,) it is most true that God does not hear sinners ; their prayer is an 
abomination, and even if they ask, they obtain not their petitions.* (Isai. 
i. 15 ; lix. 1, 2 ; Prov. i. 28 ; xv. 8 ; xxviii. 9 ; Ps. 1. 16 ; Ixvi. 18 ; 
cix. 7 ; Job xxvii. 9 ; xxxv. 13 ; Jer. xiv. 12 ; Mic. iii. 4.) 

But this was what least of all they could endure, that the whole re- 
lations between themselves and this man should thus be reversed, — ^that 
he should thus be their teacher ; and while it was now plain that no- 



Quando lavit faciem cordis sui ooecus iste f Quando eum Dominus foras missum i 
Judaeis, intromisit ad se. C£ Serri^ 135, c 6. Elsewhere (Con. Lit Pcmnen,^ L 2, c. 
8) he shows that his main desire is thus to rescue the passage from Donatiat abuses. 
These last, true to their plan of making the sacraments and other blessings of the 
Church to rest on the subjective sanctity of those through whose hands they passed, 
and not on the sure promise of him from whose hands they came, quoted thia pas- 
sage in proof: ^*0od heareth not tinners;'* how then can they minister blessings to 
others f . It would be enough to answer that it is not them whom Ood hears, but the 
Church which speaks through them. And because of this abusive application of the 
words, it needed not to make exception against the statement itself as though it 
smacked of errors from which the man was not yet wholly delivered. But Calvin 
better; Falluntur qui coecum ex yulgi opinione sic loquutum esse putant Nam 
peccator hie quoque ut paul6 antd impium et sceleratum significat. (ver. 24.) Est 
autem hasc perpetua Scripturie doctrina, quod Deus non exaudiat nisi k quibua verd 
et sincero corde vocatur . . . Ideo non mal^ ratiocinatur ccecus, Christum & Deo 
profectum esse, quem suis votis ita propitium habei 

* The words are so true that Jeremy Taylor has made them the text of ihne 
among his noblest sermons, entitled The return of Prayen ; or^ The wndition* of a 
prevailing prayer. 
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thing could be done with him, that he could neither be seduced nor ter- 
rified from his simple yet bold avowal of the truth, their hatred and 
scorn break forth without any restraint : " Thou wast altogether born in 
gin, and dost thou teach us f " — " altogether,^ not imperfect in body only, 
but, as they now perceive, maimed and deformed in soul also.* ** Thou 
that comest forth from thy mother's womb with the note of thy wicked- 
ness upon thee, dost thou school us 1 dost thou presume to meddle and 
be a judge in such matters as these 1 And they cast him out,^^ — which 
does not merely mean, as some explain it, (Chrysostom, Maldonatus, 
Grotius, Tholuck,) rudely flung him forth from the hall of judgment, 
wherever that may have been ; but, according to the decree which had 
gone before, they declared him to have come under those sharp spiritual 
censures which they had threatened against any that should join them- 
selves unto the Lord. Only so the act would have the importance 
which (ver. 35) is attached to it. No doubt the sign and initial act of 
this excommunication was the thrusting him forth and separating him 
as unclean from their own company ;f and so that other explanation of 
the passage has its relative truth. | Yet this was not all, or nearly all, 
which was involved in those words, " They cast him out^ This violent 
putting of him out of the hall of audience, was only the beginning of the 
things which he should suffer for Christ's sake. ^ 

But in him were to be fulfilled in a very eminent sense those words, 
^* Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from their company, and shall reproach you and cast out your 
name as evil, for the Son of man's sake." (Luke vi. 22.) He is cast 
out from the meaner fellowship, to be received into the higher, — from 
that which was about to vanish away, to be received into a kingdom not 
to be moved, — firom the synagogue to the Church : the Jews cast him 
out, and Christ received him : " When my father and my mother forsake 
me, the Lord taketh me up." (Ps. xxvii. 12.) He has not been ashamed 
of Christ, and now Christ reveals himself unto him as he had not done 
before : no longer as the prophet from God, for to this only his faith had 
hitherto reached, but as the Son of God himself. Thus, '* to him that 

* Bengel : Ezprobrant de coecitate pristinA. Calvin ; Perinde illi insultaot, acsi 
ab utero matris cum scelerum luorum Dot& prodiisset It is characteristic eDough 
that they forget that the two charges, one that he had never been blind, and so was 
an impostor, — the other that he bore the mark of Qod's anger in a blindness which 
reached back to his birth, — will not agree together. 

f Corn. 4 Lapidc : Utrumque eos fecisse est credibQe, scilioet coecum ex domo, et 
hoc symbolo ex EcclcsiA suA, ejecisse. *EK^a2.?,eiv will then have the technical mean- 
ing which it afterwards retained in the Church. (See Suiosa's Th€$^ s. t.) 

X See VmiUfGA, Dt Synagogd^ pu ^748. 
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hath is giyen/' and he ascends from faith to fiuth. "• Jesus heard that 
they had cast him ont^ and, himself the Good Shepherd, went in search 
of this sheep in this ^Torable hour for bringing him home to the true 
fold ; — " and when he had found hiin^'* encountered him, it may be, in the 
temple, (cf John v. 14,) '^he said unto him, Dost thou believe on the Son 
of GodT"* The man knows what the title means, that it is eqinTalent 
to Messiah, but he knows not any one who has a right to claim it for his 
own : such trust, however, has he in his Healer, that whomsoever he 
will point out to him as such, he will recognize. "'He answered and said 
unto him, Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on him? And Jesus said 
unto him, Thou hast both seen him, and it is he that talketh with theeP 
These words, ^^Thou hast seen him^"* do not refer to some anterior see- 
ing — for it does not appear that the man after his eyes were opened at 
the pool, returned to the Lord, or that he had enjoyed any opportunity 
of seeing him since. This past then is in some sense a present : *'' Thou 
hast seen him already ; this seeing is not something yet to do ; ever since 
thou hast been speaking with me thine ^yes have beheld him, for it is no 
other than he himself that talketh with thee." * 

And now that to which all that went before was but an introduction, 
has arrived; "^c said. Lord, I believe; and he worshipped him:'''' not 
that even now we need suppose that he knew all that was contained in 
that title. Son of God, — or that in this worshipping him we are to un- 
derstand the very highest act of adoration as unto God. For the fact 
of " God manifest in the flesh," is far too great a one for any man to 
receive at once: the minds, even of apostles, could only dilate little by 
little to receive it. There were, however, in this man the preparations 
for that ultimate and crowning faith : the seeds which would unfold into 
it were safely laid in his heart ; and he fell down at the feet of Jesus as 
of one more than man, with a deep religious reverence and fear and 
awe. And thus the faith of this poor man was accomplished ; step by 
step he had advanced, following faithfully the light which was given 
him ; undeterred by opposition which would have been fatal to a weaker 
faith, and must have been so to his, unless the good seed had cast its 
roots in a soil of more than ordinary depth. But because it was such 
a soil, therefore, when persecution arose, as it soon did, for the Word's 
sake, he was not offended; (Matt. xiii. 21 ;) but endured, until at length 
the highest grace was vouchsafed to him, to know the only-begotten Son 
of God, however yet he may not have seen all the glorious treasures 
that were contained in the knowledge of him. 

So wonderful was the whole event, so had it brought out the spiritual 

* Oora 4 Lapide : Et vidUti eum, nunc dim ee tibi ipse videndum offert 
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blindness of those that ought to have been the seers of the nation, so had 
it ended in the illumination, spiritual as well as bodily, of one who 
seemed among the blind, that it called out from the Saviour's lips those 
remarkable words in which he moralized the whole : " For judgment I 
am come into this world, that they which see not might see, and that they 
fjohich see might be made blind : I am come to reveal every man's inner- 
most state ; I, as the highest revelation of God, must bring out men's 
love and their hatred of what is divine as none other could : (John iii. 
19 — 21 :) I am the touchstone ; much that seemed true shall at my touch 
be proved false, to be merely dross ; much that for its little sightliness 
was nothing accounted of, shall prove true metal: many, whom men 
esteemed to be seeing, such as the spiritual chiefs of this nation, shall be 
shown to be blind : many, whom men counted altogether unenlightened, 
shall, when my light touches them, be shown to have powers of spirit- 
ual vision undreamt of before." Girist was the King of truth, — ^and 
therefore, his open setting up of his banner in the world was at once and 
of necessity a ranging of men in their true ranks, as lovers of truth or 
lovers of a lie ;* and he is here saying of himself the same thing which 
Simeon had said of him before : " Behold, this child is set for the fall 
and rising again of many in Israel .... that the thoughts of many 
hearts may be revealedJ*^ (Luke ii. 34, 35.) He is the stone on which 
men build, and against which men stumble, — and set for either purpose. 
(1 Pet. ii. 6 — 8 ; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 16.) These words call out a fiirther 
contradiction on the part of the Pharisees, and out of this miracle mi- 
folds itself that discourse which reaches down to ver. 21 of the ensuing 
chapter. They had shown what manner of shepherds of the sheep they 
were in their exclusion of this one from the fold : " with force and 
with cruelty have ye ruled them," (Ezek. xxxiv. 4:)f our Lord sets 
over against them himself, the good Shepherd and the true. 

* Augustine {In Ev. Joh,, Tract 44) : Dies ille diviserat inter lucem et tenebmai 
f Tliis whole chapter of Ezekiel may be profitably read in the light of the con- 
Dcction between these 9th and 10th chapters of St John. 
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Matt, zil 9 — 18 ; Makk iiL 1 — 5 ; Lcxv vi. (^— IL 

Tins is not the first of our Lord^s sabbathic cures,* which stirs the ill- 
will of his adversaries, or is used by them as a pretext for accusiiur 
him ; for we saw the same to occur in the case of the miracle immedi- 
ately preceding ; yet I have reser\-ed for this the considering once for 
all the [»osition which our Lord himself took in respect of the Jewish 
Sabbath, and the light in which he regarded it. The present is the most 
favorable occasion which will occur, since here, and in the discourse 
which immediately precedes this miracle, and which stands, if not quite 
in such close historic connection as might at first sight appear on reading 
it in the Gospel of St. Matthew, yet in closest inner relation to it our 
Lord himself enters upon the subject, and delivers the weightiest words 
which upon this matter fell from his lips. To go back then to that pre- 
ceding discourse, and the circumstances which gave rise to it- ^the 

Pharisees found fault with the disciples for plucking ears of com and 
eating them upon the Sabbath ; they accused them to their Master as 
transgressors of the law : " Behold, why do they on the Sabbath day 
that which is not lawful T^ It was not the thing itself, as though it had 

* The cares on the Sabbath actually recorded are seyen in number, and are the 
Ibllowing: — that of the demoniac in the synagogue of Capemamn, (Mark i 21;) 
that of Simon's wife*8 mother, (Mark L 29 ;) of the impotent man of Bethesdo, (John 
V. 9 ;) of this man with a withered hand ; of the man bom blind, (John ix. 14 ;) of the 
woman with a spirit of infirmity, (Luke ziii. 14 ;) of the man who had a dropsy, 
(Luke xiv. 1.) We have a general intimation of many more, as at Mark i 84, and 
have already observed that the " one work** to which our Lord alludes, at John vii. 
SI — 28, is perhaps not any of the miracles which he has recorded at length, but out 
to which we have no further alluaioa than that contained in these versesb 
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been an invasion of other men's property, for that was by the law itself 
expressly permitted ;* they might not thrust in a sickle to another man's 
field, but might pluck the ripe ears for the stilling of their present 
hunger. (Deut. xxiii. 25.) By restrictions upon an absolute proprie- 
torship, even slight as this, did God assert that he was indeed the true 
proprietor of all the land, and that the holders held it only of him. It 
was in the day on which they plucked these ears that their fault 
consisted. 

Our Lord seeks to raise the objectors to a truer standing point 
from which to contemplate the act of his disciples ; and by two ex- 
amples, and these taken from that very law which they believed they 
were asserting; would show them how the law, if it is not to work 
mischievously, must be spiritually handled and understood. These 
examples are borrowed, the one from the Old Testament history, the 
other from the service of the temple which was evermore going on before 
their eyes. The first, the well-known event which occurred during 
David's flight from Saul, (1 Sam. xxi. 1 — 6,) his claiming and obtain- 
ing from the high priest the holy bread, was such as would naturally 
carry much weight with them whom Christ was seeking to convince, 
David being counted the great pattern and example of Old Testament 
holiness; "Will ye affirm that they did wrong, — David who in that 
necessity claimed, or the priest who gave to him, the holy bread 1" 
The second example came yet nearer home to them with whom he was 
speaking, and was more stringent still, for it was not an exceptional case, 
but grounded in the very constitution of the Levitical service : " Ye do 
yourselves practically acknowledge it right that the rest of the Sabbath 
should give place to a higher interest, to the service of the temple ; 
that, as the lesser, it should be subordinated, and, where needful, 
offered up to this as the greater : the sacrifices, with all the laborious 
preparations which they require, do not cease upon the Sabbath; 
(Num. xxviii. 8, 9 ;) all which is needful for completing them, is upon 
that day carried through : yet no one accounts the priests to be there- 
fore in any true sense profaners of that holy day ;f rather would they 
be so, if they did not do these things."J 

* See Robinson's Re9earche$, y. 2, p. 192. 

f Thoy had themselves a maxim which expressed this very thing : Ministerimn 
pellit Sabbatum. 

X It is the same argument which he pursues, John vil 22, 28. There he says, 
'* For the sake of circumcision you do yourselves violate the Sabbath. Rather than 
not keep Moses' commandment, which requires the child to be circumcised upon the 
eighth day, you will, if that day fall upon a Sabbath, accomplish all the work of 
circumcision upon that You make, that is, the Sabbath, which is lower, give plaoa 
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And then, lest the Pharisees should retort, or in their hearts make 
exception, that the work referred to was done in the service of the 
temple, and was therefore permitted ; but that here there was no such 
serving of higher interests, he adds, '^ But I say unto you, that in this 
place is one greater than the temple ;" one whom therefore, by still 
better right, his servants might serve and be guiltless.* He contem- 
plates his disciples as already the priests of the New Covenant, of which 
he is himself the living Temple.f It was in their needful service and 
ministration to him, and because that so occupied them as that they 
had not time regularly to prepare food or to eat, that they were an hun- 
gered, (ver. 1,) and pro&ned, as the adversaries accounted it, the 
Sabbath. But if those who yet ministered in that temple which was 
but the shadow of the true, were thus privileged, — if, as every man's 
conscience bore witness, they were blameless in all this, and only seem- 
ingly transgressed the law, really to keep it, how much more those who 
ministered about the Temple not made with hands, — the true Taber- 
nacle, which the Lord had pitched and not man ? | 

The Lord continues : " But if ye had known," if with all your 
searching into the Scripture, all your busy scrutiny of its letter, you 
had ever so entered into the spirit of the Law, whereof you profess to be 
the jealous guardians and faithful interpreters, as to understand ^^ what 

to drcamciflioD, which is higher, and thereiD you have right But the cores whidi I 
accomplish are greater than circumcision itself: that is but receiving the seal of the 
covenant upon a single member ; my cures are a making the entire man (6Xoc av^^cn 
iroc) whole :' Shall not the Sabbath then by much better right give place to these 
works of mine ?** 

* Oocoeius gives admirably the meaning here : Hoc argumentum urget contra 
tacitam exceptioncm, nempe, discipulos Christi in agro non in templis fecisse opus non 
sacerdotale. Christus ostendit majorem templo hie esse, significans se Dominum 

templi esse, Mai iil 1 ; Jer. xL 16 Quemadmodiim igitur sacer dotes licitd 

fecerunt opera, qusB pertinebant ad cultum Dei ceremonialem ; ita disdpuli Christi 
licit<^ fecerunt ilia qu» necesse erat facere, ut servirent ipsi vero templo et Domino 
templi. The argument is in no way materially altered if we admit ftel^ov instead of 
fiei^uv into the text, as Lachmann has done, and as is generally agreed now to be the 
preferable reading. We have exactly in the same manner, (Mati xiL 42,) IM 
irXeiov l^oh)fi<jvTo^ dde. 

f I know not whether there is a force in Augustine*s remark {Quait. xvil in 
Matth., qu. 10) : Unum excmplum datum regias potestatis de David, alterum sacer- 
dotalis de iis qui per ministerium templi Sabbatum violant : ut rnult^ minus ad ipsum 
evulsarum Sabbato spicarum crimen pertineat, qui verus rex et verus sacerdos est, et 
ide6 Dominus Sabbati. 

X Irenseus (dm. Hctr.^ 1. 4, & 8, § 3): Per Legis verba suos discipulos ezcosaiM 
et significans licere sacerdotibus libert^ agere .... Sacerdotes autem sunt omnea 
Domini Apostoli, qui neque agros neque domos hsBreditant hie, sed semper altari et 
Deoaervinnt 
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tbifl meaneth, 1 will have mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not have 
condemned the guiltless ;" you would not have found fault with them 
in whom no true fault can be found. The quotation is from Hos. vi. 7, 
■ad leaves some ambiguity on the mind of an English reader ; which 
would have been avoided by some such translation as this, ^' I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice,"* the words themselves containing one of those 
prophetic glimpses of the Gospel, one of those slights cast upon the Law 
even during the time when the Law was in force,f and example of that 
** finding &ult" with it which the apostle notes, (Heb. viii. 8,) whereby 
a witness was borne even to them that lived under it, however some 
may have refused to receive that witness, that it was not the highest 
thing, but that God had something better and higher in store for his peo- 
ple. The prophet of the Old Covenant is here anticipating the great 
apostle of the New, and saying with as clear a voice, " Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels .... and though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing." (1 Cor. xiii. 1 — 3.) He is 
declaring. That which God longs for on the part of men is not the out- 
ward observance, the sacrifice in the letter, but the inward outpouring 
of love, — that which the * sacrifice" symbolized, the giving up of self in 
the self-devotion of love. (Cf. Heb. x. 5 — 10.) This must underlie 
every outward sacrifice and service to give it value ; and when the ques 
tion arises between the form and the spirit, so that the one can only be 
preserved by the loss of the other, then the form must yield to the life, 
as the meaner to the more precious. J 

But the application of the words in the present case still remains un- 
settled. For it may be either, " If you had truly understood what God 

* Id the LXX., IXeo^ de?Aj ij Ovaiav, koI iiTiyvuatv 0eov, ^ dXoKavTufiara. 

f Among those slights, Ood's words by Ezekiel, " Wherefore I gave them also 
ftatatea that were not good, and judgments whereby they should not live," (xx. 25,) 
■re often enumerated ; by Mclancthon, by Reincccius, (Deus ne sua quidem legi hunc 
hoDorem tribuit, quod mereatur vitam seternam,) and by many more. Tet this is oer- 
tainly an error. Depreciating things as are spoken of the Old Covenant, yet this is 
ever relatively, and only in comparison with the New : never this absolute blame. 
(YiTRiNGA, Obas. Sac.y v. 1, p. 265 ; priecepta non bona, h i/i<f>daeif in quibus nihil 
merat boni.) The verse is to be explained by the verse ensuing, with which it stands 
in intimate connection. The " / gave" here, ia but the iraptduKev avToii^ 6 Qedc eig 
itudrj drifjuac, of Rom i. 26. Ct Acts vil 42 ; 2 Thq^ ii. 11. These « statutes that 
were not good," were the heathen abominations to which God gave them over. 

X Exactly in obedience to this precept, " I will have mercy and not sacrifice," and 
with a true insight into the law of love, as the highest law of all, those holy men have 
acted, that in great needs have sold the most sacred vessels of the Church for the re* 
demption of captives, or for the saving of perishing souls in some great famine. 
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asks of men, vihat service from them pleases him best, you would have 
understood that my disciples were offering that, who in true love and 
pity f^r perishing souls had so labored and toiled as to go without their 
necessary food, and were therefore thus obliged to satisfy the cravings 
of a present hunger,? — that their loving transgression was better than 
many a man^s cold and heartless clinging to the letter of the command- 
ment." Or else the words may have more direct reference to the Pha- 
risees themselves : " If you had understood the service wherein God de- 
lighted the most, you wodld have sought to please him by meekness and 
by mercy, — by a charitable judgment of your brethren,-^by that love 
out of a pure heart, which to him * is more than all whole bumt-ofierings 
and sacrifices.' (Mark xii. 33.) Ye would not thus have been judges 
of evil thoughts." (Prov. xvii. 15.) Thus 01shausen,f who adds: 
" This merciful love was just what was wanting in the fault-finding of 
the Pharisees. It was no true bettering of the disciples which they de- 
sired ; no pure zeal for the cause of God urged them on. Rather sought 
they out of envy and an inner bitterness to bring something against the 
disciples ; and, in fact, out of this did, in an apparent zeal for the Liord, 
persecute the Lord in his disciples. They ' condemned the guiltless ;' 
for the disciples had not out of ennui, for mere pastime's sake, plucked 
the ears, but out of hunger, (ver. 1.) Their own they had forsaken, 
and they hungered now in their labor for the kingdom of God. There- 
fore stood they in the same position as David the servant of God, who, 
in like manner, with them that were with him, hungered in the service 
of the Lord ; as the priests, who in the temple must labor on the Sab- 
bath, and so for the Lord's sake seem to break the law of the Xord. 
While this was so, Ikei/ also might without scruple eat of the shewbread 
of the Lord : what was God's, that was theirs." 

St. Mark has alone preserved for us the weighty words which fol- 
low, (ii. 27 :) " The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath." The end for which the Sabbath was ord»ned was to bless 
man ; the end for which man was created, was not to observe the Sab- 
bath. A principle is here laid down, which it is clearly impossible to 
confine to the Sabbath alone. Rather it must extend to the whole circle 
of outward ordinances. It does in fact say this, The Law was made 
for man ; not man for the Law. Man is the end, and the ordinances of 
the Law the means ; not these the end, and man the means. J Man was 

* So Maldonatus : Hoc est quod apostolos maximd excusabat, quod in prsBdicando 
et faciendis miraculis ade6 fuissent occupati, ut ncc parare cibum nee capere posseot 

f In like manner Wolf {Curoe, in loc.) : Non dubitaverim. . .verba haec opponi ju- 
dido PharisflBorum immiti et rigido, de discipulis tanquam violatoribus Sabbathi, rato. 

X Bee a remarkable parallel 2 Maoc. v. 19. 
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not made to the end that he might observe these ; but these were given, 
that they might bless man, that they might train and discipline him till 
he should be ready to serve God from the free impulses of his spirit.* 
And all this being so, " therefore the Son of man b Lord also of the 
Sabbath." Now to say here with Grotius, that " Son of man" is equiv- 
alent to man, and that the meaning of these words is, The Sabbath was 
made for man, and man therefore can do with it as he will, is evidently 
an error.f For, in the first place, there is no passage in the New Testa- 
ment in which " Son of man," occurring as it does eighty-eight times, 
does not mean the Messiah, the man in whom the idea of humanity was 
liilly realized; and, again, with all the bold things which St. Paul 
speaks of man's relations to the Law, he never speaks of him, even afler 
he is risen with Christ, as being its lord. He is not under it ; he is re- 
leased from its rule, so that it is henceforth with him as a friendly com- 
panion, not as an imperious school master. ;{ But it is God's Law, and 
so long as he is still in the flesh, and therefore may continually need its 
restraints upon his flesh, he never stands above it ; rather, at the first 
moment of his falling away from the liberty of a service in Christ, will 
oome under it anew. 

Even the ceremonial law man is not lord o^ to loose himself from 
it, as upon the plea of insight into the deeper mysteries which it shadows 
forth : he must wait a loosing from it at the hands from which it first 
proceeded, and which first imposed it. Simply as man, Christ himself 
was " made under the law." (Gal. iv. 4.) But as Son of man, as the 
Messiah, who is also Son of God, he has power over all these outward 
ordinances : he himself first gave them for the training of man, as a pre- 
paratory discipline, and when they have done their work, when this pre- 
paratory discipline is accomplished, he may remove them ; he may say 
when the shadow shall give place to the substance, when his people so 
possess the last that they may forego the first. And it was the sign 

* Even in the Talmad it was said, " The Sabbath is in your hands, and yon not 
in the hands of the Sabbath ; for it is written, The Lord hath given you the Sabbath. 
Ezod. XTi. 29 ; Ezek. zz. 12.** 

f See (in loc.) Grotius's ingenious defence of his theory, which he confidently 
affirms is the only one which the connection of the words in St Mark will allow : 
but Cocceius answers well, Non sequitor : Hominis causd factum est Sabbatum : 
Ergo homo est Dominus Sabbati. Sed bene sequitur : Ergo 1% cujus est homo, et 
qui propter hominem venit in mundum, quique omnem potestatem in coelo et terr& 
possidet, in hominis salutem et bonum est et Dominus Sabbati Ceterum Dominus 
Sabbati non ess^t, nisi esset supremus vofAodinj^y et nisi ad ipsius gloriam pertineret 
Sabbati uistitutio, et ejus usus ad salutem hominis. 

X He is not, to use Augustine's distinction, tub lege, but he is etttn lege, and in 
lege. 
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aiixl augury that they had done their work, when he was come, in whom 
the highest gifts of God to men were given. The very fact that be was 
trusted with the highest, involved his power over all lower forms of 
teaching. Qirist is " the end of the law," — is every way the eud^ as 
that to which it pointed, as that in which it is swallowed up ; befng him- 
self living law, not therefore in any true sense the destroyer of the law, 
as the adversaries charged him with being, but its transformer and glo- 
rifier, changing it from law into liberty, from shadow to substance, from 
letter to spirit.* 

To this our Lord's clearing of his disciples, or rather of himself in 
his disciples, (for the accusation was truly against him,) the healing of 
the man with a withered hand is attached immediately, as we have seen, 
by St. Matthew, although St. Luke shows that it did not find place till 
the following Sabbath. Like another healing, very similar in its circum- 
stances, that of the woman with the spirit of infirmity, (Luke xiii. 11,) 
like that too of the demoniac at Capernaum, (Mark i. 2, 3,) it was 
wrought in a synagogue. There, on the ensuing Sabbath, in " their syii- 
agogue^'^ the synagogue of those with whom he had thus disputed, he 
encountered " a man who had his hand withered." St. Luke tells us that 
it was his " right hand" which was thus affected. The disease under 
which this man labored, and which probably extended throughout the 
whole arm, was one occasioned by a deficient absorption of nutriment in 
the limb ; it was in fact a partial atrophy, showing itself in a gradual 
wasting of the size of the limb, with a loss of its powers of motion, and 
ending with its total death. When once thorouglily established, it is in- 
curable by any art of man.f 

The apparent variation in the different records of this miracle, that 
in St. Matthew the question proceeds from the Pharisees, in St. Mark 
and Luke from the Lord, is no real one; the reconciliation of the two 
accounts is easy. The Pharisees first ask him, " Is it lawful to heal oh 
the Sabbath daij i?" He answers this question as was his wont, (see 

* Augustine {Serm. 136, 8) : Dominus Sabbatum solvebat : Bed noa ide6 reiu. 
Quid est quod dixi, Sabbatum solvebatf Lux ipse venerat, umbras removebat* 
Sabbatum cnim tl Domino Deo prasceptum est, ab ipso Christo prseceptum, qui com 
Patre erat, quando lex ilia dabatur : ab ipso prseceptum est, sed in umbr& futurl 

f See Wlvee's Real Worterbtteh, v. 1, p. 796. In the apocryphal " Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews,** in use among the Nazarenes and Ebionitcs, which consisted 
probably of our St. Matthew, with some extraneous additions, this man appeared as 
a mason, and is introduced as thus addressing the Lord : Ccementarius cram, manibus 
Tictum qmeritans : precor te, Jesu, ut mihi restituas sanitatem, ne turpiter mendicem ' 
cibos. The x^^P^ ^X^^ hpov is equivalent to the tifv x^'pO' ddpatfifc dv of Philostratus, 
( Vita ApollofUf L 8, c. 89,) whom the Indian sages heaL 
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Matt. xxi. 24,) by another question. That this is such another counter* 
question comes out most plainly in St. Luke : ''^ I will ask you one thing. 
Is it lawfitl on the Sabbath days to do good or to do evil f to save life or 
destroy it P"* Our Lord with the same infinite wisdom which we admire 
in his answer to the question of the lawyer, " Who is my neighbor ?'* 
(Luke X. 29,) shifts the whole argument and lifts it altogether into a 
higher region, where at once it is seen on which side is the right and 
the truth. .They had put the alternatives of doing or not doing ; here 
there might be a question. But he shows that the alternatives are, 
doing good or failing to do good, — which last he puts as identical with 
doing evil, the neglecting to save as equivalent with destroying. Here 
there could be no question : this under no circumstances could be right; 
it could never be good to sin. Therefore it is not merely allowable, but 
a duty, to do some things on the Sabbath.* " Yea," he says, " and 
things much less important and earnest than that which I am about to 
do, you would not leave undone. Which of you would not draw your 
sheep from the pit into which it had fallen on the Sabbath ; and shall I, 
the true shepherd, not rescue a sheep of my fold, a man, that is &r 
better than a sheep ? Your own consciences tell you that that were a 
true Sabbath work ; and how much worthier this ! You have asked me. 
Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath 1 I answer. It is lawful to do well on 
that day, and therefore to heal." They can answer him nothing further, 
— " they held their pea^e,^"* 

" 7%en," that is, as St. Mark tells us, " when he had looked round 
about on them with anger^ being grieved for the hardness of their hearts^ 



* Danzius (in Meosohen's N. T, ex Talm, iUuttr.y p. 686) : Immutat ergo bene- 
ficai Seryator omnem controversisB statum, ac longd eundem rectias, quAm fraudii 
isti artifices, proponit The object of the interesting and learned Essaj, ChriMti 
CurcUio Sahbaihica vindiccUa ex legibut JudaietB^ from which the above quotatioD i* 
made, is to prove bj extracts from their own books that the Jews were not at all ao 
strict, as now, when they wanted to find an accusation against the Lord, thej pro- 
fessed to be, in the matter of the things permitted or prohibited on the Sabbath. He 
finds an indication of this (p. 607) in our Saviour's words, ** Thou hyftoerite^ addressed 
on one of these occasions to the ruler of the synagogue. (Luke ziii 16.) Of course 
the gpreat difficulty in judging whether he has made out his point, is to know how fsa 
the extracts in proo^ confessedly from works of a later, often a far later date, than 
the time of Christ, do fairly represent the earlier Jewish canons. The fixity of Jewish 
tradition is much in favor of the supposition that they do ; but there always remains 
something in these proofs, which causes them to fail absolutely to prove. In the 
apocryphal gospels, as for instance in the Evangelium Nicodemi, (see Thilo's Codex 
Apocryphutf pp. 602, 668,) it is very observable how prominent a place among the 
accusations brought against Christ on his trial, are the healings wrought upon the 
Sabbath. 
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8aith he to the man, Stretch forth thy hand^ The existence of grief and 
anger together in the same heart is no contradiction : indeed, with him 
who was at once perfect love and perfect holiness, grief for the sinner 
must ever have gone hand in hand with anger against the sin ; and this 
ange¥, which with us is ever in danger of becoming a turbid thing, of 
passing into anger against the man, who is God's creature, instead of 
being anger against the sin, which is the devil's corruption of God's 
creature, — ^with him was perfectly pure ; for it is not the agitation of 
the waters, but the sediment at the bottom, which troubles and defiles 
them, and where no sediment is, no impurity will follow on their agita- 
tion. The man obeyed the word, which was a word of power ; he 
stretched forth his hand, *' and it was restored whole like as the other^ 

The madness of Christ's enemies rises to the highest pitch ; he had 
not merely broken their traditions, but he had put them to silence and 
to shame before all the people. Wounded pride, rancorous hate, were 
mingled with and exasperated their other feelings of evil will to him : 
" They were filled with madness ;^^ (Luke vi. 11 ;) and in their blind hate 
they snatch at any weapon whereby they may hope to destroy him. 
They do not shrink from joining league with the Herodians, the Roman- 
izing party in the land, — attached to Herod Antipas, the ruler of Gralilee, 
who was only kept on his throne by Roman influence, — ^if between them 
they may bring to nothing this new power which seems equally to 
threaten both. So, on a later occasion, (Matt. xxii. 16,) the same parties 
combine together to ensnare him. For thus it is with the world : it 
lays aside for the moment its mutual jealousies and enmities, to join in 
a common conspiracy against the truth. It is no longer a kingdom di- 
vided against itself, when the kingdom of light is to be opposed. Herod 
and Pilate can be friends together, if it be for the destroying of the Christ. 
(Luke xxii. 12.) He meanwhile, aware of their machinations, withdraws 
himself from their malice to the neighborhood of the sea of Gralilee. 



XX. 



THE WOMAN WITH A SPIMT OF INFIRMITT. 

Luke ziil 10 — 17. 

Ws have here another of our Lord's cures which, being accomplished on 
the Sabbath, awoke the indignation of the chief teachers of the Jewish 
Church ; cures, of which many, though not all, are recorded chiefly for 
the sake of showing how the Lord dealt with these cavillers ; and what 
he himself contemplated as the true hallowing of that day. This being 
the nuun point which the Evangelist has in his eye, every thing else falls 
into the background. We know not where this healing took place ; we 
are merely told that it was " in one of their synagogues,^'* While there 
was but one temple in the land, and indeed but one for all the Jews in 
all the world, there were synagogues in every place : and in one of these 
Qurist, as was oflen his wont, was teaching upon the Sabbath. Among 
those present there was a woman that was bent double, that bad, in the 
words of St. Luke, "a spirit of infirmity^'* which showed itself in this 
permanent and unnatural contraction of her body. Had we only these 
words, ^^ spirit of infirmity^'* we might be doubtful whether St. Luke 
meant to trace up her complaint to any other cause beyond the natural 
causes, whence flow the weaknesses and sufferings which afllict our race. 
But our Lord's later words concerning this woman, — " whom Satan hath 
bound" — are more explicit, and leave no doubt of his meaning. Her 
calamity had a deeper root ; she should be classed with those possessed 
by evil spirits, though the type of her possession was infinitely milder 
than that of most, as is shown by her permitted presence at the public 
worship of God. Her sickness, having its first seat in her spirit, had 
brought her into a moody melancholic state, of which the outward con- 
traction of the muscles of her body, the inability to lift herself, was but 
the sign and the consequence.* 

* Tbia woman is often oontemplated as the symbol of all those whom the poet 
addresses — 
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Our Lord did not here wait till his aid was sought, though it maj 
be that her presence in that place was, on her part, a tacit seeking of his 
help, — as, indeed, seems implied in the words of the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, bidding the multitude upon other days than the Sabbath to " come 
and be healed^ Seeing her, he himself '* called her to Atm, and laid hit 
hands an her,^^* — those hands being here the channel by which the 
streams of his truer life, which was to dissolve those bonds, ^iritual 
and bodily, whereby she was held, should flow into her, — saying at the 
same time, (for though recorded, as was necessary, one after another, we 
are to assume the words and imposition of hands as identical in time,) 
" Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity,^'* And the efiect fbllowed 
the words and the hands laid on : " immediately she was made straight, 
and glorified OodJ*^ She glorified, too, no doubt, the author of her sal- 
Tation, and this was what the ruler of the synagogue could not bear, (cf 
Matt. xxi. 15, 16,) — a " hypocrite^'* as the Lord calls him, — zeal for 

Oh corra in terras udnutl 

For the erect countenance of man, in contrast with that downward bent of all other 
creatures, is the sjmbol impressed upon his outward frame, of his nobler destiny, of 
a heavenly hope with which they have nothing in common ; which the poet, descri- 
bing the gifts which Ood gave to man at his creation, has well expressed : 

Ot homini sublime dedit, coeluraqtie toeii 
Jossit, et erectot in sidera tollere raltus : 

and Juvenal, Sat 15, 142 — 147, in a yet nobler strain: compare Plato's TTnunu; 
Stallbaum's ed., p. 860, and the derivation of dvBpuiroCt namely, the upward looking, 
which some have suggested, is well known. On the other hand, the looks ever bent 
upon the gpround are a natural symbol of a heart and soul turned earthward alto- 
gether, and wholly forgetful of their true home, and of man's good, whidi is not 
below but above him. Milton's fine use of this symbol in his description of Mam- 
mon (Par. Lost, b. 1) will readily occur: 

Mammon, the least erected Spirit that fell 

From heaven ; for even in heaven his looks and thoughts 

Were always downward bent. 

Thus Augustine (jBnorr, 2» in P$. Izviil 24) : Qui bene audit, Sursum cor, cunrom 
dorsum non habet Erect& quippe statur& exspectat spem repositam sibi in ccalo. . . . 
At ver6 qui futursB vits spem non intelligunt, jam excoecati, de inferioribus cogitant : 
et hoc est habere dorsum curvtmi, k quo morbo Dominus mulierem illam liberavit Cf 
Fnarr. in Ps. xxxvil 1 ; QwmL Evang., L 2, qu. 29 : Ambeosx, ffexaenL, L 8, a 12. 
Theophylact (in loa) : Tavra di ftoi Xufipave rd davfiara KOt kvl rbv hrrdc &v$pi»vw 
avyKvirrei ydp ^x^ ^'rav iirl rdf yrftvac fiovac ^povridag vev^, koX /in^ oitfioviov ^ 
deiov ^avrdl^rjTai, 

* Chrysostom (in CaAKsa's Catena) : UpoaemrldfjaL 6i naX x^H^ ^^"^t ^va fta^ 
uev 6ti H^ tov GeoO TLoyov dvva/uv re Koit Mfiyeiav if iyia irtfopiiKe adp^^ 
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God being but the doak which he wore to hide, whether from others 
only, or, in a sadder hypocrisy, from his own heart also, his true hatred 
of all Uiat was holy and divine.* He was not, in &ct, disturbed, be- 
cause the Sabbath was violated, but because Christ was glorified. 
Therefore drew he down upon himself that sharp rebuke from him, whose 
sharpest rebuke was uttered only in love, and who would have torn, if 
that had been possible, from off this man's heart, the veil which was 
hiding his true self even from his own eyes. Another part of his 
fidseness was, that not daring directly to find &ult with the Lord, he 
seeks obliquely to reach him through the people, who were more under 
his influence, and whom he feared less. He takes advantage of his po- 
sition as the interpreter of the Law and the oracles of God, and from 
^ Moses^ seat'' would fain teach the people that this work done to the 
glory of God — this restoring of a human body and a human soul — this 
undoing the heavy burden — this unloosing the chain of Satan, — ^was a 
servile work, and one, therefore, forbidden on the SabbatL Blaming 
them for coming to be healed, he indeed is thinking not of them, but 
means that rebuke to glance off on him who has put forth on this day 
his power to help and to save. 

Every word of Christ's answer is significant. It is not a defence of 
his breaking the Sabbath, but a declaration that he has not broken it at 
all.f *' You have your relaxations of the Sabbath strictness, required 
by the very nature and necessities of your earthly condition ; you make 
no difficulty in the matter, where there is danger that loss would ensue, 
that your possessions would be perilled by the leaving some act undone. 
Your ox and your ass are precious in your sight, and you count it no 
violation of the day to lead them away to water. Yet is not a human 
soul more precious still? the loosing this as allowable as the loosing 
those?" Every word in his answer tells. ''Each one of you, what- 
ever your scheme and theory may be concerning the strictness with which 
the Sabbath ought to be kept, disciples of Hillel or disdples of Scham- 
mai, you loose your beasts ; yet ye will not that I should loose a human 
spirit— one who is of more value than many oxen and asses ; — and this 
you do, though they have not been tied up for more than for some brief 
space ; while, in your thoughts, I may not unloose from the thraldom of 

* Anguine {Enarr. 2* in Pt. Izriii. 24) : Bene Bcaodalizati sant de illA erectA, 
ip«i eanri And ag*ain (8erm. 892, e. 1) : Calomniabantor autem erigenti, qui, nisi 
cnrrif 

f Tertdllian {Ado, Marc^ L 4, c 80) : Unusquiflqae yestr(im sabbatis non solvit 
annum aut boyem suum A prassepi et dudt ad potum t Ergo secundClm oonditionem 
legifl operattts, legem oonfirmaTit, non dissolTit, jubentem nullum opus fieri, nisi quod 
fieret omni ammse,quaat5 potius humanie. C£ Ieinjuts, Oon. Hmr^ 1. 4, & 8. 
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Satan this captive of eighteen years.* Yours, moreover, is a long process 
of unfastening and leading away to water, — which yet, (and rightly,) you 
make no difficulty about ; but ye are offended with me who have spoken 
but a word and released a soul."f There lies at the root of this argu- 
ment, as of so much else in Scripture, a deep assertion of the specific dif- 
ference between man, the lord of the creation, for whom all things were 
made, and all the inferior orders of beings that tread the same earth 
with him, and with whom upon the side of his body he b akin. He is 
something more than the first in this chain and order of beings ; he is 
specifically different. (Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 9. "Doth God take care of 
oxen ]" and Ps. viii. 8.) And more than merely this : the woman was 
a " daughter of Abraham,^^ Some think here that the Lord means to 
magnify her claim to this benefit, as being an heir of the &ith of Abra- 
ham, — one, indeed, who, for the saving of her soul in the day of the 
Lord, had come for some sin under the scourge of Satan and this long 
and sore afHiction of the flesh. Yet it is more probable that he means 
but this, that she was one of the chosen race, a daughter of Abraham 
afler the flesh, — however, after this healing, she may have become some- 
thing more, a child of the faith of Abraham. J 

* Ambrose {Exp. in Luc, L 7, ix 176) : ViDCulum vinculo comparat. . • .Ciim ipsi 
aoimalibus Sabbato solvimt vincula, repreheuduDt Dominum, qui homiQes d peocato- 
rum vinculis liberavit. 

f Chemnitz {Harm. Evang., c. 112): Tempus etiam inter se confert Jumenta 
fortassis ad noctem unam aut paucos dies prsscpi alligantur. At Yer6 bffic foBmina 
vel saltern ob temporis prolizitatem omnium commiseratione dig^issima est. 

^ In a sermon on the Day of the Nativity, {Serm. Inedd,, p. S3,) Augnstine makes 
the following application of this history : Inclinavit se, ciim sublimis esset, ut nos qui 
incurvati eramus, erigeret Incurvata siquidem erat humana natura ante adventum 
Domini, pcccatorum onere depressa ; et quidem se in peccati vitiom spontanea volon* 
tale curvaverat, sed sponte se erigere non valebat .... Hiec autem mulier fonnam in- 
curvationis totius human! generis priefcrebat In hAc muliere hodie natua Dominus 
noster vinculis Satanss alligatos absolvit, ct licentiam nobis tribuit ad snpema con- 
spicere, ut qui olim constituti in miseriis tristes ambulabamua, hodie venientem ad nos 
medicum suscipientes, nimirum gaudeamus. 



XXI. 



THE HEALING OF THE MAX WITH A DROPSY. ' 

Luke xiv. 1—6. 

All which is most remarkable in the circumstances of this miracle has 
been already anticipated in others, as especially in the two immediately 
preceding, to which the reader is referred. Our Lord, not even at this 
late period of his ministry treating the Pharisees as wholly and finally 
hardened against the truth, but still seeking to win, if it were possible, 
them also for his kingdom, had accepted the invitation of one of the chief 
among them " to eat bread^^'* in his house. This was upon the Sabbath, 
the day which the Jews ordinarily selected for their festal meals : for 
the idea of the Sabbath among the Jews was not at all that of a day to 
be austerely kept, but very much the contrary. The practical abuses 
of it were the turning it into^ a day of rioting and excess.* But the 
invitation, though accepted in love, yet seems not to have been given in 
good faith, but in the hope that the nearer and more accurate watching 
of the Lord's words and ways, which such an opportunity would give, 
might afibrd some new matter of accusation against him.f Such was, 
probably, the spring of the apparent courtesy which they showed him 
now, and so did they reverence the sacred laws of hospitality.J 

It has been suggested that the man with a dropsy was of design 
placed where he was, since he would scarcely without permission have 
found entrance into a private house. But although it is quite oonceiva- 

* On the abuses in this kind of the Jewish Sabbath at a later day, see AuGUsnirx, 
Enarr. in Pa. zcL 1, and 2* in Pt, zxzii. 2, and Serm, 9, c. 8. 

f The emphasis, however, which Hammond finds in the Kal airol^ even they that 
had invited him did treacheroosly watch him, — as though the Evangelist would bring 
into notice the violation here of the laws o^ hospitality, is questionable. Such a 
superabounding use of koI is not unusual in St Luke. 

X *Hffav napaTfipovfievoi. For a similar use of n-opaT^/secv, compare vL 7; 
20 ; Mark iii. 2 ; Daa vL 11. 
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ble of these malignant adversaries of Christ, that they should have laid 
such a snare for him as this, yet there is nothing in the narration to give 
it likelihood here ; and the difficulty that, without such design, the man 
would scarcely have found his way into the house of the Pharisee, rests 
upon an ignorance of the almost public life of the East, and a fbi^etting 
how easily in a moment of high excitement, such as this must have 
been, the feeble barriers which the conventional rules of society would 
oppose might be broken through. (Luke vii. 36, 37.) At any rate, if 
there was such a plot, the man himself was no party to it ; for the Lord 
*' took him, and healed him, and let him goJ^ 

Yet, ere he did this, he justified the work which he would accom- 
plish, as more than once he had justified other similar works of grace 
and love wrought upon the Sabbath, saying to these interpreters of the 
Law, ^^ Is it lawful to heal upon the Sahhath P Here, as in so many 
matters of debate, it only needs for the question to be truly put, to be 
once rightly stated, and the answer at once is given ; all is so dear, that 
the possibility of its remaining a question any longer has for ever van- 
ished.* As was the case before, he obtains no answer from them, — for 
they will not approve, and they cannot gainsay. " As on other occa- 
sions, (Matt. xii. 11; Luke xiii. 15,) the Lord brings back those pre- 
sent to their own experience, and lets them feel the keen contradiction 
in which their blame of Christ's free work of love sets them with them- 
selves, in that, where their worldly interests were at hazard, they did 
that very thing whereof they made now an occasion against him."f We 
may observe, that as in that other case where the woman was hound, he 
adduces the example of unbinding a beast, (Luke xiii. 15,) — so in this, 
ndiere the man '^as dropsical, suffering, that is, from water, the example 
he adduces has its equal fitness.^ ^^You grudge that I should deli- 
ver this man upon this day from the water that is choking him, yet if 
the same danger from water threatened one of your beasts, an ass or an 
(Kr,§ you would make no scruple of extricating it on the Sabbath from 



* Tertullian (Adv. Mare., L 4, & 12): Adimplevit enim et hie legem, dum con- 
ditiooem iaterpretatnr ejus, dum operom difiierentiam illuminat, dmn ikdt qiUB Lex 
de Sabbati feriis ezcipit, dum ipaum Sabbati diem benedictione Patris & primordio 
mictum, benefactione suA effidt aanctiorem, in quo scilicet diyina prieaidia ministrabat. 

f Olshausen. 

X So Augustine (Qtuut, Evang^^ L 2, c. 29): Congruenter hydropicum animali 
quod oecidit in puteum, oomparavit : humore enim laborabat ; sicut et illam mulierem 
qoam decern et octo annis alligatam dixerat. . . .comparavit jumento quod solyitur ut 
ad aquam ducatur. Grotius : Hydropicum submergendas pecudi, ut r^ avyKvirrovaav 
pecudi vinctffi, oomparavit 

§ There are very oonsideraUe authorities for, instead of ^of, readiiig vioc* whidi 
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the dangers which threatened it ; how much then is a man better than 
a beast?" ^^ And they could not answer him again to these things ;^^ 
they were silenced, that is, but not convinced. The truth, which did 
not win them, did that which alone else it could do, exaspera^ them 
the more: and they replied nothing, biding their time, (see Matt, 
xii. 14.) 

Mill and Wetstein favor, and which Ohrysostom (see Ckamsb's Catena, in loc.) ap- 
pears to have read in his copy ; yet th» internal connection seems dedsiTe in fiivor 
of the other reading. Christ is arguing from the less to the greater : ** Tou will 
save a comparatively worthless beast, do you murmur when I save a man f* We 
have the ox and the a^ set together as liable to this accident of fidling into a pit, 
£xod xzi. S8. 



XXII. 



THE CLEANSING OF THE TEN LEPERS. 

Luke ztIL 11 — 19. 

The Jews that dwelt in Galilee very commonly in their necessary jour- 
neys to the feasts at Jerusalem took the longer route, which led them 
across the Jordan, and through the region of Persea, the Gilead of the 
Old Testament, that so they might avoid the vexations and annoyances 
and even worse outrages which they sometimes met in passing through 
the unfriendly land of the Samaritans.* For these, always unfriendly, 
would naturally be most unfriendly of all to those that were travelling 
up to the great feasts of the holy city, and were thus giving witness in 
act against the will-worship of Mount Gerizim, and the temple of Sa- 
maria in which no presence of God dwelt. It is generally understood 
that now, despite these vexations and the discomforts of that inhospitable 
route, (see Luke ix. 51 — 56 ; John iv. 9,) our Lord, with the band of 
his disciples, on this his last journey to the holy city, took the directer 
and shorter way which led him straight from Galilee through the midst 
of Samaria to Jerusalem. It is certain that the words of the original 
may bear this meaning, yet not the less I should understand the Evan- 
gelist to say that the Lord passed between these two regions, having, 
that is, one on his right hand, the other on his left, and skirting 
them both. This explaiiis the mention of Samaria first, which in the 
ordinary explanation of the words is almost inexplicable. The Lord 
travelled due eastward towards Jordan, having Gralilee on his left hand, 
and Samaria, which is therefore first named, on his right : and on reach- 
ing the river, he either passed over it at Scythopolis, where we know 
there was a bridge, recrossing the river near Jericho,f or kept on the 

* JosephuB (Antt^ L 20, e. 6, § 1) gives an aooount of the masaacre by the Sama- 

ritanB of a great number of GalikBan pilgrims, which happened a little later Uum this. 

t So Wetstein : Non vift rectA et breyiasimft a septentrione versos meridiem per 
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western bank till he reached that city, where presently we find him, 
(xviii. 35.) • 

^^And as he entered into a certain village, there met him ten men that 
were lepers.^^ Their common misery had drawn them together ; (2 Kin. 
vii. 3;) nay, had even caused them to forget the fierce national an- 
tipathy which reigned between Jew and Samaritan. In this border 
land too it was more natural than elsewhere that they should find them- 
selves in one company, and thus a Samaritan had found admission into 
this forlorn assembly. There has been already occasion to speak of the 
nature and meaning of leprosy in the Law of Moses ; that it was the 
outward symbol of. sin in its deepest malignity, — of sin therefore as in- 
volving entire separation from God ; not of spiritual sickness only, but 
spiritual death, since absolute separation from the one fountain of life 
must needs be no less. These lepers, in obedience to the command- 
ment, " stood afar offf^ and out of a deep sense of their misery, yet not 
without hope that a Healer was at hand, '^ lifted up their voices and said^ 
Jesus, Master,* have mercy on t«/" They were now in earnest to receive 
the mercy, however at a later period they were slack in giving thanks 
for it. 

Wonderful is it and most instructive to observe the differences in 
our liOrd's dealing with the different sufferers and mourners that are 
brought in contact with him ; how the Physician, who is all wisdom 
and all tenderness, varies his treatment for the varying needs of his 
patients ; how he seems to resist a strong faith, that he may make it 
stronger yet ; how he meets a weak faith, lest it should prove altogether 
too weak in the trial ; how one he forgives first, and heals after ; and 
another, whose heart could only be softened by first receiving an earthly 
benefit, he first heals and then pardons. There is here, too, no doubt a 
reason why these ten are dismissed as yet uncleansed, and bidden to go 
show themselves to the priests ; while that other, whose healing was 
before recorded, is first cleansed, and not till afterwards bidden to pre- 
sent himself in the temple. Doubtless there was here a keener trial of 
their faith. While as yet there were no signs of restoration upon them, 
they were bidden to do that, which implied they were perfectly cleansed, 
to take a journey, which would have been ndiculous, a labor in vain, 
unless Christ's words and promise proved true. In their prompt going 

Samariticam rogionem iter fedi, sed cam confinia Samaris et Galiljee yeniBaet, ab 
itinere deflezlt yersus orientem, ita at Samariam ad deztram, Galilffiam ad sinistram 
habere! ; et Jordanem Scythopoli, ubi poos erat, videtur transiiftse, et juzta ripam 
Jordanis in Perisd desceadisse, donee e regione Jerichuntis iterum trajiceret 

♦ 'Emcrrdra. The word is peculiar to St Luke, (v. 5 ; viil 24, 46 ; ix. 88, 4».) 
It is instead of the Kvpie of St Matthew. 
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was an evident proof that there were in them weak beginnings' of fkithj 
though these, in the greater number, came to nothing, and brought no 
firuit to perfection.* For they could not have thought that they were 
sent to the priests as though these should heal them, since they must 
have well known that it was no part of the priests' functions to cure, 
but only to declare cured ; that these cleansed, not in the sense of rid- 
ding men of their disease ; but, when their sickness had disappeared, 
restoring them with ceremonial washings and offerings to the fellowship 
of the congregation. There was also here a greater temptation to ingra- 
titude. When they first felt and found their benefit, their benefactor 
was not immediately before them, so that it should' be an easy thing, a 
costless effort, to return thanks to him : but they were, probably, already 
out of his sight, and some little way upon their journey ;f we know not 
how far, for we are only told, that " as they went J they were cleanaed,^^ 

Some, indeed, suppose that this returning of the Samaritan to give 
thanks, did not take place till afler he had accomplished all which was 
commanded him ; that he had been at Jerusalem — ^that he had offered 
his gift — that he had been pronounced clean — and, this his first duty 
accomplished, that he returned to render due thanks to his benefactor; 
and that so the sacred narrative leaps over a large space of time and 
many intermediate events for the purpose of connecting together the 
beginning and the end of this history.§ But certainly the impression 

* Calyin : Quamvis emm foetidam adhac Bcabiem in came suA conspiciant, aimtd 
tamen ac juasi sunt se ostendere sacerdotibus, parere non detrectant Adde quod 
mmquam, nisi fidiei impolsu, profecti essent ad sacerdotes : ridicolum enim fiiiaset ad 
teatandem suam muDditiem, lepna jadidbuB se offere, nisi ploris illis foisset Christi 
promisslo, quAm prsBsens morbi sui Intuitus. Visibilem in carne suA lepram gestant, 
nnico tamen Christ! verbo confisi mundos se profiteri non dubitant : negari igitur non 
potest eorum cordibus insitum fuisse aliquod fidei semen . . . Quo magis timendnm 
est, ne et nobis contingat sdntillas fidei in nobis micantes extinguere. 

f Calvin gives another reason, besides the trouble, why they did not return : lit 
morbi memoriam extinguerent furtim elapsi sunt. 

X We learn from Tertullian {Adv. Mare, L 4, e..86) that the Gnostie Mardon 
saw in this healing of the lepers bj the way, this taking, upon Christ's part, of the 
work out of the hands of the Levitical priests, a slight cast, and intended to be cast, 
by him on the Mosaic institutions: Hie Christum ssmulum [Legis] affirmat praByeni- 
entem solennia Legis etiam in curatione decern leprosorum, quos tantummodo ire 
jussos ut se ostenderent sacerdotibus, in itinere purgavit, »ne tactu jam et sine verbo^ 
tadtA potestate, et sola voluntate ; and again, Quasi Legis illusor, ut in itinere curatis 
ottenderet nihil esse Legem cum ipsis sacerdotibus. It is needless to obeenre that 
there was no taking of the work out of their hands, since the work of the prieata 
was not to cleanse, but to pronounce clean. 

g This is Calyin*8 view, although he is not strong on it : Mihi tamen magis pro- 
babile est, non nisi audito sacerdotis judicio ad gratias agendas yeniase . . . IHsi fortd 
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which the narrative leaves is different; — ^that, having advanced some 
very little way on their commanded journey, so little that no time would 
have been really lost by their return, perhaps in the very village itself 
they perceived what had taken place in them — that they were healed ; 
and then this one returned in the fulness of a grateful heart to give 
glory to God, and thanks to his great Healer and Saviour ; like the Sy- 
rian Naaman, who when delivered from the same disease, came back 
with all his company, beseeching the man of God to take a blessing at 
his hands ; (2 Kin. v. 15 ;) the others meanwhile enduring to carry away 
the benefit without one thankful acknowledgment rendered unto him 
who was its author and its source, and to whose feet the slightest labor 
would have brought them. A sin only too common ! for as Bishop 
Sanderson says, with allusion to their former crying : " We open otir 
mouths wide till he open his hand ; but after, as if the filling of our 
mouths were the stopping of our throats, so are we speechless and heart- 
less."* 

It gives a special significance to this miracle, and to its place in the 
Grospel of St. Luke, the Gospel for the heathen, that this thankful one 
should have been no other than a Samaritan, a stranger therefore by 
birth to the covenants of promise, while the nine unthankful were of the 
seed of Abraham. Thus there spoke out in this circumstance that the 
Gentiles, (for this Samaritan was no better,) were not excluded from th& . 
kingdom of God, nay, rather might find a place in it before others who 
by nature and birth were children of the kingdom ; that the ingratitude 
of these might exclude them, while the faith of those might give to 
them an abundant entrance into all its blessings. « 

Even the Saviour himself, who knew what was in man, who had al- 
ready had so many proofs of the ingratitude of men, seems to have mar- 
velled here : for he asks, "TFerc there not ten cleansed ?\ but where are 
the nine ? There are not found that returned to give ghry to Ood^ save 
this stranger^ Him he dismisses with a new and a better blessing ; 
the first had reached but to the healing of his body, and that he had in 
common with the unthankful nine : but gratitude for a lower mercy ob- 
tains for him a higher, a peculiar blessing, which is singularly his^ 
which reaches not merely to the springs of bodily health, but to the very 
fountains of his spiritual being. These also are healed ; that which the 

magis placet divdrsa ooDJectara, simol ac mundatiim se vidit, anteqoam testimoniom 
expeteret & saeerdotibos, ad ipsum auctorem pio et sancto ardore oorreptum renisae^ 
ut sacrificiom aaum & gratiarom actione indperet. 

* Bernard : Imp<^uiu ut aocipiani, inquieti donee acceperint, ubi acceperint in* 
grail Calvin : Sic inopia et eenries fidem gignit, qnam oocidit satnritas. 

t Or rather, "Were DOitketmiol dixa) eietaaedr 
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fAz^^t% zr/i¥t0A. to vliid^ tbrifr V>£}t ^g^^ey ib!j«>i 1bt« led 



k«: La0t *AAiL*j0A ; ^>r to mnx aoi to tern chJt it is sad. ^ ^ A§ wmf; 
(kwfutk UJlh made Ae>e MtkoUr* 

It i« di&olt ijrA Vj be strock vitii :^ a^oieai c^ tW Trii%i vk5di 
tLi* h£«u>rT popplkai. to Ml f>rdi the oon&icn cjf t^ i^itkU ia tioi 
world. Tl^T «f% to tak« Christ's vofd tins tker viC be cksBsed. h 
BajXism is tiM; pk^ige ftzkd promise sid the inhiftl Ml of it alL AnJ 
thej ftre to belkrre this, while ther jeC feel in themselTes tike kffCQS 
tA:rxt of sin, — to go f>rwari in (lillL being cooSdect thit in the use €f 
ht« Word, and of his Sscramentsi, sli^ ms ther m^T seem to meet sod 
OT^rcorne imch mishtT iriiyfai4^«i. ther will find that heahhL which *o- 
efjr^'uig to the sure word of promise is alreMJr theirs ; and as thej go. 
beli^'mg this word, using these means, ther are healed. And for them, 
to^^, a warning is here — that thej ibrget not the purging of their old sms 
— nor what those sins were, how hideous, how loathsome ; in thb waj 
sinnirjg like these nine, who perhaps did not return because ther would 
fiun have obliterated the Terv memorv of the &ct that ther had ever 
}>e^n tbo*ie lepers. There is a warning here for the spirituaUj deansed, 
that they keep in memory the times of their past anguish of souL — the 
tirne4 when every thing seemed defiled to thent, and they to every thing, 
wht-n they saw themselves as '^unclean, unclean," shut out fitnn all 
iK/ly fellowship of God and man, and cried out in their anguish, ^ JetuSj 
MoJtler, have mercy on u«,'' — a warning to them that now they are at 
peace, they forget not the time of their trouble, but that the remem- 
brance of the absolving cleansing word which was spoken to them then, 
with each new consciousness of a realized deliverance from the power 
of sin, bring them to the Saviour's feet, giving glory to Crod by him ; 
lest failing in this, they be worse than even these unthankful nine. For 
they carried away only temporal mercies tmacknowledged ; but we 
should in that case be seeking to carry away spiritual; though that 
never could truly be, since the spiritual mercy whidi is not evermore 



* Calrin : Servandi Terbnm qnidaip interpretes ad camis mnnditiem restriognnt ; 
Terum ti ita ett, quom vivam in hoc SamaritaDo fidem commendet ChriBtiu, qasri 
potest qoomodo servati fiierint alii Dovem ; nam eadem promiBcad omnibos samtaa 
obtigit Sic ergo habendum est GhriBinm hie aliter aestimiUBe donom Dei qnim sdleaBt 
profani homines, nempe tanquam salutare patemi amoris symbolum vel pignoBw Sanati 
fnenmt norem leprosi, led quia Dei gratiam impid obliterant, ipeam sanitatem infidt 
et ooDtaminat eomm ingralitodo, nt quam deoebat ntilitatem ex eft noo predpiani 
Sola igitur fides dona Dei nobis sanctificat, nt para sint, et «nm legitimo nsa eonjnneta 
in salutem nobis oedant . . . Servatos est suft fide Samariianus. Quomodo t oertd noo 
ideo tantjim, qnod i lepfft cnratos sit (nam hoc et reliqms commune erat), sed quia in 
nuineram filiomm Dei acoeptus est, nt patemi amoris tessaram ex ejus maan acciperet. 
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referred to its author, does sooner or later inevitably cease from him 
who would seek on any other condition to retain it* 

* Chemniti {Harm, Evang,^ c. 125): Rcmittit nos Filios Dei ad ministeritim 
Verbi et Sacramentonun in Ecdeeid ; et quemadmodum hi sanati sunt dam iyerunt, 
et mandato Christi obtemperamnt^ ita et nos dum in Eedesia Verbam Dei audimus, 
abaolutiooe et Sacramentis atimor, yult nobis Christtu peocata remittere, nos sanare, 
lit in oceleeti Jemsalem mundi coram Deo compareamus. . .Onmes nati sumus filii 
irs, in baptismo remittitur nobis ille reatus, sed non statim in coelos abripimur : ve- 
riim didt nobis Ite, ostendite vos sacerdotibus. Leye quid ut yidetur mjungit. Utut 
autem leye sit, sequitur tamen enarrabile bonum, quia is qui nobis hoc priecipit^ est 
onmipotens Deos, qui ex minimis maxima producere potest C£ Augustine, QwmmL 
Bftang,^ L 2, c. 4a 



XXIIL 

THE HEALING OF TBE DAUGHTER OF THE STROPHENICIAN WOMAN. 

Matt. xy. 21—28 ; Mark vil 24—80. 

It is not probable that our blessed Lord actually overpassed the limits 
of the Jewish land, now or at any other moment of his earthly ministry ; 
though when it is said that he " departed into the coasts of Tyre and Si- 
don^^ this may seem at first to favor such a supposition. St. Mark, 
however, tells us that he only " went into the borders of Tyre and Sidon^"* 
and the true meaning which even St. Matthew's words will abundantly 
bear, is, that he came into the confines of that heathen land.* The 
general fitness of things, and more especially his own words on this very 
occasion, " lam not sent hut unto the lost sheep of the home of Israeli 
would make it extremely unlikely that he had now brought his healing 
presence into a heathen land ; and, moreover, when St. Matthew speaks 
of the " woman of Canaan^^ as coming out of that district, " of the same 
coastSy"^ he clearly shows that he has no other intention than to describe 
the Lord as having drawn close to the skirts of that profane land. 

Being there, he " entered into a house^ and would have no man know 
tV;" but as the ointment bewrayeth itself, so he whose Name is like 
ointment poured out, ^^ could not be hid ;'*^ and among those attracted by 
its sweetness, was a woman of that country, — " a woman of Canaan^'* 
as St. Matthew terms her, " a Oreek^ a Syrophenician^'* as St. Mark,f 

* Euinoel here : In partes Palffistina regioni Tjrriorum et Sidoniomm finitimaa. 
So Exod. zvi 85, elg /Upoc t^c ^oivUtjc (LXX.) " to the borders of Caoaao.** 

f ^vKo^ivUiaaa the best manuscripts have ; so Lachmann ; and not ^vpo^vtaua, 
which indeed were the more Greek form, yet not therefore here to be preferred, bat 
rather the contrary. See a learned note in Grotius, on Matt zy. 22. This woman's 
name, according to the Clementine Homilies (L 2, c 19), was Justa, where legends of 
her later lifiD, and her transitioQ from heathemsm to Judaism, are to be found 
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meaning by the first term to describe her religion, that it was not Jew- 
ish but heathen ; by the second, the stock of which she came, which was 
even that accm-sed stock which God had once doomed to a total excision, 
but of which some branches had been spared by those first generations 
of Israel that should have extirpated them root and branch. Every 
thing, therefore, was against her; yet she was not hindered by that 
every thing from coming and craving the boon that her soul longed 
after. She had heard of the mighty works which the Saviour of Israel 
had done : for ahready his fiime had gone through all Syria ; so that 
they brought unto him, besides other sick, ^' those which were possessed 
with devils, and those which were lunatic, and he healed them." (Matt, 
iv. 24.) And she has a boon to ask for her daughter, or rather indeed 
for herself^ for so entirely had she made her daughter's misery her own, 
that she comes saying, " Have mtrcy on me^ Lord^ thou Son of David; 
my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil ;" as on a later occasion the 
fiither of the lunatic child, '' Have compassion on w, and help usP 
(Mark ix. 22.) 

But very difierent she finds him from that which report had de- 
scribed him to her ; for that spoke of him as the merciful Son of man, 
who would not break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax, who 
encouraged every weary and afflicted soul to come and find rest with 
* him. He who of himself came to meet the needs of others, withdrew 
himself from hers ; *'^He answered her not a wordP In the language of 
Chry sostom, " The Word has no word ; the foimtain is sealed ; the phy. 
sician withholds his remedies ;" until at last the disciples, wearied out 
with her long entreaties, and seemingly more merciiul than their Lord, 
themselves come to him, making intercessions for her that he would 
grant to her her petition and send her away. Yet was there in truth 
the worm of selfishness at the root of this seemingly greater compassion 
of theirs, and it shows itself when they give their reason why he should 
dismiss her with the boon she asks : "jPbr she crieth after us;'*'* she is 
making a scene ; she is drawing on us unwelcome observation. Theurs 
is one of those heartless grantings of a request, whereof we all are con- 
scious ; when it is granted out of no love to the suppliant, but to leave 
undisturbed the peace and selfish ease of him from whom at length it is 
extorted, — such as his who said, ^* Lest by her continual coming she 
weary me." Here, as so often, under a seeming severity lurks the real 
love, while selfishness hides itself under the mask of bounty. But these 
intercessors meet with np better fortune than the suppliant herself; and 
Christ stops their mouths with words unpromising enough for her suit : 
'* / am not sent hut unto the lost sheep of the house of IsraeV^ (Of. 
Matt. X. 5, 6.) 
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But in what sense was this true ? All prophecy which went before 
declared that in him, the promised Seed, not one nation only, but all 
Nations of the earth, should be blest: he himself declared, ^ Other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold ; them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice." (John x. 16.) It has happened indeed witli 
others, as with the founders of false religions, that as success increased, 
the circle of their vision has widened ; and they who meant at first but 
to give a faith to their nation, have aspired at last to give one to the 
world. But here all must have been known: the world-embraciDg 
reach of his faith was contemplated by Christ from the first. In what 
sense then, and imder what limitations, could it be said with truth that 
he was not sent but unto Israel only ? Clearly in his own personal 
ministry.* That, for wise purposes in the counsels of Grod, was to be 
confined to his own nation; and every departure from this was, and 
was clearly marked as, an exception. Here and there, indeed, he gave 
preludes of the coming mercy ;f yet before the Grentiles should glorify 
God for his mercy, Christ was first to be " a minister of the circumcision 
for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made unto the fitthers." 
(Rom. XV. 8, 9.) It was only as it were by a rebound from them that 
the grace was to light upon the heathen world ; while yet that issue, 
which seemed thus accidental, was laid deep in the deepest counsels of 
God. (A.cts xiii. 44 — 49 ; Rom. xi.) In the form of Christ's reply, as 
St. Mark gives it, " Let the children first be fiUed^'* the refiisal does not 
appear so absolute and final, and a glimpse appears of the manner in 
which the blessing will pass on to others, when as many of these, of 
** Oie children,''^ as will, have accepted it. But there, too, the present 
repulse is absolute : the time is not yet ; others intermeddle not with 
the meal, till the children have had enough. 

The woman hears the repulse, which the disciples who had ven- 
tured to plead for her, receive ; but she is not daunted or disheartened 
thereby. Hitherto she had been crying after the Lord, and at a dis- 
tance; but now, instead of being put further still, ^^came she and wor- 
shipped him, saying, Lord, help m^." And now he breaks the dlenoe 

* Augustine (8erm. 77, c. 2) : Hie Terhomm isionim oritor quAstio : IJnde not 
ad oyile Christi de gentibuB yemmus, si non est missus nisi ad oyes qua periemot 
domOs Israel f Quid sibi vult hujus secreti tarn alta dispensatio, ut cCkm Domiinia 
Bciret quare veniret, utique ut Ecclesiam haberet in omnibus Gentibua, non se mis* 
eum dixerit, nisi ad oves qua perierunt domiis Israel t Intelligimus ergo pneseD* 
tiam corporis sui, natiyitaiem suam, ezhibitionem miraculorom, yirtatemqoe resur 
rectioDis in illo populo eum ostendere debuisse. Jerome {Gomm. in Matth,, in lo&) : 
Perfectam salutem gentium passionis et resnrrectionis tempori reserrabat. 

t Galyin : Prisladia qiuodam dare voloit oommonis miaerieordia. 
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which hitherto he has maintained toward her ; but it is with an answer 
more disoomfortable than was the silence itself: ^^ He answered and 
said, It is not meet to take the children's bread* and to cast it to dogs,^^ 
" The children^'' are of course the Jews, " the children of the king- 
dom.^' (Matt. viil. 12.) He who spoke so sharply to them, speaks thus 
honorably of them ; nor is there any contradiction in this : for here he 
is speaking of the position which God has given them in his kingdom*; 
there, of the manner in which they have realized that position. On the 
other hand, extreme contempt was involved in the title of dogf given 
to any one, it being remarkable that the nobler diaracteristics of 
the animal, which yet were not unknown to antiquity, are never 
brought out in Scripture. (See Deut. xxxii. 18 ; Job xxx. 1 ; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 43; xxiv. 15; 2 Sam. iii, 8; ix. 8; xvi. 9; 2 Kin, viii. 13; 
Matt. vii. 6 ; Phil. iii. 2 ; Rev. xxii. 15.) 

This at length would have been enough for many ; and, even if they 
had persevered thus far, now at least they would have gone away in anger 
or despair. But not so this woman ; she, like the centurion, and under 
still more unfavorable circumstances than his, was mighty in faith ; and 
from the very word which seemed to make most against her, with the 
ready wit of faith, she drew an ailment in her own &vor. She en- 
tangled the Lord, himself most willing thus to be so entangled, in his 
own speech ; she takes the sword out of his own hand, with that sword 
to overcome him :| ^^Truth^ Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their masters^ taJble,^^ Upon these words Luther, who has 
dwelt on all the circumstances of this little history with a peculiar love, 
and seems never weary of extolling the mighty faith of this woman, ex- 



* Maldonatua : HabeDt canes paoem suum miniis delicatum, quilm, filii ; res natii- 
rales, Sol, Luna, pluvia, et cetera idem genos canum, id est Gtentilium, panis sunt ; 
quffi providentiA qoidem Dei, sed general! minusque accurata dispensantur, et omni- 
buB in commune, sicut porcis glandes, projiciuntur : Erangelica gratia, quie supra 
naturam est, panis est filiomm non projiciendus temerd, sed majore consilio rationeque 
distribuendus. 

f Many as Maldonatus assume that there is yet a further aggravation of the con- 
tempt in the Kwaptoig (the Vulgate, catellis), not even dogs, but whelps. Yet rather 
I should be inclined to say with Olshausen that there is in the diminutive a slight 
mitigation of the exceeding sharpness of the words ; yet not so but that they 
remain most severe and cutting still. Calvin brings out well the force of the fiaXetv. 
Prcjieiendi verbo utitur significando non bene locari, quod Eeclesia Dei ablatum 
profanis hominibus vulgatur. Clarius exprimitur consilium Christi apud Marcum t. 
27, ubi habetur, Sme prius saturari filios. Nam Canameam admonet prssposterA 
fiusere, qua velut in mediA ccsnft in mensam involat 

\ Com. i Lapide : Christum suis verlns inretit, oompreheadit, et capit Baiioo€m 
eontra se factam in iptnm leniter retorquei 
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claims, "^ Was not that a master-stroke 1 she snares Christ in his own 
words." And oftentimes he sets this Canaanitish woman before each 
troubled and Minting heart, that it may learn from her how to wring a 
Yea from God's Nay; or rather, how to hear the deep-hidden Yea, 
which many times lies in his seeming Nay. ^Like her, thou must 
give God right in all he says against thee, and yet must not stand off 
from praying, till thou overeomest as she overcame, till thou hast turned 
the very chtu^es made against thee into arguments and proofs of thy 
need, — till thou too hast taken Qirist in his own words.'* 

Our translation of the woman's answer is not, however, altogether 
satisfactory. For indeed she consents to Christ's declaration, not imme- 
diately to make exception against the conclusion which she draws from 
it, but to show how in that very declaration is involved the granting of 
her petition.* '* Saidest thou (logs f it is well ; I accept the title and the 
place: for the dogs have a portion of the meal, — ^not the firsts not the 
children's portion, but a portion still, — ^the crumbs which fall from the 
table. In this very statement of the case thou bringest us heathen, thou 
bringest me^ within the circle of the blessings which Grod, the great 
householder, is ever dispensing to his family. We also belong to his 
household, though we occupy but the lowest place in it. According to 
thine own showing, I am not wholly an alien, and therefore I will abide 
by this name, and will claim from thee all its consequences." By the 
" masters*^ she does not mean the Jews, which i^ Chrysostom's mistake; 
for thus the whole image would be disturbed ; they are " the children ;" 
but by the " masters^''' she would signify God, using the plural on account 
of the plural " dogs" which Christ had used before ; in the same way as 
Christ himself says, "Then the sons are free," (Matt. xvii. 29,) having 
spoken plurally before of^' the kings of the earth," while yet it is only the 



* There is nothing adTersative in kcU yaq •=. etenim (see Passow), which would 
justify the "y^^ of our version, or the "nevertheless" of Tyndale'a. "Widifs, 
Oranmer's, the Genevese, and Rhemish versions have the right translations : thus the 
Genevese, " Truth, Lord, /or itideed the whelps cat of the crumbs '" in this following 
the Vulgate, Etiam, Domine, nam et catelli edunt. So Dc Wette : Ta, Herr t denn 
es essen ya die Hunde. Maldonatus, always acute, and whose merits as an inter- 
preter, setting apart his bitter polemical spirit, deserve the highest recognition, has 
exactly caught the meaning of her reply : Hoc est quod volo, me esse caoem, nam d 
catelli comedunt de micis quae cadunt de mensA dominorum suorunL The " erumbi* 
here alluded to are something more than that which should accidentally fall from the 
table ; for it was the custom during eating to use, instead of a napkin, the soft white 
part of the bread {dTrofjiay6a?ua)t which, having thus used, they threw to the dogs. 
Eustathius, £/c d rdc x^'^P^ dirofiarrofievoi, eha Kvalv ifiaXXov, (See BacKXR*t 
CharikUs, y. 1, p 481.) 
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one Son, the only-begotten of the Father, whom he has in his eye.* He, 
the great Master and Lord, spreads a table, and all that depend on him, 
in their place and order are satisfied from it, — the children at the table, 
the dogs beneath the table. There is in her statement something like 
the Prodigal's petition, " Make me as one of thy hired servants," — a re- 
cognition of diverse relations, some closer, some more distant, in which 
divers persons stand to God, — ^yet all blest, who, whether in a nearer or 
remoter station, are satisfied from his hands. 

And now she has conquered. She who before heard only those 
words of a seeming contempt, now hears words of a most gracious com- 
mendation, — words of which the like are recorded as spoken but to one 
other in all the Gospel history : " woman^ great is thy faith /" He 
who at first seemed as though he would have denied her the smallest 
boon, now opens to her the full treasure-house of his grace, and bids her 
to help herself, to carry away what she will : " Be it unto thee even as 
thou wiUy He had shown to her for a while, like Joseph to his brethren, 
the aspect of severity ; but, like Joseph, he could not maintain it long, 
—or rather he would not maintain it an instant longer than it was need- 
ful, and after that word of hers, that mighty word of an undaunted fiiith, 
it was needful no more : in the words of St. Mark, ^^For this saying go 
thy way; the devil is gone out of thy daughter. ^^ 

Like the centurion at Capernaum, like the nobleman at Cana, she 
made proof that his word was potent, whether spoken far off or near. 
Her child, indeed, was at a distance; but she ofiered in her faith a 
channel of communication between it and Christ. With one hand of 
that faith she had held on to that Lord in whom all healing grace was 
stored, with the other to her suffering child, — thus herself a living con- 
ductor by which the power of Christ might run like an electric flash from 
him to her beloved. " And when she was come to her kouse^ she found 
the devil gone out, and her daughter laid upon the hed^^ weak and 
exhausted as it would appear from the paroxysms of the spirit's going 
out; or, the circumstance which last is mentioned may indicate only 
that she was now taking that quiet rest, which hitherto the evil spirit 
had not allowed. It will answer so to the ** clothed and in his right 
mind," (Luke viii. 30,) of another who had been tormented in the 
same way. 

But the interesting question remains, Why this bitterness was not 
spared her, why the Lord should have presented himself under so diflfer- 
ent an aspect to her, and to most other suppliants ? Sometimes he an- 

* Maldonatufl : Loquitar pluraliter propter caoes, qaomm sumn quiBque dominom 
habet 
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ticipated their needs, ^ Wilt thoa be made witolef (Jolm r. 6,) or if 
not so, he who was waiting to be gracioiis required not to be twice asked 
lor his blessings. Wbj was it that in thb case, to use the words of an 
old diTine, Christ ^ stayed long, wrestling with her fiuth, and shaking 
and trying whether it were fiist-rooted'^ or no? Donbtless because he 
knew that it was a faith which would stand the proo^ and that she 
would come out victorious from this sore trial ; and not only so, bat 
with a stronger, hi^ier, purer (kith than if she had borne away her 
blessing at once. Now she has learned, as th^i she never could have 
learned, that men ou^t always to pray and not to faint ; that, with 
God, to delay a boon is not therefore to deny it. She had learned the 
lesson which Moses must have learned, when ^ the Lord met him, and 
sought to kill him," (Ezod. vi. 24 ;) she won the strength which Jacob 
had won before, from his nig^t-long struggle with the AngeL There is, 
indeed, a remarkable analogy between this history and that last. (Gen. 
xxxii. 24 — 32.) There as here, there is the same persevering struggle 
on the one side, and the same persevering refusal on the other ; there, as 
here, the stronger is at last overcome by the weaker. God himself 
yields to the might of &ith and prayer ; for a later prophet, interpreting 
that mysterious struggle, tells us the weapons which the patriarch 
wielded : " He wept and made supplication unto him," connecting with 
this the fact that "he had power over the angel and prevailed." (Ho<^ 
xii. 3, 4.) The two lustories, indeed, only stand out in their full re- 
semblance, when we keep in mind that the angel there, the Angel of the 
covenant, was no other than that Word, who, now incarnate,* ^^ blest*^ 
this woman at last, as he had blest at length Jacob at Peniel, — ^in each 
case rewarding thus a fkith which had said, " I will not let thee go, ex- 
cept thou bless me." 

Yet, when we thus speak of man overcoming God, we must never, 
of course, for an instant lose sight of this, that the power whereby he 
overcomes the resistance of Grod, is itself a power supplied by God. All 
that is man's is the faith or the emptiness of sel^ which enables him to 
appropriate and make so largely his own the fulness and power of God ; 
so that here also that word comes true, " Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." Thus when St Paul (Col. i. 29) 
speaks of himself under an image which rested originally on Jacob's 
struggle, if there was not a direct allusion to it in the apostle's mind, as 
itriving for the Colossians, striving,f that is, with God in prayer, (see iv. 

* This has been doubted by some ; bat see the younger Vitringa's IHm. DtLn^ 
id Jacobit p. 18, ieq^ iu his Di$i, Sac^ and Detldto's Ohu. Bae^ p 827, 9€q. 

f * kyoviliibutvoi. Of. OoL iL 1, where Grotius lays rightly : Per dyava intelligit 
noD aollidtodiiiein tantCUn, led preoea 
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12,) he immediately adds, '* according to his working which worketh in 
me mightily." 

We may observe, in conclusion, that we have three ascending de- 
grees of faith, as it manifests itself in the breaking through of hin- 
derances which would keep from Christ, in the paralytio, (Mark ii. 4 ;) 
the blind man at Jericho, (Mark x. 48 ;) and this woman of Canaan. 
The paralytic broke through the outward hinderances, the obstacles of 
things external ; blind Bartimseus through the hinderances opposed by his 
fellow-men ; but this woman, more heroically than all, through apparent 
hinderances even from Christ himself. These, in their seeming weakness, 
were the three mighty ones, not of David, but of David's Son, that 
broke through opposing hosts, until they could draw living water from 
wells of salvation. (2 Sam. xxiii. 16.) 



XXIV. 



THE HEALING OF 09E DEAF A5D DUIB. 

Mux TU. SI— ^. 

St. Matthkw telk us in general tenns how when the Lord had returned 
firom those coasts of Tvre and Sidon unto the sea of Galilee, " great 
multitudes came unto him, having with them those that were lame, 
blind, dumb, maimed,* and many others, and cast them down at Jesus' 
feet, and he healed them ;^' (xv. 30;) but out of this multitude of cures 
St. Mark selects one to relate more in detail, and this, no doubt, because 
it was signalized by some circumstances not usual in other like cases of 
healing. It was that of a man deaf and having an impediment in his 
speech, one who, if he was not altogether dumb, was yet probably inca- 
pable of making any articulate sounds.f His case differs, apparently, 

* KvXAof , properly, crippled or maimed in the hand, as Jerome (in Iocl) obseires : 
Quomodo daados didtar, qui tmo dandlcmt pede, sic /cvAAdc appellatur, qui oiuun 
manum debilem habet Nos proprietatem hujos verbi non habemus. We are equally 
withoat a siogle word whidi is its equiraleot At Matthew zviil 8, it is evidently 
maimed of the hand Tet here there may well be a question whether it means so mu<^ 
for though, of course, it lay in the power of Christ to supply a lost limb, yet we no- 
where read in detail of any miracle of this kind, and such a one seems oontrary to the 
analogy of his whole work of healing: for he was come now, a Redeemer, that is, a 
setter free of man in his body and in his soul from the alien power which held him in 
bondage — a Redeemer, but not a Creator: even in his miracles which approach 
nearest to creation, he ever assumes a substratum on which to work ; water, to turn 
into wine ; bread to multiply by his power ; and in man's case we may presume the 
same. It is no limitation of this diyine power of Christ, to suppose that it had thus 
its law, aoeordmg to which it wrought, and beyond which it did not extend For 
this law is only the law of infinite fitness, which is received from itselt 

X Some midce fioyiX&h>g here to signify mute, chiefly on account of the dAoXouf of 
ver. 87 ; and they refer to IsaL zxzv. 6, (LXX.,) rpov^ dk iarat yXCtaea ftoytkaXuv, in 
proof; as also to Exod. iv. 11, where, though not the Septuagint, yet the three othor 
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from that of the dumb man mentioned Matt. ix. 32 ; for while that 
man's evil is traced up distinctly and directly to a spiritual source, no- 
thing of the kind is intimated here, nor are we, as Theophylact su^ests, 
to presume such. Him his friends now brought to the great Healer, 
" and they beseech him to put his hand upon him,^^ It is not, however, 
exactly in this way that he is willing to heal him. 

It has been already observed, that there is no doubt a deep meaning 
in all the variations which mark the different healings of different sick 
and afflicted, a wisdom of God ordering all the circumstances of each 
particular cure. Were we acquainted as accurately as he who knew 
what was in man, with the spiritual condition of each who was brought 
within the circle of his grace, we should then perfectly understand why 
one was healed in the crowd, another led out of the city ere the work 
of restoration was commenced ; why for one a word effected a cure, for 
another a touch, while a third was sent to wash in the pool of Siloam, 
ere he came seeing ; why for these the process of restoration was instan- 
taneous, while again another saw at first " men as trees walking." At 
all events we are not for an instant to suppose in these gradually accom- 
plished cures any restraint on the power of the Lord, save such as was 
willingly imposed by himself, — and this, doubtless, in each case having 
reference to, and being explicable by, the moral and spiritual state of 
the person who was passing under his hands ; though our ignorance of 
this prevents us from at once seeing the manifold wisdom which order- 
ed each of his proceedings, and how it was conducted so as best to make 
the bodily healing a passage to the spiritual, which the Lord had ever in 
his eye.* 

On the present occasion Mm that he would heal he first " took aside 
from the multitude,''^ with which notice we may compare Mark viii. 23 : 
" He took the blind man by the hand and led him out of the town." 
But for what reason does he isolate him thus ? The Greek Fathers say 
generally, for the avoiding of all show and ostentation ; but it cannot be 



Greek translations use this word in the sense of dumb Yet the i^AXei hpBu^ oi yer. 
86 makes it to me far more probable that the meaning which the derivation of the 
word more naturally suggests, and our translation has given, is the true. He was 
Ppa6vyhjaoo^ydyKv'Xoy7MaaoifhBSbxxi\eii9y\hAi is, he could make no intelligible sounds ; 
but was not absolutely dumb. Of Isai. xxxii. 4, (LXX.) al yXCkraat ol-feAXi^ovaai. 
* Maldonatus : Videtur etiam voloisse Ohristus non semper squaliter suam di- 
yinitatem potentiamque declarare, quod non semper, etiamsi nos causa lateat, oon- 
venire judicaret. Aliquando solo verbo dsemones ejicit, mortuos exsuscitat, ostendens 
se omnino esse Deum; aliquando tactu, salivft, luto, sanat segrotos, acoommodans 
quodammodo potentiam suam ad modum agendi causarum naturalium, et ad sensum 
et ooDsuetudinem hominom. 

86 
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f>r tlilf, fki/i/t of all iIk cindes viich he £d ve bftTe bat two ia 
vfakfa acT fo'rh vitMnvil b recorded. SInll we abt then thml then 
waff show aod ci^tectaticfi in the <Aha% ! h is not mnch be(t«r to find, 
with Cal't-m. the reasoo in th^ that he maj ptmr with greater freedom.* 
He, whofe whole life was ^together ptmjer. Deeded not aolitiide Ibr 
thU. But Tk^i^f his purpose in this was, that wpu%, from die din and 
tomalt and ict^rraptions of the crowd, in sotitode and silenee;. the man 
might be more redpient of deep and lasting im prcjsi ons ; eren as ths 
same I»rd do€rs now oftentimes lead a aofol apart when he wtraM speak 
with it, or heal it ; sets it in the solitode of a s<^ chamber, or in lone- 
line« ^ spirit, or takes awav from it earthlj companions and friendai 
He takes it aside, as this deaf and dmnb out of the mnltitode, that in the 
hush of the world^s din it may listen to him ; a^ on a great scale he took 
his elect people aside into the wilderness, when he would first open their 
spiritoal ear, and speak unto them his law. 

The putting his finger into the ears of the man, the spittyig and 
touching the man^s tongue therewith, are easilj recognized as symbolic 
actions. Nor is it hard to perceive why he should specially hare nsed 
these in the case of one afflicted as this man was ; — almost all other 
avenues of communication, save by sight and feeling, were of necessity 
precluded. Christ by these signs would awakoi his faith, and stir up 
in him the lively expectation of a blessing. Tlie fingers are put into 
the ears as to bore them, to pierce through the obstacles which hindered 
sounds from reaching them. This was the fountain-evil ; he did not 
speak plainly because he did not hear ; this defect, therefore, is men- 
tioned as being first removed.f Then, as it is often through excesnva 
drought that the tongue cleaves to the roof of the mouth, so the Lord 
gives here, in the second thing which he does, the sign of the removal 
of this evil, of the unloosing of the tongue. And, at the same time, 
all the healing virtue he shows to re»de in his own body; be looks 
not for it from any other quarter; he takes nothing from any one else: 
but with the moisture of his own mouth upon his finger toudied the 
tongue which he would set fi'ee from the bands which held it fiist It 
is not for its medicinal virtue that use is made of this, but as the suiti^ 
ble symbol of a power residing in and going forth firom his body.| 

* Ut precandi ardorem liberins effondai. 

f GrotioB : Ssspe Obriftus extenio aliquo signo inadspeetabilem efficaoiam vehit 
tpeetandam ezhibebat Its digitis in aoret itmni— m^ irrigatAqae linguA testatum 
fSecit M earn ette eajus vi dausi meatus quasi perterebrarentur, et lingua palsto 
adhaBTStoens motom reeupersrei. 

X Grotios: Nee aU6 hoc referendom mihi videtnr quim qa6 saperiora, ut boo 
quoque iodicio ostenderetnr ab ipso Jesn prodiisse hanc talutifbnm Tirtatem, 
oihU admotom SMet affecto oorpori, pneter ipsa qcuB ipsius Jesu erant propriiL 
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St. Mark, abounding as he always does in graphic touches, repro- 
ducing before our eyes each scene which he describes, tells us of the 
Lord, how this doing, '' and looking up to heaven, he sighed,'*^ Nor has 
he failed to preserve for us the very word which Christ spake, in the 
very language in which he uttered it ; he " saith unto him, Ephphatha, 
that is, Be opened," The looking up to heaven was a claiming of the 
divine help, or rather, since the fulness of divine power abode in him 
permanently, and not by fitful visitation as with others, this was an ac- 
knowledgment of his oneness with the Father, and that he did no other 
things save those which he saw the Father do. (Of. Matt. xiv. 19 ; 
John xi. 41, 42.) Some explain the words "Ae sighed," or "he 
groaned," which are the words in the Khemish version, as tl^e deep 
voice of prayer in which he was at the moment engaged ; but it is 
more probable to suppose that this poor helpless creature now brought 
before him, this living proof of the wreck which sin had brought about, 
of the malice of the devil in deforming the fair features of God's origi- 
nal creation, then wrung that groan from his heart. He that always 
felt, was yet now in his human soul touched with an especially lively 
sense of the miseries of the race of man.* Compare John xi. 83, " He 
groaned in the spirit and was troubled," a trouble which had in like 
manner its source in the thought of the desolation which sin and death 
had wrought. As there the mourning hearts which were before him 
were but a specimen of the mourners of all times and all places, so 
was this poor man of all the variously afilicted and suffering children of 
Adam.f In the preservation of the actual Aramaic "^ApAa/Aa," 
which Christ spoke, as in the "Talitha cumi" of Mark v. 14,J we 
recognize the narrative of an eye and ear witness, from whom the 



* Ohrysostom (in Oraioe's Catena) : Ti^v roO dv6p6irov ^atv iXeiSVf Ic irolav ro- 
ireivoatv ^ayev Tavnpf 6 re fuaoKoXog dtdpoXoc, Koi i ruv irporoir^Mcrruv dnpoae^ia, 

f Id the exquisite poem in The Christian Tear which these words haye snggesied, 
this sigh is understood rather as the sigh of one who looked onward to all the deeper 
spiritual evils of humanity, which would so often resist eren his power of healing : 

The deaf may bear the Sarioor's roioa, 

Tbe fBtter*d tongue its ehsln may break; 
Bat the deaf heart, the dumb by choice, 

The laggard eool that will not wake, 
The gollt that scorns to be forgiTen ;— 
Theae baffle eren the apella of hearen ; 
In thought of these his brows benign, 
Not eren in healing, doodlees shine. 

J It is quite in St Mark's manner to giro the actual Aramaic words which Christ 
osed, adding, however, in each case their interpretation. See iil 17 ; v. 41 ; viL 11 , 
ziv. 86 : XT. M. Ck>mpare z. 46 ; xr. 22. 
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Ta* vori* * J5& diarptd Oem fiLc/ dwjr 

roxJiidji UM^A xhm wordi of tJsie nr« tmt^L^XL (G«m. L SL^l vpoK viuft 
wt «/<$ tki% CK/^ imnlubi J tkn/vn back, (jt Ckriic's -vxck is a :m 
Uv<*t KIM4 "^ » iKV cruOkA."^ In tike oMjdodicg ia&«rk ctf* Sc Mfi- 

% ftr*stl DU CTiber vere h€-ath<rfii, vfaich we might easCy expect ia 
luif-lMsllebii^ region of Dt^^apolis. aod tlat from their lips v^bk &iui«hs 
th#; ':Obf^'u>&, that the God, who had chosen Isael, wis indoed ib^re 
iJl gods. 

* (jrfAtn» : Haw anton tqz Epkpkmtha ■mal cum BifiTl ct 
liogus! ex faw Chruti (aeto ad Rtprigni litiii postea tnuulasm sont, nt 
ooo miow mUsmA nyeaUA impedimema toQi per Spuitom Cfarisu, qnim id mko 
Mbbu faeract twwiiim impedimeota. Xam et ear didtor ^i«rot'7«^»a^ 
14, IiiM et eordi aures tnbuTxotor. Hie rite to wUdi Groans aDiides ia ooe dnt 
odIj foiODd plaee io the Latin Cbardi, a« it anrrires m that of Bome. lliat the 
practice of tb« pri«rt*f toocfain^ the nostriU and ears of the ditld or catednnneB 
abrit t/> l^ baptized, with moiftiire from hia mooth, had its origia here, is plaiDlj 
indicated bjr the word Epbeta, which he lued at the nine time Ambrose, addrraan^ 
the cati9chumen«, iipeak« thus (Dt Init^ c 1) : Aperite igitnr aures, et baaiimofkrem 
rittf ertenue inhaUtom robis monere Sacrameotonmi carpite, quod Tobis sagoifieavi- 
mtis, cCun ap<riU-/ni$ oelebrantes mjiteriam dioeremiia» Epheta, quod est^ adaperire ; 
ut ▼eoturuf untuquisque ad gnUiam^qoid interrogaretor oognosoeret, quid respooderec 
memioiMe d<?berel C£ the work Dt Saeram^ L 1, c. 1, attribated to Si. Ambrwe 

f Here ko/juc -ravra wttroiffKe. There ?rairra 6oa hnniffn, kojA A/oy. 




XXV. 

THE MIRACULOUS FEEDING OF FOUR THOUSAND. 

Matt. zt. 8S — 89 ; Uask viiL 1 — 0, 

There is very little that might be said upon this miracle, which the 
preceding one of the same nature has not already anticipated. Whether 
this was wrought nearly in the same locality, namely, in the desert 
country belonging to Bethsaida, and not rather on the western, as the 
former on the eastern, side of the lake, has been sometimes debated. 
Yet it seems most probable that it was wrought aearly on the same 
spot. For thither the narrative of St. Mark appears to have brought the 
Lord. Leaving the coast of Tyre and Sidon after the healing of the 
daughter of the Syrophenician woman, ho is said to have again reached 
the sea of Galilee, and this through the midst of the coasts of Decapolis. 
(vii. 31.) But all the cities of the Decapolis save one lay beyond Jor- 
dan, and on the eastern side of the lake ; this notice therefore places him 
on the same side also. And, again, when immediately after the miracle 
he took ship and came to the region of Magdala, (Matt. xv. 39,) since 
Magdala was certainly on the western side, and his taking ship was 
most probably to cross the lake, and not to coast along its shores, there 
is here a confirmation of the same view.* 

* St. Mark, who for Magdala subetitutes Dalmanatha, does not help us here, as 
there are no further traces of this place ; yet that it was <ni the western side of the 
lake, may be concluded from the fact that Christ's leaying it and crossing the lake, is 
described as a departing elg rd Tr^pov, an expression in the New Testament applied 
almost exclusively to the country east of the lake and of Jordan. In some maps, in 
that for instance which Lightfoot gives, Magdala is placed at the S. £. of the lake; 
but this is a mistake, and does not agree with passages which he himself quotes from 
Jewish writers, {Chorograph^ c 16,) which all go to show that it was close to Tibe- 
rias. It is most probably the modem ElMadschdel, lying on the S. W. of the lake, 
and in the neighborhood of the city just named. So Mr. Greswell, Dissert, y. 2, p. 
824; WnncR, Beat Wihierbueh, s. ▼. Magdala; RoBnwow, Biblical Buearchei, v. t, 
p. 278. 



i*«5 TEZ 

*ni*Jmr 'iiw ^y^rcii narrad?* 1-rai 'it* MC Hkr« dais peopiti biki :at 
:iii;u*fi ▼■ra ^iu* L«:ri "iipie iayi* '"«t -.tt die Jbnni*r -MeawnL iiciiims a 
the cnii 1-* n:r-*fi : 'ie pr:v^aii:!i v.c is jcmiswtiac jarxgc. aevBa IUJ1799 

fell J9 «t:cii:*vba£ icuiZ*?. jinr tzirnaocti iicw^. iwftpaif iiTimi t&jnauxiL « 
ic v 1:9 'hjisi : izii 'Jie r^rrairfrg frtirsjKDZi 'n 'am aoe iH buc jen^L 
k«a.* -riiCii in 'Jua Sinua taev sail iZeti T3r»t-x». Of •^curae 
vjc:^l^jnd iA % ziiracnlf-.na citrine 5:rth. of ae oow^sr if :be LbrL tl 



SUi injfz TICK :c igi:«iili»f v^idi is dksr». k b er^smore tkas z. sm^s 
cf ■rJii!:ilr; iCji fiicrcs. AZ i:rzi» 'iecTsfiDoei are m, d inge r of 
yfr.g j..reJxesL > the T-.'gnrx ^riHT«atI^^ca of GodTs hazhi la. Icrraaer 

«pc<dn I=si:rii«'>i:=.:uc>. m cci^ frrxL. vixfdi there b bo extnca^*3e ; as 
r^rjirrjuz i^sc^fwinj :s ieeci* u dsi:.c^ die vocuiers of G«>rs enoe 
•»x2lA.:.^^bl u:>i faiATe cori^ to aq e&i. G*>i xcat h^Te divided the 
Bed Se^ ^yf Urar;l, jet eo irxic^r u% their cc ths other ade^ g?*=Mi t}«- 




« It M nnoddbiUe that all ter Era^daU. ia nmfii^ &e inl 
m fmn^ iIm t«rm K/Mv^^r to dtacrihe the buketj vUdb woe fiQed wi^ tlie 
9^ ffhipftfiiiA, vb^ tb^ two tbat relate the ieeood eqsallT agree ^ere ia 
Vtrm nrr.f^^. KtA tlkat dnt TanatkA wa« not t*i^*^*\ bot that there 
AtfUffffWyig^ M d«kr frf«n c^ir Lord*! after vordi; vhen aHmfing to the tro 
Im y^< in » T r<w t}k« HUtiiKtViO, aaldiig hi* dudplee how maor so^rrocr on the fint 
•i/M th«7 f^»th«r«!'l ap; bow maoj-^rrpaSac oo the last. Ofatl xri 9, 10; Maris y5. 
\^t Vh) What the dutioctioD wae, U more diificiilt to eaj. The deiivstiaQ of dtt 
W'ir'U, $Jf^tv*rf, fff^m kZ/ittu (^dyytUiv 7/^«rov, Siudaa)aiid trnptf from tmipa^ dom 
wA, b«lp iM, a* each pK/inta to the baakeU being of woren work. See, howerer, an- 
other derirati'/n r/f <7?rtp<if in Mr. Greswell*a IHutrL, t. S, pi S58, and the distkietko 
which he seeki U> draw from it Wh j the people, or at least the apostles should hate 
been provided with the one or the other has been Tarioiialj aoeoonted for. Some 
Mj, to carrj their own prorisions with them, while thej were trmrelling thnx^ a 
poUated land, soch as Samaria. Mr. Oreswell rather supposes that thej might sleep 
in them, so long as they were compelled to lodge sab dio ; and refers in ooofirmatioB, 
to the words of Juvenal (8, 18): Jad«is, qoorom oophinos foennrnqne sapdlex. It 
sppaars from Acts iz. 25, that the airvpii might be of size sufficient to contain a man. 

f Calrin : Qoia aotem similis qootidie nobis obrepit torpor, eo magis caTendnm 
est ne nnqtiam distrabantmr mentes nostre A repataodis Dei beoefidis, at pneteriti 
temporis ezperientia in fatornm idem nos sperare dooeat, qood jam semel vel sepias 
lar^tna est Deoi. 
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cause there are no waters to drink, they murmur against Moses, and 
count that they must perish for thirst, (Exod. xvii. 1 — 7,) crying, " Is 
the Lord among us or not V^ or, to adduce a still nearer parallel, once 
already the Lord had covered the camp with quails, (Ebcod. xvi. 13,) yet 
for all this even Moses himself cannot believe that he will provide flesh 
for all that multitude. (Num. xi. 21, 22.) It is only the man of a full 
formed faith, a faith such as apostles themselves at this time had not, 
who argues from the past to the future, and truly derives confidence 
from God's former dealings of faithfulness and love. (Cf. 1 Sam. zviL 
34—37; 2 Chron. xvi. 7, 8.) 

And were it not so, even granting that they did remember how their 
Master had once spread a table in the wilderness, and were persuaded 
that he could do it again, yet they might very well have doubted 
whether he would choose a second time to put forth his creative might ; 
— ^whether there was in these present multitudes that spiritual hunger, 
which was worthy of being met and rewarded by this interposition of 
divine power ; whether these too were seeking the kingdom of heaven, 
and were so worthy to have all other things, those also which pertain 
to this lower life, to the supply of their present needs, added unto 
them.* 

* It IB mt least an ingenious allegory which Augustine starts, that these two 
miracles respectively set forth Christ's communicating of himself to the Jew and to 
the Oentile ; that as the first is a parable of the Jewish people finding in him the sat- 
Ufyuetiaa in their spiritual need, so this second, in which the people came from hr, 
even from the far country of idols, is a parable of the Oentile world. The details 
of his application may not be of any very great value ; but the perplexity of the 
apostles here concerning the supply of the new needs, notwithstanding all that they 
had already witnessed, will then exactly answer to the slowness with which they 
themselves, as the ministers of the new Kingdom, did recognize that Ohrist was as 
freely given to, and was as truly the portion of, the Oentile as the Jew. This ser- 
mon the Benedictine Edd. place in the Appendix (Serm, 81), but the passage about 
Eutyches might easily be, indeed bears witness of being, an interpolation, and the 
rest is so entirely in Augustine's manner, that I have not hesitated to quote it as 
his. Hilary had before him suggested the same: Sicut autem ilia turba quam prius 
pavit, JudaiciB credentium convenit turbee, ita haec populo gentium oomparatur. 
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THE OPEXKG THE EYES OF OXE BUSD AT BEIHSAIDA. 

Mabk TiiL 22— 26w 

There is little peculiar in this miracle which has not been treated of 
elsewhere. For Christ's leading the man out of the town,* and touch- 
ing his eyes as he did, see what has been said already on the miracle 
last treated of but one. The Lord links on his power, as was frequent 
with him, to forms in use among men ; working through these forms 
something higher than they could have produced, and clothing the su- 
pernatural in the forms of the naturaL It was not otherwise, when he 
bade his* disciples anoint the sick with oil, — one of the most esteemed 
helps for healing in the East. Not the oil, but his Word was to heal, 
yet without the oil the disciples might have found it too hard to believe 
in the power which they were exerting, — those who through their &ith 
were to be healed, in the power which should heal thenu (Mark vi. 
13 ; Jam. v. 14.) So the figs for Hezekiah's boil were indeed the very 
remedy which a physician with only natural appliances at command 
would have used ; (Isai. xxxviii. 22 ;) yet now, hiding itself behind this 
nature, clothing itself in the forms of this nature, did an efiectual work 
of preternatural healing go forward. 

The only circumstance which remains distinctive of this narration is 
the progrcssiveness of the cure ; which is not itself without analogies in 
other cures, as in that of the man blind from his birth, who only afler 
he had been to wash in Siloam, " came seeing ;" (John ix. 7 ;) yet the 
steps of the progress are marked more plainly here than in any other 

* Bengel gives this as the reason why the Lord led him oat into the coimtiy: 
Oaeoo Tismn recaperanti lietior erat aspectos oceli et openun divinorom in natorA, 
qoim openun bamaiionim in pago. 
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instance. For first " when he had spit on his eyeSy and put his hands 
upon him J he asked him if he saw aught. And he looked up and said, I see 
men^ as trees^ walking ;" certain moving forms about him, but without 
the power of discerning their shape or magnitude, — trees he should have 
accounted them from their height, but men from their motion.* Then 
the Lord perfects the cure : " He put his hands again upon his eyeSy\ 
and made him look up, and he was restored, and saw every man clearly,^'* 

Chrysostom and others find the reasons for this only progressive 
cure, in the imperfectness of this blind man's faith, whereof they see an 
evidence in this, that while others in like case cried with their own 
voices to Jesus for the opening of their eyes, this man was brought to 
him by others, himself perhaps scarcely expecting a benefit. The gra- 
cious Lord, then, who would not reject him, but who could as little cure 
him so long as there was on his part this desperation of healing, gave a 
glimpse of the blessing, that he might kindle in him a longing for the 
fulness of it, that he might show him how he was indeed an opener of 
the blind eyes. Others again see a testimony here of the freeness of 
God's grace, which is linked to no single way of manifestation, but 
works in divers manners, sometimes accomplishing in a moment what 
at other times it brings about only little by little.f 

There has oflentimes been traced in this healing an apt symbol of 
the manner in which he who is the Light of the world makes the souls 
that come to him partakers of the illumination of his grace. Not all at 
once are the old errors and the old confusions put to flight ; not all at 
once do they see clearly : for a while there are many remains of their 
old blindness, much which for a season still hinders their vision ; they 

* la the very iateresting aooount which OheseldeD has given (Anatcmyt p. 801, 
1768, London) of the feelings of a child, who having been blind from his birth, was 
enabled to see, a curious confirmation of the truthfulness of this narrative oocurs : 
** When he first saw, he knew not the shape of any thing, nor any one thing from 
another, however different in shape or magnitude, but being told what things were, 
whose forms he before knew from feeling, he would carefWy observe that he might 
know them again." 

f Chemnitz (HamL Evang,, c. 84): Manus imponit at ostendat camem soam 
esse instrumentum per quod et cum quo ipse 6 Aoyo^ sstemus omnia opera vivifica- 
tioms perficiat 

X Oalvin : Paulatim c»co visum restitnit : quod ideo &ctum esse probabUe est, 
at documentum in hoc homine statueret libersa sus dispensationis, neo se astrictum 
esse ad oertam normam, quin hoc vel illo modo virtatem suam proferret Oculos 
ergo c»ci non statim ita illuminat at officio suo fungantor, sed obscurum illis con- 
fusumque intuitum instillat : delude alterft manuum impositiooe integram aciem iUis 
reddit. Ita gratia Ohristi, quA in alios repente effusa prius erat, quasi guttatim 
defluzit in hunc hominem. 
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THE HEALING OF THE LUNATIC CHILD. 

Matt, zvil 14 — 21 ; Makk ix. 14 — 29 ; Loks ix. 87—42. 

The old adversaries of our Lord, the Scribes, had taken advantage of his 
absence on the Mount of Transfiguration, to vnn a temporary triumph, 
or at least something like one, over his disciples, who were themselves 
weakened by the absence of their Lord ; and with him of three, the 
chiefest among themselves — ^those, too, in whom, as habitually the near- 
est to him, we may suppose his power most mightily to have resided. 
It was here again, as it was once before during the absence of Moses and 
his servant Joshua, on his mount of a fainter transfiguration. Then, too, 
in like manner, the enemy had found his advantage, and awhile prevailed 
against the people. (Exod. xxxii.) 

It would seem that the disciples who were lefl below had under- 
taken to cast out an evil spirit of a peculiar malignity, and had proved 
unequal to the task ; " they could not,^^ And now the Scribes were 
pressing the advantage which they had gained by this miscarriage of 
the disciples to the uttermost A great multitude too were gathered 
round, spectators of the defeat of the servants of Christ; and the strife 
was at die highest, — the Scribes, no doubt, arguing from the impotence 
of the servants to the impotence of the Master,* and they denying the 
conclusion; when suddenly he concerning whom the strife was, ap- 
peared, returning from the holy mount, his face and person yet glisten- 
ing, as there is reason to suppose, with reminiscences and traces of the 
glory which had clothed him there, reminiscences and traces which had 
not yet disappeared, nor &ded into the light of common day, — so that 
^' all the people^ when they beheld hinij teere greatly amazedJ^ Yet here 

* CalviD : ScribaB riotoret iDsultani, d«c mod6 subMuiiuuit diedpolos, sed proter- 
vioDt adversers Christum, qoasi in illorum personfi exiiuuiiU esset ejus yirtoa. 
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tb« IrnprcMoo wfak-li tlat ^c«t m^le vas ocher tinii the impreasioc of 
the eoimte&Aijce of Moses. When the mahitade nv Am as he came 
down froiTi Au moontain. the skin of bis &ee shinice. ~ dier vere afrahi 
t// fy^T/ie n:^ hlrrju* TExod. xxxir. 30.) for that gionr upon hi5 iice was 
a threaleiuLg gionr. the awful and intolerable brigfatneas of the Law. 
Bot the glon' of God shining in the iace of Christ Jesos. though awfbl 
Uxk was also an attractive glorr. full of grace and beaatr, drawring men 
to hirr^ not driving them from him : and thusw indeei, *~ all tke pe*ypU. 
whan they beheld him, were ^eatiy amazedT sach ^eams of brightness 
played around him still : vet did thev not there^^re flee from him, but 
rather, as taken with that brightness, they ^nfjtaiay to kia^ minted 
himr* (Ojmpare 2 Cor. iii. 18.) 

Yet the sight and sounds which greeted him on his return to our 
sinful world, how different were they from those which he had just left 
up^in the holy mount ! There the highest harmonies of heaven ; here 
some of the wildest and harshest discords of eartLf There he had been 
receiving honor and glory from the Father ; here his disciples, those to 
whom his work had been intrusted in his abs^ice, had been procuring 
for him, as &r as in them lay, shame and dishonor. But as when some 
great captain suddenly arriving upon a field of battle, where his subor- 
dinate lieutenants have well nigh lost the day, and brought all into a 
ho[>eless confusion, with his eye measures at once the necessities of the 
moment, and with no more than his presence causes the tide of victory 
to turn, and every thing to right itself again, so was it now. The Lortl 
arrests the advancing and victorious foe ; he addresses himself to the 
Scribes, and saying, '' What question ye with them f" takes the baffled 
and hard pressed disciples under his oil n protection, implying by his 
words, " If you have any question, henceforth it must be with me." 
But they to whom these words were spoken were slow to accept the 
challenge ; for it was one from among the multitude, the &ther of the 
suflering child, which was his only one, who took up the word, and, 
kneeling down before Jesus, declared all his own misery and his son's. 

* Tbi« it more likely than that it was the mere salatation, as Tbeophylact pro- 
ponen, of one that had been absent for awhile : though he too was not unaware of the 
right explanation : rivic 61 ^Iv 6ti fi 6^ic al-roi dtpatoripa yivofihnj dird rov furdc 
T^C fierofiop^euc, i^eihcero roiJf 6x^^c ^P^ fd dand^eaBat. B^igel with his osoal 
beauty : Tangebantur k gloriA, etiamsi nesdrent quid in monte actum essei C£ 
Marc. z. 82 ; Luc ziz. 11, nee non Ex. iv. 14 ; zzxiv. 29. Oocultam cum Deo coii- 
Tersationem faciU sentias majorem bominum erga te prodivitatem insequl 

f These mighty and wondrous contrasts have not escaped the Christian artist. 
In them lies the idea of BaphaeVs great picture of the Tranafiguratioo, and its two 
parts whkh to mightily tnstain one another. 
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St. Mark paints the whole scene with the hand of a master, and his 
account of this miracle, compared with fhose of the other Evangelists, 
would be alone sufficient to vindicate for him an original character, and 
to refute the notion of some, that we have in him only an epitomizer, 
now of one, and now of the other.* All the symptoms, as put into the 
father's mouth, or described by the sacred historians, exactly agree ¥rith 
those of epilepsy ; not that we have here only an epileptic ; but this 
was the ground on which the deeper spiritual evils of this child were 
superinduced. The fits were sudden and lasted remarkably long ; the 
evil spirit " hardly departeth from him ;" — " a dumb spirit,^^ St. Mark 
calls it, a statement which does not contradict that of St. Luke, '^ he 
suddenly crieth aul;^^ this dumbness was only in respect of articulate 
sounds ; he could give no utterance to these. Nor was it a natural de- 
fect, as where the string of the tongue has remained unloosed, (Mark 
vili. 32,) or the needful organs for speech are wanting, not a defect un- 
der which he had always labored ; but the consequence of this posses- 
sion. When the spirit took him in its might, then in these paroxysms 
of his disorder it tare him, till he foamedf and gnashed with his teeth: 
and altogether he pined away like one the very springs of whose life 
were dried up.J And while these accesses of his disorder might come 
upon him at any moment and in any place, they often e}q)08ed the un- 
happy sufferer to the worst accidents : " ofUimes he falleth into thefire^ 

* Even Augustine falk in widi this view (De Catu, Bvang., I. 1, c 2) : Dimi 
Marcus eum [M atthaeum] subaequutns tanquam pedissequus et breviator ejus yidetor. 

f Oompare the remarkable account in Luoian*s Philoptettdet, c. 16, where I can- 
not but think there is an ironical allusion to this and other cures of demoniacs by 
our Lord : ITavrcf l(rcuTtv rdv 'Zvpov Tbv iK r^f Utikaiarivrig, t6v itrl tovtuv ao^urriiVy 
daovg napahifidv KaramirrovTa^ xr/jdf rfjv aeXijvvv xal rti h^akfid diaoTpi^ovrac Kcit 
ui^pou iTtfi7r?LC^jtivovc rd arojia 6fu^ dvtanjat Koi urrorrifjiKei upTtovc M fuoBd fieyaX^ 
airaX^M^ac rdv Setvuv. There is much beside this quoted in the passage, of interest 

^ Afipatverat. If indeed this word has not reference to the stiffiiess and stark- 
ness, the unnatural rigescence of the limbs in the accesses of the disorder. Compare 
t Kin. xiil 4, LXX. Such would not indeed be the first, but might well be the sec- 
ondary meaning of the word, since that which is dried up loses its pliability, and the 
place which the word occupies makes it most probable that ^the father b describing 
not the general pining away of his son, but his symptoms when the paroxysm takes 
bioL The aeXrfvta^o/jtevotj (in other Greek eeXrfviaKoif aekrjvoplriTOL,) are mentioned 
once besides in the New Testament, (Matt iv. 24,) where they are distinguished from 
the daifiovL^ofievot. The distinction, however, whatever it was, in tiie popular lan- 
guage would continually disappear, and the father here saying of his son, aeXrivid^eTai, 
does but express the &ct, or rather the consequence, of his possession. Of course 
the word originally, like fiavia (from /invrf) aud lunaticus, arose from the wide-spread 
belief of the evil influence of the moon (Pt. cxzl 6) oo the human frame. (See 
CaEUZKa*s Symholik^ v. 2, p. 571.) 
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and oft into the water *'^ In St. Mark the father attributes these fits to 
the direct agency of the evil spirit: ^^ofttimes it hath cast him into the 
Jire, and into the waters, to destroy him ;" yet such calamities might 
equally be looked at as the natural consequences of his unhappy condi- 
tion.* 

But when the father told the Lord of the ineffectual efforts which 
the disciples had made for his relief^ " / spake to thy disciples that they 
should cast him o%U, and they could not^^ he with a sorrowful indignation 
exclaimed, " faithless generation, how long shall I be with you f how 
long shall /suffer youP^ And here we have two different applications 
of these words. Some, as for instance Origen, apply them to the disci- 
ples, and them alone ; they suppose that our Lord speaks thus, grieved 
and indignant at the weakness of their faith, and that even so brief a 
separation from him had shorn them of their strength, and left them 
powerless against the kingdom of darkness; and the afler discourse 
(Matt. xvii. 20) seems to make for such an application. Others, as 
Chrysostom, and generally the early interpreters, would pointedly ex- 
clude the disciples from the rebuke; and they give it all to the sur- 
rounding multitude, and certainly the term " generatiorC^ seems to point 
to them, though less personally, than as being specimens and represen- 
tatives of the whole Jewish people, the father himself coming singularly 
forward as an example of the unbelieving temper of the whole genera- 
tion to which he pertained, (Mark ix. 22,) and therefore being an especial 
sharer in the condemnation. In St. Mark indeed it is primarily addressed 
to him : " He answereth him, and saith, faithless generation ;^^ yet the 
language shows that the rebuke is intended to pass on to many more. 
And indeed the most satisfactory explanation is that which reconciles 
both these views ; the disciples are not exclusively aimed at, nor chiefly, 
but rather the multitude and the father : they, however, are included in 
the rebuke; their unfaithfulness and unbelief had brought them, for the 



* These extracts will abundantly justify what was said above of the symptoms 
of this child's case being those of one taken with epilepsy. Caelius Aurelianus {Morb. 
Chr(m.y 1. 1, c. 4) : Alii [epileptici] puUicis in locis cadendo fcedantur, adjuncUs etiam 
ezternis periculis, loci causft prsscipites dati, aut in flumina vel mare cadentes. And 
Paulus iEgineta, the last of Uie great physicians of the old world, describing epilepsy, 
(1. 8, c. 13,) might almost seem to have borrowed his account from this history : Mor- 
ims comitialis est convulsio totios corporis cum prindpalium actipoum Iseaione,. . . . 
fit h«BC affect io maximd pueris, postea ver6 etiam in adolescentibos et in vigore coo- 
aistentibus. -Instante vcar6 jam symptomate oollaptio ipsis derepente cootigit et coa- 
Tulsio, et quandoque nihil significans ezdamatio mai^vri^ i^po^eif Luke iz. 89). Pra&- 
dpuum vero ipsorum ognum est oris spuma Qierd d^povy Luke is. 89 ; c£ Lccuv'a 
PhUopseudes, c. 16.) 
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time, back to the level with their nation, and they must share with them 
in a common reproach. " How long shall I be with you f* are words 
not so much of one longing to put off the coil of flesh,* as rather of 
a master, complaining of the slowness and dulness of his scholars. 
'^ Have I abode with jou all tins time, and have you profited so little by 
my teaching ?" feeling, it may be, at the same time, that till their task 
was learned, he could not leave them, he must abide with them stiU.f 
We may compare his words to Philip, " Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip 1" (John xiv. 9.) 

And now he says, "• Bring him unto me." As the staff in Crehazi's 
hand could not arouse the dead child, but the prophet himself must 
come and take the work in hand, before ever a cure can be wrought, so 
must it be now. Yet the first bringing of the child to Jesus causes 
another of the fearful paroxysms of his disorder, so that " he fell on the 
ground and wallowed, foaming.'*^ The kingdom of Satan in small and 
in great is ever stirred into a fiercer activity by the coming near of the 
kingdom of Christ. Satan has great wrath, when his time is short.| 
But as the Lord on occasion of another difficult cure (Mark v. 9) began 
a conversation with the sufferer himself seeking thus to inspire him 
with confidence, to bring back something of calmness to his soul, so 
does he now with the representative of the sufferer, the &ther, it being 
impossible, from his actual condition, to do it with himself: " How long 
is it ago since this came unto him T' But the father, answering indeed 
the question, that it was ^^of a ehild^^ and for the stirring of more pity, 
describing again the miserable perils in which these fits involved his 
child, yet ill content that any thing should come before the healing, if a 
healing were possible, having, too, present before his mind the recent 
failure which the disciples had made, added, *' If thou, if thou more than 
these, canst do any thing, have compassion on us, and help w." He says 
" ««," so entirely is his own life knit up with his child's life : as the 
Canaanitish woman, pleading for her daughter, had cried, ** Have mercy 
on me.^^ (Matt. xv. 22.) Yet at the same time he reveals by that " |^' 
how he had come with no unquestioning faith in the power of the Lord 
to aid, but was rendering the difficult cure more difficult still by his own 
doubting and unbelief. 

* Jerome (Comnk in McUth., in loc) : Kon quod tsedio superatuB sit, et maosuetiis 
ac mitis ; . . sed quod in similitndinem medici si iBgrotiim videat contra sua pneoepta 
se gerere dicat : XJaqnequo aocedam ad dommn toam, quousque ariia perdam iiyu- 
riam ; me aliud jubente et te aliud perpetrante ! 

f Bengel : Festinabat ad Patrem : nee tamen abitmn se fiioere posae sciebat, 
priosqaam discipulos ad fidem perdoxisBet Molesta erat tarditas eonun. 

X Calvin : Qao propior affulget Christi gratia, et effieadua agit, e6 impoteDtiiii 
forit Sataa 
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Our Lord's answer is not without its difficulty, especially as it ap- 
pears in the original, but the sense of it is plainly the following ; " That 
' \f of thine, that uncertainty whether this can be done or not, b to be 
resolved by thee and not by me. There is a condition without which 
this thy child cannot be healed ; but the fulfilling of the condition lies 
with no other than thyself The absence of faith on thy part, and not 
any overmastering power in this malignant spirit, is that which straitens 
me ; if this cure is hard, it is thou that renderest it so. Thou hast 
said, If /can do any thing; but the question is, ^ If thou canst believe f 
this is the hinge upon which all must turn'' — and then with a pause, 
and no merely suspended sense as in our translation,* follow those fur- 
ther words, ^^All things are possible to him that believe th.'''* So that faith 
b here, as in all other cases, set as the condition of healing ; on other 
occasions it is the &ith of the person ; but here, that being impossible, 
the father's is accepted instead ; even as the Syrophenician mother's in 
the room of her daughter's. (Matt. xv. 22.) Thus the Lord appears, 
in Ol&hausen's words, in some sort a f&aisun^^ ^krsug, helping the birth 
of faith in that empty soul. And now, though with pain and with sore 
travail, it has come to the birth, so that the &ther exclaims, '^ Lord, 1 
believe ;'*'* and then the little spark of faith which is enkindled in his 
soul revealing to him the abysmal deeps of unbelief which are there, 
he adds this further, " Help thou mine unbelief y\ For thus it is ever : 
only in the light of the actual presence of grace in the soul does any 
man perceive the strength and prevalence of the opposing corruption. 
Before he had no measure by which to measure his deficiency. Only 
he who believes, guesses aught of the unbelief of his heart. 

But now, when this condition of healing is no longer wanting on his 
part, the Lord, meeting and rewarding even the weak beginnings of his 
feith, accomplishes the cure. We may observe, in Christ's address to 
the foul spirit, the majestic ^^ I charge thee ;^^ no longer one whom thou 
mayest dare to disobey, against whom thou mayest venture to struggle, 
but I, the Prince of the kingdom of light, " charge thee^ come out ofkim^ 
Nor is this all : he shall ^^ enter no more into Aim." Christ bars his re- 
turn ; he shall not take advantage of his long possession, presently to oome 
back (Matt. xii. 45) and re-assert his dominion ; the cure shall be per- 
fect and lasting. Most unwillingly the evil spirit departs, seeking to 

* The words, I imagine, Bhoold be pointed thoa : rd, el dvvaaai vurrevaai' ndvm 
dward r^ irurreioin-i, and Bengel enters rightly into the constructioQ of the first 
clause, explaining it thus : Hoc, si potes credere, res est : hoc agitur. Calvin : Ta 
me rogas ut subveniam quoad pbtero; atqui inexhaostum virtotis fontem in me 
reperies, si modo afferas satis amplam fidei iinensnram. 

t AuouBTiKi, Serm, 43, c 6, 1, 
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destroy that which he can no longer retain ; as Fuller, with wit which 
is in season and out of season, expresses it, ^ like an outgoing tenant 
that cares not what mischief he does."* So fearful was this last parox- 
ysm, so entirely had it exhausted all the powers of the child, " that h$ 
was as one dead; and mant/ said^ He is dead; hut Jesus took him by ih$ 
hand^^ and from that touch of the Lord of life there came into him 
life anew : even as we often elsewhere find a reviving power to be 
by the same channel conveyed. (Dan. x. 8, 9 ; Rev. i. 17 ; Matt. xvii. 
6—8.) 

Afterwards the disciples asked privately how it came to pass that 
they were baffled in the attempts which they had made to accomplish 
the cure, since they were not exceeding their commission, (Matt. x. 8,) 
and had on former occasions found the devils subject to them ; and the 
Lord tells them, because of their unbelief^ because of their lack of that 
to which, and to which only, all things are possible. They had made 
but a languid use of the means for stirring up and strengthening faith ; 
while yet, though their locks were shorn, they would go forth, as before 
against their enemies, being certain to be foiled whensoever they en- 
countered, as they did here, an enemy of peculiar malignity ; for the 
phrase ^' this kind^'* marks that there are orders of evil spirits, that as 
there is a hierarchy of heaven, so is there an inverted hierarchy of hell, 
llie same is intimated in the mention of the imclean spirit going and 
taking ''*' seven other spirits, more vncked than himself,'*^ (Matt. xii. 45 ;) 
and at Ephes. vi. 12, there is probably a climax, St. Paul mounting 
up from one degree of spiritual power and malignity to another. "7%t« 
klnd^^ he says, ^^goeth not out but by prayer and fasting ^ The faith 
which shall be effectual against this must be a faith exercised in prayer, 
that has not relaxed itself by an habitual compliance with the demands 
of the lower nature, but often girt itself up to an austerer rule, to rigor 
and self-denial. 

But as the secret of all weakness is in unbelief, so of all strength is 
faith ; and this our Lord teaches them when he adds, '^ For verily I say 
unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it shall remove; and 

* Gregory the Great (Morale L 82, c 19): Ecoe earn non discerpfterat cCUn 
tenebat, exiens discerpeit : quia nimimm tunc pejus cogitationes mentis dQaniat, cCUn 
jam egressai divioft virtute oompolsus appropinqoat. Et qaem matus possederat, 
cum clamoribus deserebat : quia plerumque ciim possidet, miuora tentamenta irrogat : 
ciim verd de corde pellitur, acriori iufestatioDe perturbat C£ Horn, 12 in Euk^^ and 
H. de Sta Victore ; Dum puer ad Domioum aocedit, eliditur : quia oonversi ad Do- 
minum plerumque a daemomo gravius polsantor, ut vel ad vitia reducantur, vel de 
su& expulsione se vindicet Diabolos. 
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fiotking shall be impossible unto youJ*^ The image re-appears with 
some modifioations, Luke xvii. 6; and St. Paid probably alludes to 
these words of his Lord, I Cor. xiii. 2. Many explain ^^ faith as a 
grain of mustard seed " to mean lively faith, with allusion to the keen 
and biting powers of that grain.* But it certainly is not upon this 
side that the comparison is to be brought out ; rather, as Maldonatus 
rightly remarks, it is the smallest faith, with a tacit contrast between a 
grain of mustard seed, a vefy small thing, and a mountain, a very great 
That smallest shall be effectual to work on this largest. The least spir- 
itual power shall be potent for the overthrow of the mightiest powers 
which are merely of this world. 

* AuguBtine {8erm. 246) : Modicum yidetor granum sinapis ; nihil coDtemtibiliuB 
adBpecto, nihil fortius gusto. Quod quid est aliud, nisi nuudmus ardor et intima Tis 
fidei in ecclesiA ? 



XXVIII. 

THE STATER IN THE FISH'S MOUTH. 

Matt, xyil 24 — 27. 

This miracle finds a place only in the Gospel of St. Matthew, and a 
nearer contemplation of its features will- show why we might even be- 
forehand have expected to meet it, if in one only, then in that which is 
eminently the theocratic Gospel. But its significance has oftentimes 
been wholly missed, and the entire transaction emptied of its higher 
meaning, robbed too of all its deeper lessons, by the assumption that 
this money which was demanded of Peter was a civil impost, a tribute 
owing, like the penny of a later occasion, (Matt. xxii. 19,) to the Roman' 
emperor ; and the Word " tribute^''* used in our translation, rather up- 
holds this error, and leads men's thoughts in the wrong direction, — ^and 
to consider it this civil impost, instead of what it truly was, a theocratic 
payment, due to the temple and the temple's God. And this error has 
brought in with it and necessitated another : for, as the only means of 
maintaining any appearance of an argument in our Lord's words, it has 
been needful to understand the kingly dignity, the royal birth, on the 
ground of which Christ here exempts himself from the payment, to be 
his Davidical descemt, and not, as it is indeed, his divine. 

It is true that this erroneous interpretation has been maintained by 
some, I may say by many expositors, ancient and modem, of high au- 
thority ; yet rather, it would seem, in most cases, from not having the 
true interpretation, which carries conviction with it, before them, than 
from deliberately preferring the other. Thus Augustine adduces this 
passage in connection with Rom. xiii. 1 — ^7, " Let every soul be subject 
to the higher powers .... Render, therefore, to all their dues, tribute 
to whom tribute is due," — and finds in it a motive for a willing obedi- 

* In the origiDsl, rd SidpaxfM, 
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ence on the part of the faithful to the civil power ;* and Qemeiit of 
Alexandria draws from it the same lesson. Origen, too, supposes it a 
civil payment ; and Jerome, also, throughout takes this wrong standing 
point from which to explain this miracle ; so too, in modem times, Mal- 
donatus, who is aware of, but distinctly rejects, the correcter interpretation. 
— ^being here, for once, at one with Calvin, the great object of his polem- 
ical hatred. The last, however, upholds this view in a modified fonn, 
— ^he supposes that the money claimed was indeed the temple dues, but 
yet which now had been by the Romans alienated from its original des- 
tination, they compelling the Jews to pay it into the Roman treasnry.f 
This, however, as will be seen, is historically incorrect, that alienation 
not having taken place till a later time.J 

The arguments for the other interpretation, both external and inter- 
nal, are so prevailing, as hardly to leave a residue of doubt upon any 
mind before which they are fairly brought. For, in the first place, this 
didrachm was exactly the sum§ which we find mentioned Exod. xxx. 
11 — 16, as the ransom of the soul, to be paid by every Israelite above 
twenty years old, to the service and current expenses of the tabernacle, 
or, as it aflcrwards would be, of the temple. || It is true that there it 

* De Catechiz. Rud.^ c. 21 : Ipse Dominus ut nobis hujus sansB doctrina pneberet 
ozempliim, pro capite homiois, quo erat indutus, tributom solvere dod dedignatus est 
Clemens of Alex. (Pcsdag. L 2, Potter's Ed., v. 1, p 172) : Tdv ararrjpa role re/Mvcu^ 
doilf, rd Kaiaapoc uttoSoOc r^ Kataapt. 

f Ita quasi alienati essent Judaei k Dei imperio, profanis tyrannis solvebant sacrum 
centum in Lege indictum. 

X Add to these Wolf (CVircs, in loc.), who has the wrong interpretation ; and Pe- 
titus (Grit. Sac., 9, 2666) : Cora k Lapide ; and only the other day, and after any 
further mistake seemed impossible, Wieseler {Chronol. Synoptey p. 265, sqq.) has re- 
turned to the old error. The true meaning has been perfectly seized by Hilary 
{Comm. in Matth., in loc.) by Ambrose (Ep. 7, ad Justuniy c 12), and in the main by 
Chrysostom {In Matth., Horn, 54,) and Theophylact, who yet have gone astray upon 
Num. iii. 40 — 61 ; and in later times by Cameron {Orit Sac, in loc.), by Freher (Orit 
8ae., V. 9, p. 8633), by Hammond, who has altogether a true^nsight into the matter, 
Grotius, Lightfoot, Bcngel, Michaelis, and last of all by Olshausen, and Mr. Qreswell 
{Dissert, v. 2, p. 876). 

g It is true that in the Septuagint (Exod. zzx. 18) it is ijfuav tov didpaxfiov. But 
this arises from their expressing themselves, as naturally they would, according to the 
Alexandrian drachm, which was twice the value of the Attic. (See Haxmoxd, in loa) 

I The sum there named is a half shekel Before the Babylonian exile, the shekel 
was only a certain weight of silver, not a coined money : in the time, however, of the 
Maccabees, (1 Mace xv. 6,) the Jews received the privilege, or won the right, from 
the kings of Syria of coining their own money, and the shekels, half shekels, and 
quarter shekels now found in the cabinets of collectors are to be referred to thia period. 
Hiese growing scarce, and not being coined any more, it became the custom to eeti- 
mate the temple dues as two drachms, (the dldpaxfwv here required,) a sum actually 
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seems only to have been ordered to be paid on the occasions, which 
most probably were rare, of the numbering of the people. But whether 
from such having been the real intention of the divine Legislator, or 
from a later custom which arose only after the Babylonian captivity, it 
had grown into an annual payment. Some have thought they found 
traces of it earlier, — and, indeed, there seem distinct notices of it, 2 
Kin. xii. 4; 2 Chron. xxiv. 5, 6, 9; and all the circumstances of what is 
there described as the collection which ^^ Moses the servant of God laid 
upon Israel in the wilderness," seem to make for the supposition.* At 
Nehemiah x. 32, the circumstance that it is a third part of a shekel, and 
not a half, which they agree to pay, makes it more questionable, as they 
would scarcely have ventured to alter the amount of a divinely institu- 
ted payment ; yet the fact that it was yearly, and that it was expressly 
for the service of the house of God, would lead us to think that it can 
be no other payment which is meant ; and they may have found an ex- 
cuse for the alteration in their present distress. Josephusf mentions 
that it was an annual payment in his time ; and Pbilo, who tells us how 
conscientiously and ungrudgingly it was paid by the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, as well as by the Jews of Palestine, so that in almost every city 
there was a sacred treasury for the collection of these dues, some of 
which came from cities beyond the limits of the Roman empire ; and 
then at certain times there were sacred messengers selected from among 

somewhat larger than the half shekel, as those that have compared together the 
weighU of the existing specimens of each have found ; thus Josephus {Antt^ L 8, a 8, 
§ 2) : 'O di aUXo^, vofiuffxa 'Eftpaiuv dv, ^Amsutc dixerai dpaxfui^ riaaapac. As the 
produce of the miracle was to pay for two persons, the sum required was four drachms, 
or a whole shekel, and the aran^Q found in the mouth of the fish is just that sum. It 
indeed often bore the name of rerpadpaxfioc. Jerome : Siclus autem, id est stater, 
habet drachmas quatuor. It is almost needless to say that this stater is not the gold 
coin that more accurately bears that name, which would have been equal not to four, 
but to twenty, drachms ; but rather, as is said above, the silver, tetradrachm, which 
in later times of Greece, came to be called a stater. That other stater, equal to the 
Persian daric, would have been worth something more than sixteen shillings of our 
money, this three shillings and threepence. (See the Diet, of Or, and Bom, Antt, 
8. Yv. Drachma and Stater, and Winbr's Real Worterbueh, s, v. SekeL) It is curi- 
ous that Theophylact should seem ignorant of what this stater is. Some think it, he 
says, a precious stone which is found in Syria. 

* So Dathe ; Michaelis (JTos. JReehtf v. 8, p. 202) questions or denies it 
f Anitf I 18, c. 9, § 1. The time appointed for the payment was between the 
15th and 25ih of the month Adar (March), that is, about the feast of the Passover. 
Yet no secure chronological conclusions in regard to our Lord's ministry can be woo 
from this ; as, through his absence from Capernaum, the money might have been for 
some time due. Indeed, in all probability, the feast of Tabernacles was now at 
hand. 
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the worthiest to bear the collected money to Jerusalem.* It was onljr 
aflcr the destruction of that city, that Yespasiaa caused this capitation 
tax to be henceforward paid into the imperial treasury, instead of the 
treasury of the temple, which now no longer existed. 

The words of Josephus on this matter are as explicit as can be ; 
these words I will quote, as the only argument produced against this 
scheme is, that it was before the present time, and as early as Pompey, 
that these moneys were diverted from their original destination, and 
made payable to the Boman treasury. Of Vespasian he say8,f " He 
imposed a tribute on the Jews wheresoever they lived, requiring each 
to pay yearly two drachms to the capitol, as before they were wont to 
pay them to the temple at Jerusalem.'' But of Pompey he merely 
says, that " he made Jerusalem tributary to the Romans,''^ without any 
mention whatever of his laying hands on this tax, of which we have al- 
ready seen that abundant evidence exbts that it continued long after his 
time to be rendered to the temple. Not otherwise indeed could Titus, 
when he was reproaching the Jews with the little provocation which they 
had for their revolt, have reminded the revolters how the Romans had 
permitted them to collect their own sacred impost8.§ 

We may observe again that it is not the publicans that are said to 
come demanding this tribute, which would have been the natural appel- 
lation of the collectors, had they been the ordinary tax-gatherers, or this 
the ordinary tax. And the tone again of the demand, *' Doik not your 
master pay the didrachm ?'^'^\ b hardly the question of a rude Roman tax- 
gatherer, who nad detected any one in the act of evading, as he thought, 
the tax ; but exactly in keeping, when the duty of paying was a moral 
one, which yet if any declined, there was scarcely at hand any-power to 
compel the payment.^ 

♦ De Monarchy L 2 : ^Uponofinol rOv xPVImtuv^ 6qiorivitiv hrucpiBhfTtc, TTie 
whole passage reminds one much of the collection, and the manner of the transmia- 
sion, of the gifts of the fiuthful in Achaia to Jerusalem by the hands of PauL We 
find from Cicero's oration Pro Flaeco, (c 28,) that one accusation made against the 
latter was that he prevented the transmission of these temple dues to Jenisalem. 
He bears incidentally witness to the universality of the practice : CClm aurom, Ju- 
dseorum nomine, quotannis ex Italic et ex omnibus vestris provindis Hieroeolymam 
ezportari soleret, Flaccus sanzi edieto, ne ex AsiA exportari lioeret 

jBell.J»d,l 7,c.6, §6. 

X Anttt 1 14^ c 4, § 4. Td fthf *Upo<T6?jvfjui inore^ ^pov To/io/bcc hnufcev, 

§ Aaafioh>yelv vfuv hrl r^ 6e^ inirpirlfafiev. 

I Tc^ SiSpaxfM, with the article, as something perfectly well known : in the pinral 
the first time, to mark the number of didrachms that were received, being one from 
each person ; on the second, to mark the yearly repetition of the payment from eadi. 

^ Kuinoel {in loe.) who may be numbered among the right interpreters of tint 
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But the most prevailing ailment of all, that this was God's money 
which should be rendered to God, and not Cesar's which was to be ren- 
dered to Cesar, is, that there would be no force whatever in the Lord's 
conclusion, " 7%en are the children free,^ as giving him this exemption, 
unless it was from dues owing to God, and not to Cesar, that by the pre^ 
ceding process of argument he was claiming his freedom. As a Son in 
his own house, he affirmed his exemption from the first. How could he 
on this ground have claimed immunity from the last ? on the ground, 
that is, of being the son of him on whose behalf the tax was claimed. 
For he was no son of Cesar. He might indeed have asserted his immu« 
nity on other grounds, though that he would not, since he had come 
submitting himself during his earthly life to every ordinance of man.^ 
But this claim which he does put forward, only holds good on the suppo- 
sition that the payment is one made to God. They who maintain the 
contrary interpretation are driven to say that it is his royal Davidical 
descent, on the score of which he claims this immunity. But neither 
can this stand : for the argument then would be, that because Jesus is 
one king's son, therefore he is exempted from the tribute owing to 
another king, and that other, one of a hostile dynasty, — ^in itself a most 
insufficient argument, and certainly not that of the sacred text: ^^ Of 
whom do the kings of the earth take custom or tribute ? of their ovm chih 
dren or of strangers ? Peter saith unto him, Of strangers, Jesus saith 
unto him, Then are the children free^* 

We may presume, then, that our Lord and Peter, with others also, 
it is most probable, of his disciples, were now returning to Capernaum, 
which was "his city," after one of their usual absences.f The Lord 
passed forward without question, but the collectors detained Peter, who, 
having lingered a little behind, was now following his Lord. Chrysos- 
tom suggests that their question may be a rude and ill-mannered one : 
" Does your Master count himself exempt from the payment of the or- 
dinary dues? we know his freedom : does he mean to exercise it here?" 
yet on the other hand it may have been, as I should suppose it was, the 
exact contrary. Having seen or heard of the wonderful works which 
Christ did, they may really have been uncertain in what light to regard 

passage, observes this : Exactores Romani acerbiiiB haud dubid ezegissent tributum 
CiBsari solvendum. And in the Rabbinical treatise especially relating to the manner 
of collecting these does, it is said : Placid^ k quovis semisidnm expetierunt Gro- 
tiils : Credibile est moltos, quia non cogebantur, id onus detrectAsse. 

♦ Augustine {Qucut, Evang., L 1, qu. 23) helps it out in another way : In omni 
regno terreno intelligendum est liberos esse regni filios . . . Mult6 ergo magis liberi 
esse debent in quolibet regno terreno filii regni illius, sub quo sunt omnia regna terreoa. 

f See Mr. Gekbwxll*s JHsmrtatums, ▼. 2, p. 874, seq. 
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him, whether to claim from him the money or not, and in this doubting 
and inquiring spirit, they may have put the question to Peter. Hub 
Theophylact suggests. But afler all, we want that which the history 
has not given, the tone in which the question was put, to know whether 
it was a rude one or the contrary. To their demand Peter, overhasty, 
as was so oflen the case, at once replied that his master would pay the 
money. No doubt zeal for his master's honor made him so quick to 
pledge his Lord : he was confident that his piety would make him 
prompt to every payment sanctioned and sanctified by Grod's Law. 

Yet at the same time there was here on the part of the apostle a 
failing to recognize the higher dignity of his Lord : it was not in this 
spirit that he had said a little while before, '' Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God." He understood not, or at least for the time 
had lost sight of, his Lord's true position and dignity, that he was a Son 
over his own house, not a servant in another's house — ^that he was the 
Head of the theocracy, not one of its subordinate members, so that it 
was to him in his Father that payments were to be made, not /ram him 
to be received. This last had been out of all reason ; for he who was 
to be a ransom for all other souls, could not properly give a ransom for 
his own.* It was not for him who was " greater than the temple," and 
himself the true temple, (John ii. 21,) identical with it according to its 
spiritual significance, and in whom the Shechinah glory dwelt, to pay 
dues for the support of that other temple built with hands, which was 
now fast losing its significance, since the true tabernacle was set up, 
which the Lord had pitched and not man. 

It is then for the purpose of bringing back Peter, and with him the 
other disciples, to the true recognition of himself, from which they had 
in part fallen, that the Lord puts to him the question which follows; 
and being engaged, through Peter's hasty imprudence, to the rendering 
of the didrachm, which now he could scarcely recede from, yet did it in 
the remarkable way of this present miracle — a miracle which should 
testify that all things served him, from the greatest to the least, even to 
the fishes that walked through the paths of the sea, — ^that he was Lord 
over nature, and having nothing, yet in his Father's care for him, was 
truly possessed of all things. f Here, as so often in the life of our Lord, 

* Ambrose {Ep. 7, c. 12, Ad Jiutum) : Hoc est igitnr didraduna, qaod ezigebaiar 
aecuodiim leg^m : Bed non debebat illud filioB regis, sed alienus. Quid enim se 
Cbristus redlmeret ab hoc mundo, qui venerat ut tolleret peocatum mundi f Quid 
se k peccato redlmeret, qui descenderat, ut omnibus peocatum dimitteret f . . . Quid 
se redimeret k morie, qui carnem susceperat, ut morte suA omnibus resurrectiooem 
adquireret t Cf. Enarr, in P$. zlviii. 14. 

t The grand poem whidi Tholuck has translated from the Pertiao Myatic (JBift* 
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the depth of his poverty and humiliation is lightened up bj a gleam of 
his glory. And thus, by the manner of the payment, did he re-assert 
the true dignity of his person, which else by the payment itself might 
have been obscured and compromised in the eyes of some, but which it 
was of all importance for the disciples that they should not lose sight of, 
or forget. The miracle, then, was to supply a real need, — slight, in- 
deed, as an outward need, for the money could assuredly have been in^ 
some other and more ordinary ways procured; but as an inner need,, 
most real: in this, then, differing in its essence from the apocryphal 
miracles, which are continually mere sports and freaks of power, having 
no ethical motive or meaning whatever. 

And we may see this purpose of our Lord's coming clearly out from 
the very first. He did not wait for Peter to inform him what he had 
done, and to what he had engaged him ; but as soon as " he was come 
into the house, Jesus preventedy^ or anticipated, his conamunication, 
showing that he was acquainted with it already, — ^that he was a dis- 
cemcr of the thoughts of the heart, — that it was for him as though he 
had been present at that conversation between his disciple and the collec- 
tors of the money.* Preventing him thus, he said, " What thinkest ihouj^ 
Simon ? on what principle hast thou been promising this for me ? is not 
all the analogy of things earthly against it? Of whom do the kings of 
the earth^'' (with an emphasis on these last words, for there is a silent 
contrasting of these with the King of heaven, as at Ps. ii. 2,) ^ toJce 

thensammlunff am der MorgerU. Mi/$t, p. 148,) tells exactly the eame story, namely^ 
that all nature waits on him who is the friend of God, so that all things are his, and 
his seeming poverty is but another side of his true riches ; only that what there is 
only in idea, is here clothed in the flesh and blood of an actual fact I can giye bat 
a most inadequate extract : 

Adham n>rahiin saas eintt am Meeresstraod, 
Nahte doit alB Bettler rich lein Bldnchgewandl 
Pldtzlich triU ein Emir mit Gefolg' ihn an^ 
Der vormala dem Seelenkdnlg ttDtertban, 
KiiBst den Fum ibm, and wird alaobald yerwlnt, 
Da den Bcheich er in der Katt* ansichtlg wird. 
Den, dem elnst gehorchi' ein weites Landgeblet, 
Stauuend er Jetzt seine Kutte n&hen sleht. 
• • • • 

Draofder Scheich die Nadel pldtzlich wirft ln*B Meer, 
Raft dann laot : Ihr Fitche, brtngt die Nadel her t 
Alsbald ragen honderttanaend KJbpt* berror, 
Jeder Fiach bringt eine goldne Nadel vor. 
Nan der Scheich mit Kmst sich zn dem Emir kehrt: 
Wondent da dlch noch, daas ich die Katt* begehrt T 

* Jerome : Antequ&m Petrus suggeret, Dominus interrogat, ne scandalisentnr 
disdpuli ad postulationem tributi, quum yideant earn noeae qu» abaeote ae gesta sunt. 
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cuiiom or tribute P* Girist argues here from the less to the greater, 
from things earthly to thmgs heavenlj, not as though the things earthly 
oould prove the things heavenly ; but, since those are the shadows of 
these, from the shadow concluding the Ibrm of the substance. And 
when Peter confessed that it was not of their own diildren, but *^ of 
strangers^^] then at once he brought him to the conclusion whither he 
was leading him, that '' the children^^ or as it would be better, " the 
sons," were "^«f .*'{ . 

But this plural, ^ the tons^ and not ^ the Son,*^ has sometimes been 
brought against the interpretation, which would make our Lord to have 
had himself and himself only, as the only-begotten Son of Grod, in his 
eye when he thus spake. Yet it is obvious that while he is mj^lrmg a 
general statement of the worldly relations from which he borrows his 
analogy, and by which he is helping the understanding of his disciples, 
as there might be not merely one but many sons to a worldly king, or 
as there are many kings of whom he is speaking, so was it natural for 
him to throw his speech into a plural form ; and it is just as natural, 
when we come to the heavenly order of things which is there shadowed 
forth, to restrain it to the singular, to the one Son ; since to the King of 
heaven, who is set against the kings of the earth, there is but (me, the 
only-begotten of the Father.§ And the explanation, namely, that he 

* K^vaoCf the capitation tax ; riT^ij customs or tdls oo goods. 

f There is no doubt a difficulty in finding exactly the right translation for 6X3^4^-' 
piuv. For it is not so strong as our *' ttrangen,** or the alieni of the Yulgate, or 
Luther's von Fremdea It means to express no more than those that are not the vloi, 
that stand not in their nearest and most immediate relation to the king (qui noo per- 
tinent ad familiam Regis: Euinoel). So Hammond, "other folk,* and De Wette^ 
▼on ihren Sohnen, [which is better than Luther^s von ihren Kindem,] oder tod deo 
andem Leuten. Compare for this use of d^iXorpioc, Sirac xL 29. Gfrorer, (IHe ffeU, 
Sage, y. 2, p. 66,) stumbling at the whole account, finds fault with this interpre- 
tation, because forsooth the Jews were not d^Xorpioi, — as though they were not so 
in comparison with Christ : and, again, because they too were viol Qeov, — as though 
they were so in any such sense as he was. It is most true that from his standing 
point, to whom there is nothing in Christ different from another man, the narratiTe 
•does, in his own words, " suffer under incurable difficulties." 

X With a play on the words, which is probably much more than a mere play, and 
rests upon a true etymology, so witnessing for the very truth which Christ b asserting 
here, we might say in Latin, liberi sunt liberl (Liberi, the children, so called in 
opposition to the household, the servi : Faxnin>*8 Lot WorUrimehf s. ▼. liber.) Hiom 
very words do occur iii the noble Easter hymn beginning, 

Oedant JosU signs lactfts. 

§ Grotius observes rightly that it is the locus communis, which is to aooomtt for 
the plural : Plurali numero utitur, non quod ad alios earn extendat libertateno, sed quod 
•omparatio id ezigebat, sumta non ab unios sed ab omnium Regom mors ac 009* 
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intends to extend the liberty to his poeple, to all that in this secondary 
sense are the sons of Grod, cannot be admitted : for it is not the fact 
concerning dues owing to God. Nor even if this discourse had relation 
to a civil payment, would it be true ; however such an interpretati(m 
might be welcome to Anabaptists,* having found &vor also with some 
of the extreme Romish canonists, as an argument for the exemption of 
the clergy from payments to tihe state, although others among themselves 
truly remark that it must include all the £sdthful or none.f It is not 
thus, not as one of many, not as the first among many sons, but as the 
true and only Son of God, he claims this liberty for himself; and '' we 
may observe by the way, that the reasoning itself is a strong and con- 
vincing testimony to the proper Sonship, and in the capacity of Son to 
the proper relationship of Jesus Christ to the Father, which those who 
deny that relationship will not easily evade or impugn.^ There is in 
these words the same implicit assertion of Christ's relation to God as a 
different one from that of other men, which there is throughout the 
parable of the Wicked Husbandman, in the distinction which is so 



snetudine. The best defence of the deaying to the plaral in the applicatioa of th« 
words is that made by Oooceios: Christus ostendit nee ee, quitFiiius Dei est, obligari 
ad didrachma solvendom, tanquam Xvrpw animie busb, nee suos diseipolos, qui ab 
ipso hsreditant libertatem, et non argento redimontur (Es. liL 8) sed predoso ipsios 
sanguine (1 Pet l 18, 19) et facti sunt filii Dei vivi (Hos. L 10) amplios teneri ad 
seryitutem figura. Olahausen follows him in this. 

* The Anabaptist condosioas whtdi might be drawn firom an abuse of the paa- 
sage, are met oo right general grounds by Aquinas (Swn, Tkeol., 2* 2*, 104, art 6,) 
though he has not any very predse insight into the meaning of this history. Miltoo 
{Defmee of the People of England, c. 8) makes exceedingly unfair use of thii 
passage. 

f Tirinus (in loc.) : Nam pari jure omnes justi, immo omnes Christian! exempt! 
essent Michaelis affirms that, others too have pushed these words to the asserting the 
same liberty ; for he tells a story {Moeaieehe Reehi, y. 8, p. 210) of haying himseli^ 
in trayelling, seen a Pietist cheat the reyenue before his eyes ; and when he asked him 
how he could find conscience to do so, the other defended himself with these words, 
** Then are the children free" The story is, unhappily, only too welcome to him. 

X Greswell's Diteert., y. 2, p. 786. Chrysostom uses the same argument I know 
not whether any use was made of this passage in the Arian controyersy by those 
who were upholding the Catholic faith ; but Hilary, a confessor and standard-bearer, 
for the truth in that great conflict, does distinctly bring out how the Godhead of 
Christ is involyed in this argument {Comm, in Matth^ in loc.) : Didrachma tamquam 
ab homine poscebatur & Christo. Sed ut oetenderet Legi se non esse subjectum, fd 
in 96 patemcB dignitatis glariam eontettaretur, terreni privilegii posuit ezemplum * 
censu aut tributis regum filioe non teneri, potiusque se redemtorem anim<B nostm 
corporisque esse qu&m in redemptiooem sul aliquid poetulandum ; quia B«gis Filinrn 
extra communionem oporteret esse reliquoram. 
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markedly drawn between the son and the servants of the householder : 
and these statements on the matter, which are thus, as it were, bedded 
deep in Scripture, assumed as the foundation of further superstructures, 
not lying on the sur&ce, or contained in single isolated expressions, 
will always carry with them a peculiar weight. It is true that for the 
unbelieving, for those that are determined not to be convinced, there is 
always a loop-hole of escape, as from other declarations, so also from 
these; in the present instance, the plural ^^fOfui" afibrds for those who 
seek*it the desired opportunity of evasion. 

But under this protest Christ will pay the money ; '' Lest we should 
offend them, lest they should say we despise the temple, or should count 
that we are come to destroy the law," — lest they who knew not the aw- 
ful secret of his birth, should imagine that he was using a fidse liberty ;* 
or even lest it might appear unseemly if he went back from th^t to which 
his follower had engaged him, he will pay it. Thus will he provide 
things honest in the sight of men. There was no need, only a becom- 
ingness, in the payment ; in the same way as there was no necessity 
for his baptism ; it was that whereto of his own choice he willingly 
submitted ; nor yet for the circumcision which he received in his flesh ; 
but he took on him the humiliations of the law, that he might deliver 
from under the law. And here comes out the deeper meaning of the 
Ix)rd not paying for himself only, but for Peter, the representative of 
all the faithful, — ^^/or me and for M«e;" — he came under the same 
yoke with men, that they might enter into the same freedom which was. 
his.f But, as on other occasions, at his presentation in the temple, 
(Luke ii. 22 — ^24,) and again at his baptism, there was something more 
than common which should hinder the misimderstanding of that which 
was done ; — at the presentation, in Simeon's song and Anna's thanks- 
giving : at the baptism, first in John's reluctance to baptize him, and 

* Chrysostom {Horn. 64 in Joh.) understands in a remarkably different way these 
words, " Lett toe should offend them;*' lest, when this secret o£ oar heavenly birth» 
and our consequent exemption from tribute is told them, they should be unable to 
receive it ; lest 'we should thus put a stumbling-block in their way, revealing to them 
something which they were altogether unable to receive. 

f Ambrose (Ep. 7, c. 18, Ad Juttum): Ideo didrachmum solvi jubet pro ee et 
Petro, quia uterque sub Leg^ generati. Jubet ergo secundjlm Legem solvi, ut eoe 
qui sub Lege erant redimeret And Augustine, on the words which he found Fs. 
exxzvil 8: Domine, retribues pro me, adduces this history, saying, Nihil debebat; 
pro se non reddidit, sed pro nobis reddidit ; and again {8erm 165, c 7) : Mysterimn 
hitebat : Ohristus tamen tributum non debitum persolvebat Sic persolvit et mortem ; 
non debebat, et persolvebat Ille nisi indebitum solveret, nunquam noa 4 deNto 
Hberaret Jerome {Comm, in Matth.^ in loc.) : Ut ostenderetur similitodo cam^ dum 
codum et servus et Dominus pretio liberatur. 
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then in the opened heaven and the voice from thence ; — so also is there 
here a protest of Christ's immunity from the present {Payment, first in 
his own words, " Then are the children free^'* and next in the novel 
method by which he supplies the emei^ent need.* 

For putting back Peter to his old vocation, he says, ^'^Qo thou to the 
sea, and cast a hook, and take up the Jish that first cameth up ;f and 
when thou hast opened his mouthy thou shall find a piece of money ^'' or " a 
stater," as it is in the margin. It is remarkable, and a solitary instance 
of the kind, that the issue of the bidding is not told us : but we are, of 
course, meant to understand that at his Lord's command Peter resumed 
his old occupation, went to the neighboring lake, cast in his hook, and 
in the mouth of the first fish that rose to it, found, according to his 
Lord's word, the money that was needed. " That taJee^^ and give unto 
tkern for me and /A^e."§ He says not " for us," but as elsewhere, " I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father ; and to my God and your God," 
(John XXV. 17,) so does he use the same language here ; for while he 
has made common part with his brethren, yet he has done this by an 
act of condescension, not by a necessity of nature; and for them it 
greatly imports that they should not confound the two, but see ever 
clearly that here is a delivered and a deliverer, a ransomed and a ran- 
somer, however to the natural eye it may seem that there are two who 
alike are ransomed. 



* Bengel: In medio acta submissioiiis emicat majeatas. And Clarius: Reddit 
ergo ceneum, Bed ex ore pisds aooeptun^ ut agnoflcatur majeetas. So too Origen 
(Camm. in MaUK, in loc.) recognises a saving of the Lord's dignity in the mode of 
the payment Of course, when we speak of t^iis saving of his dignity, it is of a saving, 
not for his own sake, but for men's, since it is most important for them that they think 
not unworthily of him. In other cases, where misapprehension was possible, we find 
a like care for this. (John xi 41, 42.) 

f This does not mean the first that he drew up with his line, but the first that 
cueended from the deeper waters to his hook. 

X Moule {Heraldry of Fish) gives the natural mythology connected with this 
miracle. He says, " A popular idea assigns the dark marks oq the shoulders of the 
haddock to the impression left by St Peter with his finger and thumb, when he took 
the tribute money out of the fish's mouth at Oapernaum ; but the haddock certainly 
does not now exist in the seas of the country where the miracle was performed .... 
The dory, called St Peter's fish in several countries of Europe, contends with the 
haddock the honor of bearing the marks of the apostle's fingers, an impression trans- 
mitted to posterity as a perpetual memorial of the miracla The name of the dory 
is hence asserted to be derived fi-om the French adori, worshipped. 

§ Observe the dvrl Ifiov Koi oovy (cf. Matth,, zx. 28,)--another proof that we 
have here to do with the ransom for persons, a price given in their stead, with a 
reference to the original institution of this payment, and so another argument, if that 
were needed, for the correctness of the view maintained at the outset 
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As has been observed on the miraculous draught of fisl^es, the mira- 
cle does not lie only in a foreknowledge on the Lord's part that so it 
should be in the first fish which came up, for it was not merely that he 
foreknew the fact ; but he himself, by the mysterious potency of his 
will, which ran through all nature, drew the particular fish to that spot 
at that moment, and ordained that it should swallow the hook. Compare 
Jon. i. 17, " The Lord kxid prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah.'' 
Thus we see the sphere of animal life unconsciously obedient to his 
will ; that also is not out of God, but moves in him, as does every other 
creature. (1 Kin. xiii. 24 ; xx. 36 ; Amos ix. 3.) 

All attempts to get rid of a miracle, and to make the Evangelist to 
be telling, and meaning to tell, an ordinary transaction, as the scheme 
for instance of Paulus, who will have it that the Lord bade Peter go 
and catch as many fish as would sell for the required sum, and who 
maintains that this actually lies in the words, — all such, it is at once 
evident are hopelessly absurd.* Yet, on the other hand, it is an idle 



* His honesty and his Greek keep admirable company. U^Qrov l)fivv be takes 
collectively, primum quemqae piscem, dvoiiac rd arS/ia aOroO solvens eom ab hamo^ 
eifp^aeic arar^pa vendendo piscem statera tibi oomparabis. This has not even the 
merit of novelty ; for I find the same scheme mentioned in Kochse's AnaUcta (in 
loc), published in 1766 : Piscem capies quem pro statere vendere poteris. In a later 
work, however, Paulus desires to amend his plea, and dvoiiac rd arofia is do longer, 
opening the fish's mouth to take out the hook, but, opening thine own mouth, t. &, 
crying the fish for sale, airrov (adverbially) there, upon the spot, eifprjcti^ orar^pa tboa 
wilt earn a stater. Another of the same sdiool (see Eoinoel, in lot) will have that 
the whole speech is a playful irony on the Lord's part, whereby be would show Peter 
the impossible payment to which he has pledged him, when money they had Done m 
hand ; as though h^ had said, *' The next thing which you had better do is to go and 
catch us a fish, and find in it the piece of money which is to pay this tax ibr which 
you have engaged," — not as meaning that he should actually do this, bat as a sligfat 
and kindly rebuke. It was reserved, however, for the yet more modem or mythic 
school of interpreters to find other difficulties here besides the general one of there 
being a miracle at aU. "Bow," exdaims one of the chiefest of these^ (STEAinB» 
Leben Jeiu, v. 2, p 196,) "could the fish retain the stater in its mouth t the coin 
must needs have dropt out while it was opening its jaws to swallow the hook : toad, 
moreover, it is not in the mouths, but in the bellies, of fishes that predona things are 
commonly found." Such is the objectlan against whidi this history is to prove too 
weak to stand 1 It can only be matched with the objectioo which another interpreter 
makes to the historic accuracy of the account of Daniel and the lion's dea ; namely, 
that if a stone was laid at the mouth of the den, the lions must needs have been sirf^ 
focated, — so that nothing will satisfy him but that the den's mouth most have been 
by this stone hermetically sealed Surely to anticipate the above diffieoltj, and to 
evade it, Juvencus gives dvol^ac rd trrofiOf with this variation, 

Hi^ns psndsntnr tcwW^MMtrslis wmttritt 
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and unwarranted multiplication of miracles, to assume that the stater 
was created for the occasion,* and it is in fitct a stepping out of the re- 
gion of miracle altogether into that of absolute creation ; for in the 
miracle, as distinguished from the act of pure creation, there is always 
a nature-basis to which the divine power which works the wonder, more 
or less closely links itself That divine power which dwelt in Christ, 
restored, as in the case of the sick and blind ; it multiplied, as the 
bread in the wilderness; it ennobled, as the water at Gana; it quickened, 
as Lazarus and others ; it brought together, as here, by wonderful coin- 
cidences, the already existing ; but, as far as we can see, it formed no 
new limbs ; it made no bread, no wine, out of nothing ; it created no 
new men : it did not, as &r as our records reach, pass over on any one 
occasion into the region of absolute creation. f 

The allegorical interpretations, or rather uses, of this miracle, for 
they are seldom meant for more, have not in them much to attract, nei- 
ther that of element,! with which Theophylact mainly agrees, that each 
skilful fisher of men will, like Peter, remove the coin of pride and 
avarice and luxury, from the mouth of them whom they have drawn 
up by the hook of the Gospel from the waste waters of the world ; nor 
yet that which St. Ambrose brings forward, wherein the stater plays 
altogether a different, indeed, an opposite part ;§ nor has Augustine*8| 
more to draw forth our assent. The miracle is rich enough already in 
meaning and in teaching, without our seeking to press it further. 

* So does Sebi Sdimidt, {Fa$cic Diu., p. '796.) Cbrysostom (JSbm. 87 in Joh,) 
has ft like explaofttioo of the fish which the disciples find ready upon the shore (John 
zzi. 9) ; ia the sftme wsy many assume that Christ not merely gave sight to, hot 
made organs of visioo for, the man who was bom blind. (John ix.) 

t The accounts are numerous of precious things being found in the bellies oC 
fishes. The story of Pdycrates* ring is well known ; (Herod., L 8, c 42 ;) and in 
Jewish legend Solomon, having loet his ring of power, recovered it in the same mies- 
pected way. (Ennnaniosa'B Enideekt. JuderUkf v. 1, p 860.) Augustine (2>tf Oh, 
J)eif L 22, c 8) gives the account of a like incident in his own day, in which he seei 
a proridential dealing of Gtod to answer the prayer, and sup)>ly the need, of one oC 
his servants. 

X PcBdag,, L 2, v. 1, p. 172, Potter's ed. Cf. Obiobt, Chnm. in MaiUL, for the 
same. 

§ HexaenLf L 6, a 6: Ide6 misit retia, et oomplexus est Stephanum, qui de 
Evangelio primus asoendit [t6v dvap6vTa irp^ov] habens in ore suo staterem justi- 
tisB. Unde coofessione ooostanti damavit, dioens : Eoce video ccbIos apertos, et Filinm 
homims stantem ad dezteram Del So Hilabt, Cfomm, in MaUK, in loc. 

I Enarr, in P%. czzzvil 8 : Primum surgentem de marl, prinuigenitam k mortals ; 
for by him, he says, with the error which runs through his whole interpretation, ab 
ezactione huju% sem/t liberamur. 
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John xl 1 — 54. 

The &ct of this miracle being passed over altogether by the first three 
Evangelists, — a miracle so memorable in itself, so weighty too in its 
consequences, since the final and absolute determination to put the Lord 
out of the way resulted immediately from it, — this must ever remain a 
mystery : the utmost that can be hoped is to surest some probable 
solution of the omission. The following among the explanations which 
have been ofiered have found most favor. First, It has been said by 
some that the three earlier Evangelists, writing in Palestine, and while 
Lazarus was yet alive, or at least while some of his family yet sur- 
vived, would not willingly draw attention, and it might be, persecution 
upon them ; but that no such causes hindered St John, who wrote at a 
much later period, and out of Palestine, from bringing forward this 
miracle. The omission on their part, and the mention upon his, will 
then be a parallel to a like omission and mention in regard of the disci- 
ple who actually smote ofi* the ear of the high priest's servant. Only 
St John mentions that it was Peter who did it (xviii. 10.) This is 
Olshausen's view, and that of Grotius before him, who refers to John 
xii. 10, in proof of the danger that ensued to Lazarus firom being this 
living witness of Christ's power. But how &r-fetched a theory is this ! 
At the furthest it would apply only to the Gospel of St Matthew ; that 
of St. Mark was probably written at Rome, and for the Grentile Quia- 
tians, certainly not in Palestine; as little was that of St Luke, which 
was addressed to his friend Theophilus, whom many intimations in that 
Gospel would make us conclude to have lived in Italy. Moreover, the 
existence of that danger, and of those snares against his life, while the 
miracle and the impression of the miracle were yet firesh, is no proof of 
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• 

their existence long years afteh The tide of things had swept onward ; 
new objects of hostility had arisen : — ^not to say that if there wob danger, 
and if the danger would have been thus augmented, yet Lazarus was 
now a Christian, and would not have shrunk from that danger, nor 
would those who truly loved him have desij*ed to save him from the post 
of honorable peril. For what else would it have been, but to have 
shrunk from confessing Christ, for him to have desired that a work 
which revealed so much of the glory of the Lord should remain un- 
told, lest some persecution or danger might from the telling accrue to 
himself] 

Others again, feeling this explanation to be insufficient, have ob- 
served how the three earlier Evangelists have confiaed themselves 
almost entirely to the miracles that the Lord wrought in Galilee, leaving 
those wrought in Jerusalem and its neighborhood nearly untouched, and 
that so they came to omit this.* It is perfectly true that they did so. 
But this is not explaining, it is only stating in other words the fact 
which has to be explained ; and the question still remains. Why they 
should have done so ? and to this it is difficult to find now the satis&c- 
tory answer. 

In the house of Martha at Bethany, for St. Luke (x. 38) speaks of 
her as if alone the mistress of the house, the Lord had oflen found a 
hospitable reception ; and not in the house only ; he had found too a 
place in the hearts of the united and happy family which abode under 
that roof ; and he loved with a peculiar human affection ^' Martha, 4ind 
her sister, and Lazarusy^ It was to Bethany, afler the day's task was 
over in the hostile city, that probably he was oflen wont to retire for 
the night; (Mark xi. 11 — 19;) its immediate nearness to the city, — ^it 

* Thus NsANDKB, Lehen Jewu, p. 857. ' 

f Here, as throughout the Evaogelical history, there is an exceeding scantiness in 
all the circumstantial notices concerning the persons mentioned ; that onlj being re- 
lated which was absolutely necessary to make the history intelligible ; and all atten- 
tion being directed to the portraying the spiritual life and what bore upon this. 
Whether Martha was an early widow, with whom her sister, and Lazarus, a younger 
brother, resided, or what other may have been the constitution of the household, it it 
impossible to c^etermine. — I cannot at all consent with Mr. Greswell's ingenious essay, 
On the Tillage of Martha and Mary, {Diuerty v. 2, p. 645,) of which the aim is to 
prove that in St John's designation of Lazarus, airb BtjOavUtc means one thing, the 
present place of his residence, and ix r^c Kufiijg tiapiac icai tidpdac another, the vil- 
lage of his birth, which be accounts to have been some Galiksan village, where the 
Lord had before been entertained by the sisters, (Luke x. 88,) and firom whence they 
had migrated to Bethany, during the later period of his ministry ; — ^well worthy aa 
the essay is of perusal 
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WAS not more than fifteen furiongs diahafi — allowmg him to return 
thither betimes in the morning. And in the circle of this &iiulj, with 
liarj, who "sst at his feet and heard his worda," inth Martha, who 
was onl J divided between this and the desire to paj as much outward 
honor as she coold to her divine guest, with Lazarus his frioid, we maj 
think of him as often wont to find rest and refreshment, after a daj 
^nt amid the contradiction of sinners, and among the men who daOj 
mistook and wrested his words. 

But now there has fidlen a cloud upon this happy household of love; 
for not they even whom Christ loves are exempt from their share of 
earthly trouble and anguish ; rather are they bound over to it the more 
surely. Lacanv Is sick ; and the sisters in their need turn to him, whom, 
it may be, tiiej have themselves proved to be a helper in every time 
of trouble, whom at any rate they have beheld to be such in the ex- 
tremest needs of others. He is at a distanoe, beyond Jordan, probably 
at Bethabara, having withdrawn thither from the fury of his adversa- 
ries ; (John X. 39, 40 ; c£ John L 28 ;) but the place of his conceal- 
meDt, or retirement rather, is known to the friendly &mi]y, and they 
send a messenger with these tidings, " Lotd^ behold^ he wham ihau lo9e$t 
is sick" Very beautiful is it to observe their confidence in him ; they 
take it for granted that this announcement will be sufficient, and say no 
more ; they do not ui^e him to come ; they only tell their need, as 
being sure that this will be enough ; he does not love, and forsake them 
whom he loves.* It is but a day's journey from Bethabara to Bethany, 
so that they securely count that help will not tarry long. 

The words with which the Lord receives the message, and whidi 
we are to take as spoken, in the hearing indeed of the apostles, yet 
primarily to the messenger, and for him to bring back to them that sent 
him, " This sickness is not unto deaih^^^\ are purposely enigmatical, and 
must have greatly tried the faith of the sisters. For by the time that 
the messenger returned, it is probable that Lazarus was already dead. 
Sorely therefore must this confident assurance that the issue of the sick- 
ness should not be death, have perplexed them. Gould it be that their 
divine friend had deceived them, or had been himself deceived ? Why 
had he not made the issue certain by himself coming, or, if aught had 
hindered that, by speaking that word which even at a distance was 
effectual to heal, that word which he had spoken for others, for those 

* Augustine {In En, Joh^ Trad, 40): Noa dizemnt, YenL Amanti enim tan- 
tammod6 nantiandom fait. . . .Suffidt nt noTeria ; non enim amas, et deaeria. 

\llp^$avarw. So IJohn t. 16 ; cf. 1 Kia xvu 17 ; and 2 Kia zz. 1 (LXX.)^ 
where of Hesekiah it is said, ^fifi6aTrtatif elf Bavarov, 
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that were well nigh strangers to him, and they had been saved ? But 
as with so many other of the divine promises, which seem to us for the 
moment to come to nothing and utterly to fail, and this because we so 
little dream of the resources of the divine love, and are ever limiting 
them by our knowledge of them, so was it with this word,^— a perplex- 
ing riddle, till the event had made it plain. Even now, in the eyes of 
him who saw the end from the beginning, that sickness was not unto 
death ; as they too should acknowledge that it was not, when they 
should find that death was not to be its last issue, but only a momrat 
of transition to a restored, and a higher life than any which yet Lazarus 
had lived ; — a higher life, for when Christ declares the meaning of that 
sickness, that it was ^^for the glory of Ood^ that the Son of God might be 
glorified thereby ^^^ he certainly includes in this ^^ glory of Ood^"* the per- 
fecting for Lazarus of his own spiritual being, as we cannot doubt that 
it was perfected through these wondrous events of his existence. This 
was his hard yet blessed passage into life. That which was the decisive 
crisis in his spiritual development was also a signal moment in the 
gradual revelation of the glory of Christ unto the world. The Son of 
God was first glorified in Lazarus, and then on him, and through him to 
the world. (Compare the exact parallel, John ix. 2, 3.) 

It has been sometimes proposed to connect ver. 5 with what goes 
before, so making it to contain an explanation of the message, and of the 
ready confidence which the sisters show in the Lord's help ; or some- 
times, as by Olshausen, with the verse following ; and then St. John 
will be bringing out into the strongest contrast the Lord's love to the 
distressed family at Bethany, and his tarrying notwithstanding for two 
days where he was, even after the message claiming his help had 
reached him. The Evangelist will in that case be suggesting to the 
thoughtful reader all that is involved in this love which waited so long, 
ere it would step in to save. But I am inclined to think that Maldona- 
tus has caught a truer view of the sequence of thought, when he connects 
this verse not with the one^ but with the two which follow. He under- 
stands St. John to say, Jesus loved Martha and the others ; when there- 
fore he heard that Lazarus was sick, he abode indeed two days where 
he was, but ^* then after that eaith he to hie disciples, Let us go into Ju<iea 
again.^^ To conceive any other reason for his tarrying where he was 
those two days, than that he might have room to work that great mira- 
cle, is highly unnatural. Sometimes it has been assumed that he had 
in hand some great work for the kingdom of God where he was, some 
work which would not endure to be left, and which therefore he could 
not quit for the most pressing calls of private friendship. (See x. 41, 
42.) But he could have healed with his word at a distance as easily as 
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by his actual presence ; and this tarrying was rather a part of the se* 
vere yet &ithfld discipline of divine love ; he would let the need oome 
to the highest before he interfered. We have frequent instances of the 
like. He comes in with his mighty help, but not till every other help 
has failed, till even his promise has seemed to the weak fiuth of men to 
have failed and come utterly to nothing. 

But now, when all things are ready for him, he will return to Judea 
again. The wondering and trembling disciples remonstrate ; it was but 
now tliat he escaped instant death at the hands of his Jewish foes ; it 
was the necessity of withdrawing from their active malice which brought 
him here, and will he now afiront that danger anew 1 In these their 
remonstrances with their Lord, their entreaties that he should not return 
to the scene of his former perils, there spake out indeed truest love to 
him ; but with it were mingled apprehensions for their own safety, as 
is revealed in ver. 16, where Thomas takes it for granted that to re- 
turn with him is to die with him. We must keep this in mind, if we 
would understand our Lord's answer to their remonstrance, " Are there 
not twelve hours in the day f" or, rather, " Are not the hours of the day 
twelve V* — in other words, " Is there not a time which is not* cut short 
or abridged by premature darkness, but consists of twelve full hours,* 
during any part of which a man may walk and work without stumbling, 
being enlightened by the light of this world, by the natural sun in the 
heavens ? Such an unconcluded day there is now for me, a day during 
any part of which I can safely accomplish the work given me by my 
Father, whose light I, in like manner, behold. So long as the day, the 
time appointed by my Father for my earthly walk, endures, so long as 
there is any work for me yet to do, I am safe, and you are safe in my 
company." The passage which yields the most helps to fix its mean- 
ing, is the very similar one spoken under similar circumstances of dan- 
ger, John ix. 4. And then, at ver. 10, leaving all allusion to himself 
and contemplating his disciples alone, he links another thought to this, 
and warns them that they never walk otherwise than as seeing him who 
is the Light of men, — ^they never walk as in the night, — ^they undertake 
no task, they affront no danger, unless looking to him, unless they can 
say, The Lord is my Light ; for so to do were to involve themselves in 

* Maldonatos : Cerium esse atqae statum spatium Dei, qnod mm«t iu>n potnt ; 
duodecim enim constare horis ; intra id spatium si quis ambulat,' sine periculo unbo- 
lare. Calvin : Yocatio Dei instar lucis diunue est, quae nos errare vel impingere noo 
patitur. Quisquis ergo Dei Terbo obtemperat, nee quidquam aggrediturnisi ejua juara, 
Olum quoque habere cgbIo ducem et directorem, et h&c fiduciA securd et intrepid^ viam 
arripere potest Qt Ps. zc 11. Grotius: Quant6 ergo magis tut6 ambalo, qui prat- 
Imoentem mihi habeo luoem supracoelestem, ac diyinam cognitionem Paiemi propositi t 
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sure peril and temptation. The final words which explain why such a 
walker in the night should stumble, " because there is no light in him^'^ 
are a forsaking of the figure which would have required something of 
this kind, " there is no light above him ;''. but in the spiritual world it is 
one and the same thing not to see the light above us, and not to have it 
in us : for the having it here is only the reflex and the consequence of 
seeing it there. (Cf. 1 John ii. 8 — 11.) 

We are not to suppose that the Lord receives new and later tidings 
from the house of sickness, announcing that it is now the house of death, 
and by this supposition to explain the new communication which he 
makes to his disciples. But by the inner power of his Spirit he knows 
how it has fared with his friend ; '* Lazarus is dead^'^ or, as Christ first 
expresses it, speaking in the heavenly tongue, " sleepeth ;" " but I go^"* 
he adds, " that I may awake him out of sleep."*^ Thus simply does he 
speak of the mighty work which he is about to accomplish ; so does he 
use concerning it a language which shall rather extenuate than exalt 
his greatness : it is but as a sleep and an awakening. The disciples, how- 
ever, misunderstood his words, and thought that he spake of natural 
sleep, an indication often of a favorable crisis in a disorder, and which 
they assume to be such here ; " Lord, if he sleep, he shall do welU^* 
What need then, they would imply, that their beloved Lord should ex- 
pose himself and them to peril, when his presence was not required, 
when all was going favorably forward without him? Hereupon the 
Lord explained to them that he spake of another sleep, even the sleep of 
death, from which he was going to awaken Lazarus. The image of death 
as a sleep is so common, belongs so to the natural symbolism of all 
nations, that it was no difiiculty in the image itself which occasioned the 
misimderstanding upon their part ; but while it was equally possible for 
them to take his words in a figurative or in a literal sense, they erro- 
neously took them in the latter.f They make an exactly similar mi»- 



* So Chrysostom, and Grotiua : Diflcipuli omnimodd quiBrunt Dominam ab isto 
itinere avocare. Ideo omnibus utuntur argumenlLi. 

f The use of the term KoifuiaBai in this sense is abundantly frequent in the Old Tes- 
tament, and not less in the New, as Matt zxviL 62 ; Acts vil 60 ; ziii. 36 ; 1 Cor. 
vii. 89 ; zl 80 ; zv. 6, 18, 20, 61 ; 1 Thess. It. 18, U, 16 ; 2 Pet iiL 4. So we have 
KoifjLTiaig for the sleep of death, Sirac. zlri. 19. There is but one example of a use of 
i^TTvl^eiVt similar to the present, namely, in the remarkable passage. Job zir. 12 : 
'Avdpoiroc di KOtftfjOelc oh fit^ dvaary io^ dv 6 olpavb^ ob fi^ avfi^^j Koi o{>k i^vrnfia" 
d^aovTcu i^ fTiTov airuv. The nearest motive to this image may probably hare been 
the likeness of a dead body to coo sleeping. Yet there may well lie in it a deeper 
thought, of the state of the dead being that of a sleep— not indeed a dreamless 
sleep ; but the separation of the soul from the body as the appointed and indeed 
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take, though one involviiig a greater lade of spiritual insight, Matt xvi. 
5—12. *^ Then said Juui unto them plainly, Lagarus is dead ;^ antici- 
pating at the same time a difficulty which might have risen up in their 
minds, namely, why he was not there to save him. Through his ab- 
sence there should be a higher revelation of the glory of God than 
could have been from his earlier presence ; one that should lead them, 
and in them all the Church, to higher stages of faith, to a deeper recog- 
nition of himself as the Lord of life and of death: ^lam gladjor your 
sokes that I was not there, to the intent that you may believej*^ He is 
glad that he was not there, for had he been upon the spot he oould not 
have suffered the distress of those that were so dear to him to reach the 
highest point, but must have interfered at an earlier moment. 

When he proposes to gp to him now, it is plain that in the mind of 
one of the disciples at least the anticipation of death, as the certain con- 
sequence of going, is not overcome. In the words of Thomas to his 
fellow-disciples,* when he finds the perilous journey determined on, 
" Let us also go, that we may die with him,^^ there is a remarkable mix- 
ture of faith and unfaithfulness, — faith, since he counted it better to die 
with his Lord, than to live forsaking him, — ^unfaithfulness, since he con- 
ceived it possible that so long as his Lord had a work to accomplish, 
he or those in his company could be overtaken by any peril which 
should require them to die together. Thomas was, most probably, of a 
melancholic, desponding character ; most true to his Master, yet ever in- 
clined to look at things on their darkest side, finding it most hard to raise 
himself to the standing point of faith, — ^to believe other and more than 
what he saw, (John xiv. 5 ; xx. 25,) — to anticipate higher and more 
&vorable issues than those which the earthly probabilities of an event 
promised.! Men of all temperaments and all characters were within 
that first and nearest circle of disciples, that they might be the repre- 

neoessary organ of its activity, may and must bring aboat, not a sospenuon, bat a 
depression, of the consciousness. Wherefore the state of the soul apart firom the 
body is neyer considered in the Scripture as itself desirable, nor as other than a state 
of transition, the Scripture acknowledging no true immortality apart firom the resur^ 
rection of the body. (See Olshauskv, in toe.) 

* IvfifiodrjT^ is used but this once in the New Testament Orotius makes fur* 
aifToO, with Lazarus ; but dwoOdvofiev fui* airroe, as Bialdonatus well brings out, indi- 
cates fellowship not merely in death, but in dying, which was impossible in the case ol 
Lacams, who was already dead. I know no other interpreter who shares this view. 

f Maldonatus : Theodor. Mopsuest Chrys. et Euthymius reetd fortasse indicant 
hoc verba, quamvis magnam audacia speciem prs se fbrant, noo audads sed timidi 
esse hominis, amantis tamen Christum, k quo eum certum mortis, at putabat, perico- 
lum avellere non posset Bengel : Erat quasi medius inter hanc yitam et mortem, 
sine tristitiA et sine latitiA paratus ad moriendnm ; noo tamen sine fida 
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sentatives and helpers of all tliat hereafter, through one difficulty and 
another, should attain at last to the full assurance of &ith. Very beau- 
tifully Chrysostom* says of this disciple, that he who now would hardly 
venture to go with Jesus as far as to the neighboring Bethany, after- 
wards without him travelled to the ends of the world, to the farthest 
India, daring all the perils of remote and hostile nations. 

Martha and Mary had not, probably, ventured to send to the Lord 
for help, till the sickness of their brother had assumed a most alarming 
character, and he had most likely died upon the same day that the mes- 
senger announcing his illness had reached the Lord, else he would 
scarcely have been four days in his grave when Jesus came. The day 
of the messenger's arrival on this calculation would be one day ; two 
our Lord abode in Persea after he had dismissed him, and one more he 
would have consumed in the journey from thence to Bethany ; — for it 
was not more than the journey of a single day from the one place to the 
other. Dying upon that day, he had, according to the custom of the 
Jews, which made the burial immediately to follow on the death, been 
buried upon the same daj^, as a comparison of this verse with ver. 39 
clearly shows.f (Cf. Acts v. 6—10.) 

But before the arrival of him, the true Ck)mforter, other comforters, 
some formal, all weak, had arrived.^ It was part of the Jewish cere- 
monial of grie^ which was all most accurately def]ned,§ that there 
should be numerous visits of condolence, a great gathering of friends 
and acquaintance, not less than ten, as in the case of a marriage com- 



* In JoK, Horn. 62. 

f This was speedier than with the Greeks, among whom a speedy borial was 
counted as an honor done to the dead ; (see Bxokir's CkarikleM, v. 2, pp. 178, 179 ;) 
yet it did not take place generally till the second or third day after doUh. (See the 
Diet, of Or. and Rom. Antt^ s. v. Funus.) ^ 

X St John's mention of the nearness of Bethany to Jerusalem, (not above two of 
our miles,) is to account for the fiu:t that so many of the Jews from thence should 
haye been assembled round Martha and Blary. 'A^ irepl VLapBav koX lAaplav, to signify 
Martha and Mary themselves and no other, is a Gredsm of the finer sort, which is 
familiar to all Olshausen, not denying this, is yet inclined to think that here the 
phrase may indicate that before the mourners from the comparatiyely more distant 
Jerusalem had arriyed, there had already assembled some such, of their own sex, 
probably of their own kin, from Bethany itself, to whom the later coming joined 
themselves. Tholuck and Liicke take the same view of the phrase. Cf Acts ziiL 
18 : 02 irepl rdv IlavAov, ** Paul and his company." 

§ Thus the days of mourning were to be thirty, of these the three first were days 
of weeping (fletus) ; the seven next days of lamentatum (planctus) ; and the remainder 
till the thirtieth, more generally of mourning (mcBror). 
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panj, round those that were mourniog for their dead ; (1 Chron. vii. 
22 ;) sometimes, and on the part of some, a reality, yet oftentimes also 
for the mourners a most weary and burdensome form.* Job's comfort- 
ers give witness how little sympathy there sometimes existed with the 
sufferers. At times, too, it was a bitter mockery, when the authors of 
the grief professed to be the comforters in it. (Gen. xxxvii. 35.) But noir 
he comes, who could indeed comfort the mourners, and wipe away tears 
from the eyes. Yet he comes not to the house ; that had been already 
occupied by those who were for the most part alien, if not hostile, to 
him : and not amid the disturbing influences of that uncongenial drde, 
would he have his first interview with the sorrowing sisters find place. 
Probably he tarried outside the town, and not very far from, the spot 
where Lazarus was buried, as indeed seems implied by the suppoaltion 
of the Jews, that when Mary went to meet him, she had gone to the 
grave, (ver. 31.) Abiding there, he may have suffered the tidings to 
go before him that he was near at hand. 

When it is said that Martha, hearing 6f his approach, '' went and met 
him, but Mary sat stilt in the h(yuse,^^ we are not in this hastening of the 
one, and tarrying of the other, to trsice, as many have done,f the dif- 
ferent characteristics of the two sisters, or to find a parallel here with 
Luke X. 39. For when Mary on that former occasion chose to sit still, 
it was because it was at the feet of Jesus that she was sitting ; this 
nearness to him, and not the sitting still, was then the attraction. The 
same motives which kept her, on that other occasion, in stillness there, 
would now have brought her with the swifl impulses of love to the place 
where Jesus was. And moreover, no sooner did Mary hear that her 
Lord was come than " she arose quickly and came unto him,^ (ver. 29,) 
for it is evident that Martha's words, '* The Master is come^ and caileth 
for thecy'*^ (ver. 28,) are the first intimation which Mary receives of the 
arrival of their heavenly friend. So Chrysostom, who says " It was 
not that Martha was now more zealous, but Mary had not heard." 
This much characteristic of the two sisters there may very probably 
be in the narrative, namely, that Martha, engaged in active employment 
even in the midst of her grief, may have been more in the way of 
hearing what was happening in the outer world, while Mary, in her 
deeper and stiller anguish, was sitting retired in- the house, and less 
within the reach of such rumors.^ 

* See LioHTrooT, (in loo.) for the maimer in which it had hardened into a dzy 
and heartless formality. 

f As Bengel, who here for once seems at fiiult) aoooonting for Mary's ittiiqg 
* still thus: Erat animo sedatiore. So also Tbolnck. 

X Maldonatns thinks that tt is with this veiy purpose that her iittiog still is 
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I know not whether it is an accident of the narration which b fuller 
at one place than at the other, or whether it belongs to the characteristic 
touches which escape us at the first glance, but of which Scripture is 
so full, that nothing should be said of Martha's falling at the* Lord's 
feet, while this is noted of her sister, (ver. 32.) Martha too is roady 
to change words with Christ, but the deeper anguish of Mary finds ut- 
terance in that one phrase, the one thought which was uppermost in the 
heart of either : " Lord^ if thou hadst been here, my brother had hot 
died;'*'' and then she is silent. For it is the bitterest drop in their whole 
cup of anguish, that all this might have been otherwise : had this sick- 
ness befallen at another moment, when Christ was nearer, had he been 
able to hasten to their aid so soon as he was summoned, all might have 
been averted, they might have been rejoicing in a living, instead of 
mourning over a dead, brother. Yet even now Martha had not alto- 
gether renounced every hope, though she ventures only at a distance to 
allude to this hope which she is cherishing still. " But I know that even 
noWj'^^ now, when the grave was closed upon him, ** whatsoever thou wilt 
ask of Ood, Ood will give it thee,^'* High thoughts and poor thoughts of 
Christ mingle here together ; — ^high thoughts, in that she sees him as 
one whose effectual fervent prayers will greatly prevail — ^poor thoughts, 
in that she thinks of him as obtaining by prayet what indeed he has by 
the oneness of his nature with God.* 

With words which yet are purposely ambiguous, being meant for 
the trying of her faith, Jesus assures her that the deep, though unut- 
tered longing of her heart shall indeed be granted, — " Thy brother shall 
rise again,^"* But though her heart could take in the desire for so great 
a boon, it cannot take in its actual granting ; it shrinks back half in 
unbelief from the receiving it.f She cannot believe that these words 
mean more than that he, with all other faithful Israelites, will stand in 
his lot at the last day ;' and with a slight movement of impatience at 



mentioned yer. 20, as an explanation of her not having been in the way of hearing, 
and 80 not having heard, of our Lord's arrival, and therefore not hastening with her 
sister to meet him. He says : Quia enim dixerat Martham obviam Ohristo prooessisse, 
ne quis miraretur, aut Mariam accusaret quod non et ipsa prooessisset, excosat earn 
tacitd, dicens sedisse domi, ideoque nihil de Chrisii adventu oognovisse. Martha 
enim cognovit, quia credibile est domo aliquil causA fuisse progressam, et solent qui 
foris in publico versantur, mnltos colligere nmiores, quos ignorant, qui domi delitescont 

* Grotius : Et hie infirmitas apparet Putat ilium gratiosum esse apud Deum, 
non autem in illo esse plenitudinem DivinsB potestatis. 

f How remarkable an instance of the like we have. Acts xiL The Church could 
pray for Peter's deliverance (v. 6) ; but could not believe its prayer heard and him 
delivered (ver. 16). 
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siieh cold comfort, comfort that so little met the present longings of 
her heart, whieh were to have her brother now, she answers, ^ I know 
that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last dayP In all this 
there was much of carnal ; hers was as yet an earthly love, clinging pas- 
sionately to the earthly objects of its afiection, and needing infinitely 
to be exalted and purified. Unless the Lord had lifted her into a higher 
region of life, it would have profited her little that he had granted her 
heart's desire.* What would it have helped her to receive back her 
brother, if again she were presently to lose him, if once more they were 
to be parted asunder by his death or her own % This lower boon would 
only prove a boon at all, if he and she were both made partakers of a 
higher life in Christ ; then indeed death would have no more power 
over them, then -they would truly possess one another, and for ever: 
and to this the'wondrously deep and loving words of Christ would lead 
her. They are no unseasonable preaching of truths remote from her 
present needs, but the answer to the y^r-^ deepest need of her soul ; they 
would lead her from a lost brother to a present Saviour, a Saviour in 
whom alone that brother could be truly and for ever found. ^ I am ike 
Resurrection and the Life; the true Life, the true Resurrection; Uie 
everlasting triumphs over death, they are in me — ^no distant things, as 
thou spakest of now, to find place at the end of the world ; no things 
separate or separable from me, as thou spakest of lately, when thou de- 
siredst that I should ask of another that which I possess evermore in 
myself. In me is victory over the grave, in me is life eternal : by 
&ith in me that becomes yours which makes death not to be death, but 
^nly the transition to a higher life." 

Such, I cannot doubt, is the general meanmg and scope of these glo- 
rious words, which yet claim to be considered somewhat more nearly and 
in detail. When we ask ourselves what Christ means by the title, " The 
Resurrection,^^ which he attributes to himself, we perceive that in one as- 
pect it is something more, in another something less, than that other title 
of " The lAfeJ'* which he claims. It is more, for it is life in conflict with 
and overcoming death ; it is life being the death of death, meeting it in 
dts highest manifestation, of physical dissolution and decay, and vanquish- 
ing it there. It is less, for so long as that title belongs to him, it implies 
•something still undone, a mortality not yet wholly swallowed up in life, 
a last enemy not yet wholly destroyed, and put under his feet. (I Oor. 

* This is the great thought of WoauewoBTH^s XoodSamta. Sha who gives her 
name to thai sublime poem, does not lift herself she has noae to lift her, into those 
higher regions in which the return of the beloved would be a blessing and a boon; 
and thus it proves to her a joyless, disappointing gift, presently agab to ha anakbed 
away. 
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XV. 25, 26.) As he is << the Remrreetum^^ of the dead, so is he '* i!/U 
Life^'* of the living — absolute life, having' life in himself, for so it has 
been given him of the Father, (John v. 26,) the one fountain of life,* 
so that all who receive not life from him pass into the state of death, 
first the death of the spirit, and then, as the completion of their death 
the death also of the body. 

The words following, ^ He tiuU believeth in me, though he were dead^ 
yet shaU he live ; and whosoever Uveth and believeth in me shall never 
die,^ are not obscure as far as the gathering the sum total of their 
meaning : yet so to interpret them, as to prevent the two clauses of the 
sentence from seeming to contain a repetition, and to find progress in 
them, is not easy. If we compare this passage with John vi. 32 — 59, 
and observe the repeated stress which is there laid on the raising up at 
the last day, as the great quickening work of the Son of God, (ver. 39, 
40, 44, 54,) we shall not hesitate to make the declaration '^ yet shaU he 
Uvey"* in the first clause here, to be equivalent to the words, ^^ I will raise 
him up at the last day,*^ there, and this whole first clause will then be 
the unfolding of the words, '* / am the Resurrection ;" as such I will 
rescue every one that believeth on me from death and the grave. In 
like manner, the second clause answers to, and is the expansion o^ the 
more general declaration, ^^ I am the Li/e'^ — ^that is, " Whosoever Uv- 
eth, every one that draweth the breath of life and believeth upon me, 
shall know the power of an everlasting life, shall never truly die." 
Here, as so oflen in our Lord^s words, the temporal death is taken no 
account of, but quite overlooked, and the believer in him is contempla- 
ted as already lifted above death, and made partaker of everlasting life. 
(John vi. 47.) 

Having claimed all this for himself, he demands of Martha whether 
she can receive it : '* Believest thou this, — ^that it is I who am this Lord 
of life and death ? Does thy faith in the divine verities of the resurrec- 
tion and eternal life afler death centre in me?" Her answer, " Yea, 
Lord, I believe that 4hou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should 
come into the world^ is perhaps more direct than at first sight it appears. 
For one of the offices of Christ the Messiah was, according to the Jewish 
expectations, to raise the dead; and thus, confessing him to be the 
Christ, she implicitly confessed him also to be the quickener qf the 
dead. Or she may mean, — " I believe all glorious things concerning 
thee ; there is nought which I do not believe concerning thee,^ since I 
■ believe thee to be him in whom every glorious gift for the world is oen- 

• 'O C<3v (Rev. L 8); « ^iMmUiv (Rom. tr. 17); h C<^ ^fuiv (GoL iii. 4); fnrri 
Cw9r (Ps- scKv. •). 
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tred,'' — speaking like one whose faith, as that of most persona at aU 
times must be, was implicit rather than explidt : she did not know all 
which that name involved, but all which it did involve she was readj to 
believe. 

She says no more ; for now she will make her sister partaker of the 
joyful tidings that he, the long-desired, is come at last. Some good 
thing too, it may be, she expects from his high and mysterious words, 
though she knows not precisely what : a ray of comfort has ft>und its 
way into her heart, and she would £un make her sister a sharer in this. 
Yet she told her tidings ^secretly ;'*'* fearing, it may be, that some of 
their visitors from Jerusalem might be of unfriendly disposition towards 
the Lord ; nor was her suspicion unfounded, as the event showed, (ver. 
46.) She says to Mary apart, " The Master is come^ and calletii /or 
tkee^ This, that he had asked for Mary, we had not learned from the 
previous account. At once she rises, and they that are round about her 
take it for granted that she is hastening in a paroxysm of her grief to 
the tomb, that she may weep there ; — ^as it was the custom of Jewish 
women often to visit the graves of their kindred,* and this especially 
during the first days of their mourning ; — and they follow ; for thus it 
was ordained of God that this miracle should have many witnesses. 
Mary falls at the feet of the Lord Jesus, greeting him exactly in the 
same words as her sister, *' Lord^ if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died,^^ The words thus repeating themselves a second tinae from 
her lips, give us a glimpse of all that had passed in that moumfhl 
house, since the beloved was laid in earth — how often during that four 
days' interval the sisters had said one to the other, how different the 
bsues might have been, if the divine friend had been with them. This 
had been the one thought in the hearts, the one word upon the lips, ojf 
either, and therefore was so naturally the first spoken by each, and that 
altogether independently of the other. This is indeed one of the fin^ 
traits of the narrative. 

At the spectacle of all this grief, the sisters weeping, and even the 
more indifferent visitors from Jerusalem weeping likewise, the Lord also 
^groaned in spirit and was trottbledJ^^f The word which we trans- 

* RosKNinTKLLER^B AlU vfid N«ue Morgerdandj v. 4, p. 281. Gxdb, De Imehi 
Hehrcsorvm, c. 7, § 26. 

f An emphasis has sometimes been laid on the hdpa^ev kavrov, tnrbavit seipsom. 
Thus hy Augustine (/n. Ev. Joh, Tract 49) : Quis enim eum posset nisi se ipse tar- 
hare ? (C£ De Civ. Dei, L 14, c. 9, g 8.) And hy Bengel: Affectos Jesu noa faere 
passiooes, sed yoluntariw oommotiones, quas pland in suA potestate habehat ; et hsc 
turhatio fuit plena ordinis et rationis boduxud. It would then express somethiiig of the 
furpMtrddeia of the Schools, as opposed on the one side to firantic oatbreaks of grie( eo 
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late ^^groaned^^* does indeed far more express the feelings of indignation 
and displeasure than of grief, which, save as a measure of that is con- 
tained in all displeasure, it means not at all. But at what and with 
whom Jesus was thus indigniuit, has been very differently explained. 
The notion of some of the Greek expositors,! that he was indignant 
with himself at these risings of pity, these human tears, — ^that the word 
expresses the inward struggle to repress, as something weak and un- 
worthy, these rising utterances of grief, is not to be accepted for an 
instant. Christianity knows of no such dead Stoicism ; it knows of a 
regulating, but of no such repressing, of the natural affections ; on the 
contrary, it bids us to weep with them that weep ; and, in the beautifhl 
words of Leighton, that we " seek not altogether to dry the stream of 
sorrow, but to bound it, and keep it within its banks." Some, as 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and Lampe, suppose that he was indignant in 
spirit at the hostile dispositions which he already traced and detected 
among the Jews that were present, the unbelief on their part with 
which he foresaw that great work of his would be received. Others, 



the other to the dirdOeia of the Stoics. Yet while this ib most tme, it does not lie in 
this active irdpa^ev icmrdv, which is accidental : since elsewhere, oo similar occasions, 
we have the passive trapdxdri r^ mfevftari. (iobn ziil 21.) Cf. xil 27, with which 
this is in fact identical 

* 'EfifipifMOfiai (from Ppi/avt Bpifuj a natne of Persephone or Hecate, and signify- 
ing Tlie Angered, cognate with firemo, 0pidoc, ^pifidu) does not mean to be moved 
with any strong passion, as grief, or fear, but always implies something of anger and 
indignatioa See Passow, s. y. who knows no other signification ; and in like manner 
aC the Qreek interpreters upon this passage, however they might differ concerning 
the cause of the indignation, yet found indignation here expressed. So Luther : Er 
ergrimmete im Geiste. Storr then has right when he says (Opuse. Acad., v. 8, p. 
264) : Quem vulg6 sumunt tritiitua significatum, is pland incertus esse videtur, aim 
DuUo, quod sdamus, ezemplo confirmari possit, Grsedsque patribus tam valde ignotui 
fuerit, ut materiam ad succensendum, quamvis non repertam in Maris et comitum 
ejus ploratu, quffirerent certd in humansB naturss (r^f aapKo^;) Jesn propensione ad 
tristitiam, quam Jesus . . . , increpaverit (See SincEB*B ?%««•., a. t.) The other paa- 
sages in the New Testament where this word is used bear oat this meaning. Twice 
it is used of our Lord eommandin^, under the threat of hi$ eamett diapUature^ those 
whom he had healed to keep silence, (Matt iz. SO ; Mark L 48,) and one of those who 
were indigpfiant at what Mary had done in the matter of the ointment {koI he^pifuivTO 
air^j Mark ziv. 6). It is nothing but the difficulty of finding a satisfi&ctory object 
for the indignation of the Lord, which has caused so many modem commentators to 
desert this explanation, and make the word simply and merely an expression of g^ef 
and anguish of spirit Lampe and Kuinoel defend the right explanation ; and Lange 
(Theol. Stud, und Kritt., 1886, p 714, teq.) has many beautiful remarks in an essay 
wherein he seeks to unite both meanings. 

f See Suioxk's The$., a. v. ifippifuiofuu. 
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that his indignation was excited bj the unbelief of Martha and Mary 
and the others, which they manifested in their weeping, whereby they 
showed clearly that they did not believe that he would raise their dead. 
But he himself wept presently, and there was nothing in these their na- 
tural tears to have roused a feeling of the kind. 

Much better is it to take thia as the indignation which the Lord of 
life felt at all which sin had wrought : he beheld death in all its fearfol- 
ness, as the wages of sin ; and all the world's woes, of which this was but 
a little sample, rose up before his eye, — all the mourners and all the 
graves were present to him. For that he was about to wipe away the 
tears of those present, did not truly alter the case. Lazarus did but rise 
again, to taste a second time the bitterness of death : these mourners he 
might comfort, but only for a little while ; these tears he might stanch, 
only again hereafter to flow ; and how many had flowed and must flow 
with no such Comforter to wipe them, even for a season, away ! Con- 
templating all this, a mighty indignation at the author of all this woe pos- 
sessed his heart And now he will delay no longer, but will do battle 
with him, and show, in a present, though as yet an incomplete, triumph 
over him, some preludes of his future victory.* With this feeling he 
demands, *' Where have ye laid him ? And they eaid unto him^ Lord^ come 
and see, Jeetis wept:^^^ himself* borne along with, and not seeking to re- 
sist, this great tide of sorrow. • 

* ApoUinariiu : 'Qael tic yewaioc dpurreifg roi^ imXtfuovc ISiiv, ^ovrdv impure 
Kard Tuv avriwdXuv. 

f We may oompare, for parpoeee of ooatraat^ the words of ArtemiB in that ma. 
jestic oooduding scene in the Hippolytw of Euripides, where, in the midrt oC kk 
misery, Hippolytus asks, 

and she answers, 

'Op&f Kat' ^<rauv & oh Biftic fiaXelv Stucpv. 

Fall as is that scene of soothing and elevating power, and even of a divine sympathy, 
yet a Ood of tears was a higher conception than the heathen world ooold reach ta 
After indeed the Son of God had come, and in that strange and inexplicable way had 
hegun to modify the whole feeling of the heathen world, long before men had even 
heard of his name, the Roman poet could sing in words exquisitely heautifal them- 
selves, and belonging to a passage among the noblest which antiquity au] 



.... molintina cords 
HomsDO g«neri dare se naturs Datator, 
QoB laorymas dedit: kmc nMtriparg ^ptimm §eiuit. 

On the sinleasness of these natural affections, or rather on thdr neoeHity Ibr a ML 
humanity, see AuausmnE, De Oiv, Dn, L 14, e. 9, § 8. 
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Some of the Jews present, moved to good'will by this lively sym- 
pathy of the Lord with the sorrows of those around him, exclaimed, 
" Behold how he loved him .^" But* others, perhaps invidiously, " Could 
not this man, which opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even this 
man should not have diedP^ He weeps over this calamity now, but 
could he not have hindered it 1 He who could open the eyes of the 
blind, (they allude to the case which, through the judicial investigation 
that followed, had made so great a stir 'at Jerusalem, John ix.,) could 
he not (by his prayer to Grod) have hindered that this man should havi» 
diedl There was indeed in this accusation, as there is so oflen in 
similar ones, something contradictory : for their very assumption that he 
possessed such power and favor with God that he could have stayed the 
stroke of death, rested on the supposition of so high a goodness upon his 
part, as would have secured that his power should not have been grudg- 
ingly restrained in any case, where it would have been suitably exerted, 
it is characteristic of the exact truth of this narrative, (although it has 
been brought as an argument against it,) that they, dwellers in Jerusa- 
lem, should refer to this miracle which had lately occurred there, (John 
ix.,) rather than to the previous raisings from the dead, which might at 
first sight appear more to the point. But those, occurring at an earlier 
period, and in ^hc remote Galilee, would not have been present to them 
with at all the same liveliness as was this miracle, which had been 
brought out into especial prominence by the contradiction which it had 
roused, and the futile attempts which had been made to prove it an im- 
posture. Yet a maker up of the narrative from later and insecure tradi- 
tions would inevitably have fallen upon those miracles of a like kind, as 
arguments of the power of Jesus to have accomplished this. 

Meanwhile they reach the place where the tomb was, though not 
without another access of that indignant horror, another of those mighty 
shudderings that shook the frame of the Lord of life, — so dreadful did 
death seem to him who, looking through all its natural causes, at which 
we often stop short, saw it purely as the seal and token of sin, so un- 
natural its usurpation over a race made for immortality. The tomb, as 
the whole course of the narrative shows, was without the town, (ver. 30,) 
and this according to the universal custom of the East, (Luke vii. 12,) 
which was not to place the dead among the living.f It was a cave. 



* Ttv^c ii' We tnuiBlate ** And some ;' rather, " Bui Boma'* In the Vulgate, 
Quidam autem. 

f RoBKNicuKLLKii's AlU tttid NeuB Mwrgenlandj v. i, p. 281. In like nuumer the 
Greeks buried for the most pArt^ and with only rare ezoeptiona, without the walk of 
their cities. (Bxgkkb's CharikUt, ▼. 2, p. 188.) 
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Sach were oommoni j the famOj vaults of the Jews : sometimes natural, 
{Gen. xxiil. 9,) sometimes artificial, and hollowed out hy man's labor 
from the rock, (Isai. xxii. 16 ; Matt, xxvii. 60,) in ji garden, (John xix. 
41,) or in some field, the possession of the fiunilj, (Gen. xxiii. 9, 
17 — ^20 ; XXXV, 18 ; 2 Kin. xxi 18 ;) with recesses in the sides, 
wherein the bodies* were laid, occasionaU j with chambers one beyond 
another. Sometimes the entrance to these tombs was on a level, some- 
times there was a descent to them by steps; this last seems most 
probable on the present occasion, from the stone being said to lie on 
the tomb. The purpose of this stone was mainly to prevent the en- 
trance of beasts of prey, and especially the numerous jackals, which 
else might have found their way into these receptacles of the dead, 
and torn the bodies. It was naturally of size and weight enough not 
easily to be moved away. (Mark xvi. 3.) The tomb of our blessed 
Lord himself, with its '* door," seems rather to have had a horizontal 
entrance.* 

Among other slighter indications which we have that Mary and 
Martha were not at all among the poorest of their people, this is one, 
diat they should possess such a family vault as this. The poor had not, 
and it lay not within their power to purchase in fee, portions oT land to 
set apart for these purposes of family interment. The possession of 
such was a privilege of the wealthier orders ; only such were thus 
laid in the sepulchres of their fathers.f We have another indication of 
this in the large concourse of mourners, and those of the higher ranks,^ 
which assembled from Jerusalem to console the sisters in their bereave- 
ment; for even in grief that word is too often true, that ^^ wealth 
maketh many friends ; but the poor is separated from his neighbor." 
(Prov. xix. 4.) So, too, in the pound of ointment of spikenard, " wry 
costfy" with which Mary anointed the feet of the Saviour ; (John xii. 
3 ;) and the language of the original at ver. 19, however it may mean 
Martha and Mary, and not those around them,§ yet means them <u 0u 
centre of an assemblage. This was the general view of the early 

♦ See WnacR*8 Heal Worterbueh, 8. v. Oraber. 

f B^ker {Chariklet, y. 2, p. 190) observes the same of the fiv^fiara among the 
Qreeka. F9r the poorer and more numerous classes there were common burial-plaoes, 
AS with the Romans also. (See his GtUlut^ y. 2, p 298 ; and the Diet, of Ghr, and 
Rom, Antt.^ s. v. Funus, p. 486.) 

X St John always uses ol 'lovSdioi (ver. 19), as a designation for the chief BBMog 
the Jews. 

§ T(2( neplt Mapdav Koi lAaptav, Lampe : Nee facild occurret phrasis nisi de par- 
lonis illustribus, qui amicoram aui ministrorum grege cincti erant CoUigi ergo ez 
3& quoque hie potest quod Martha et Maria lautioris fortunat faerint 
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Church oonceming their rank in life. Chrysostom assumes the sisters 
to have been high-bom.* Yet though this was most probably the case, 
it is a mistaken emphasis which some lay upon ** the town of Mary and 
her sister Martha^^ (ver. 1,) when they conclude from thence that 
Bethany belonged to them. Hie Levitical law rendered, and was 
intended to render, any such concentration of landed property in the 
hands of only one or two persons impossible. As regards the phrase 
itself, by as good right Bethsaida might be said to have belonged to 
Andrew and Peter, for the language is exactly similar. (John i. 45.) 

What is it that causes St. John to designate Martha (ver. 39) as " the 
sister of him that was dead,^^ when this is plain from the whole preced- 
ing narrative ? Probably to explain her remonstrance at the taking 
away of the stone. She, as a sister of the dead, would naturally be 
more shocked than another at the thought of the exposure of that coun- 
tenance, upon which corruption had already set its seal ; — would most 
shudderingly contemplate that beloved form made a spectacle to stran- 
gers, now when it was become an abhorring even to them that had 
loved it best. Yet the words of her remonstrance are scarcely, as by so 
many they are interpreted, an experience which she now makes, but 
rather a conclusion which she draws from the length of time during 
which the body had already lain in the grave. With the rapid decom- 
position that goes forward in a hot country, necessitating as it does an 
almost immediate burial, the four days might well have brought this 
about, which she fears. At the same time, it gives the miracle almost 
a monstrous character to suppose it was actually the re-animating of a 
body which had already undergone the process of corruption. Rather 
he who sees the end from the beginnihg, and who had intended that La- 
zarus should live again, had watched over that body in his providence, 
that it should not hasten to corruption. If the poet could imagine a 
divine power guarding from all defeature and wrong the body which 
was thus preserved only for an honorable burial ;f by how much more 
may we assume a like preservation for that body which, not in the world 
of fiction, but of reality, was to become again so soon the tabernacle for 
the soul of one of Christ's servants. Neither is there any thing in Mar- 
tha's words to render any other view necessary ; no conclusion of an 
opposite kind can be drawn from them ; for they are plainly spoken be- 
fore the stone is moved away from the opening of the tomb.^ 



♦ 'Eiyevetrripai, 
t Iliad, xxiv. 18—21. 

{ It is MQgular how generally the words ^Sij 6^ei have been taken in proof of thai 
whereof they are only a conjecture, and as I am persoaded, an erroneous one. Indeed 
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Yet this much is certain from the words, that she had already let go 
the faith which at one moment she had oonodved, that even yet her 
brother might live again. Nor is this strange, for such are ever the al- 
ternating ebbs and flows of faith* All that she could see in the com 
mand to remove the stone, was probably a desire om the Lord's part to 
look once more on the countenance of him whom he loved ; and from 
this she would turn him, by urging how death and corruption would have 
already set their seal upon that : so it must needs be, ^*'for he hath been 
dead four days^ 

The Lord checks and rebukes her unbelief: " Said I not unto tKee, 
that, if thou wouldest believe^ thou shouklest see the glory of GodV^ When 
had he said this, and to what former conversation does he allude ? No 
doubt to that which he held with her when first they met. It is true 
that these very words do not occur there, but that conversation was on 
the power of faith, as the means to make our own the ^ness of the 
powers that dwelt in Christ. There is no need, therefore, to suppose 
that he alludes to something in that prior discourse, unrecorded by the 
Evangelist. And now Martha acquiesces : she does believe, and no 
longer opposes the obstacles of her unbelief to what the Lord would da 
And now, when they who are the nearest of kin are thus consenting, 
the stone is removed ; and on this follows the thanksgiving prayer of the 
Lord ; ^^ And Jesus lifted up his eyes^ and said, Father, I thank thee that 
thou hast heard me." Yet in any thanksgiving to Grod, and thanksgiv- 
ing on acccount of being heard, there lay the possibility of a misinter- 
pretation on the part of his disciples, and of the Church afterwards, 
when these words were handed down to it, — as though it would have 
been possible for the Father not to have heard him, — as though he had first 
obtained this power to call Lazarus from his grave^ after supplication — 
had, like Elisha, by dint of prayer, painfully won back the life whidi 
had departed ; whereas the power was most truly his own, not indeed in 
disconnection from the Father, for what he saw the Father do, that only 
he did; but in this, his oneness with the Father, there lay the uninter- 



the foUowiog Terapraloc yog iari seems decisive that it is a oonjecture of Martba*s» 
drawn only from the natural order of things, that cormptioo had began. Yet Au- 
gustine (In JSv. Joh, Tract. 49): Resuscitayit putentem. Tertullisn (Dtf JUsmr. 
Cam.y c. 68,) speaks of the tout of Lazarus, quam nemo jam fcBtere senaerat Hilary 
{IkTrifL, L 6. § 88): FcBtens Lazarus. Ambrose says of the bystanders {Dt Fldt 
Returr., L 2, c. 80) : Fostorem sentiunt Bernard (In A$$mn,, Serm. 4): FoBtere^jam 
oceperat Sedulius: Corruptum tabo ezhalabat odorem; and a most disagreeable 
description in Prudentius (ApotheoM, 769 — 766) ; Chrysoetom (Sam. 68 m ML) ; 
and Oalvm : Alios Ohristua smatayit, sed nunc in patrido oadavere poteotiam 
merit; and many more. 
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rupted power of doing these mighty acts.* Therefore does he ezplaini 
not anj more in that loud voice which should be heard by the whole 
surrounding multitude, but yet so that his disciples might hear him, 
what this ^^Fathery I thank thee^^ means, and why it was spoken. "/ 
knew that thou hear est me always: hut because of the people which stand 
by I said it, that they may believe that thou hast sent me,^'' For them it 
was wholesome : they should thus understand that he claimed his power 
from above, and not from beneath ; that there was no magic, no necro- 
mancy here. The thanks to God were an acknowledgment that the 
power yrsLsJrom Grod. 

Chrysostom supposes that when this thanksgiving prayer was ut- 
tered, Lazarus was already re-animated, and, being re-animated, is now 
bidden to issue from the tomb. But rather, this cry '* toith a loud voice^* 
— ^this " Lazarus, come forth^'' is itself the quickening word, at which 
life returns to the dead.f For it is ever to the voice of the Son of God that 
the power of quickening the dead and calling them from their graves is 
attributed. Thus, John v. 28, 29, ^^ The hour is coming in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth.'' 
So, 1 Thes. iv. 16, it is the Lord's descending ^^with a shout,'' which is 
followed by the resiurreotion of the dead in Christ. Nor, probably, is " the 
last trump" of 1 Cor. xv. 52, any thing else but this voice of God which 
shall sound through all the kingdom of death. Many in their zeal for 
multiplying miracles, make it a new miracle, a wonder in a wonder,} 
as St.* Basil calls it, that Lazarus was able to obey the summons, while 
yet he was " bound hand and foot with grave clothesJ*^^ But if so, to 
what end the further word, ^ Loose him and let him goP^^l Probably 

* Chrysostom {Horn. 64 t» Joh.) enters at large npoo this point Maldooatoi 
observes : Nihil enim aliud his verbis quAm essentia voltintatisque unitatem signi- 
ficBTL Of. Ambbosb, De Fide, L 8, c. 4. 

f As Hilary (De 7Hn^ 1* 6» § 88) expresses it : Nullo intervallo vocis et vita; 
Oyril, with reference to the simple grandeur of this summons, calls it deoKperr^ xai 
fiaaihxbv KiXeva/ia. 

i Oav/M h dav/MTi. Ct Ambrose, De Fid. Retwrr^ L 2, c. 78. And so Augns- 
tine, {Enarr. in Ps, ci. 21) : Prooessit ille vinetu9 : non ergo pedibus propriia^ sed 
virtute producentis. 

§ Keipiai :=M6via, (John xiz. 40.) Tertullian: Yincula linea. 

I Of Lasarus himself we have but one further notice, (John zii. 2,) but that, like 
the command to give meat to the revived maiden, (Mark v. 48,) like the Lord*s own 
participation of food after the resurrection, (Luke zziv. 42 ; John zzi. 18,) a witness 
against any thing merely phantaetie in his rising again. He is generally assumed to 
have been much younger than his sisters ; one tradition mentioned by Epiphaniosi 
makes him thirty years old at this time, and to have survived for thirty years moiw. 
The traditions of his later life, aa that he became Bishop of liazBeiUes, rest upon no 
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he was loosely inyolyed in these grave clothes, which hindering all free 
action, yet did not hinder motion altogether ; or, it may be, that, in ac- 
cordance with the Egyptian fitshion, every limb was wn^ped round with 
these stripes by itself: in the mummies each separate finger has some- 
times its own wrapping. 

St. John here breaks off the narrative of the miracle itself leaving us 
to imagine their joy, who thus beyond all expectation received back 
their dead from the grave ; a joy, which was well nigh theirs alone, 
among all the mourners of all times, 

**'Who to the verge hA?e followed that they lore. 
And 00 the inraperable threshold stand, 
With cherished names its speechless calm reprove. 
And stretch in the abyss their migrasped hand." 

He leaves this, and passes on to show us the historic significance of this 
miracle in the development of the Lord's earthly history, the permitted 
link which it formed in the chain of those events, which were to end, 
according to the determinate decree and counsel of God, in the atoning 
death of the Son of God upon the cross. 

What the purpose was of these Jews that " went their toays to the Pha- 
riseeSy and told them what things Jesus had done^^ has been diversely 
conceived. By some, as by Origen, it has been supposed that they 
went with a good intention, thinking to tell them that which even they 
could no longer resist, which would make them also acknowledge that 
this was the Christ. Yet the place which this intimation occupies in 
the narrative seems decisively to contradict this meaning. Many, ob- 
serves St. John, believed on him, hut some, not of those that believed, 
but of the Jews, went and told the Pharisees. What else can this mean, 
save that these were persons who did not believe ; who on one or an- 
other pica refused to be convinced by this miracle, (Luke xvi. 81,) and 
went to the {Tofessed oneniies of the Lord to show them what had been 
done, to irritjitc* them yot more ap;ainst the doer,* to warn them also of 
the instant need of more earnestly counter-working him who had done, 

good authority : yet there is one circumstance of these traditions worthy of record, 
although not for its historic worth, — ^that the first question he asked the Lord after he 
was come back from the grave, was whether he should have to die again, and learn- 
ing that it must needs be so, that he never smiled any more. Lasarua, as a rewenmUt 
18 often used by the religious romance-writers of the middle ages aa a vehicle for 
their conceptions of the lower world. He is made to rdate what be has teeo and 
known, just as the Pamphylian that revived, is used by Plato in the RepMio fat 
the same purpoeea. (Weioht'8 St Patriek'9 Pwrgtstory^ p. 167 — 169.) 
* Buthymius : Ohx ^ BavftdifOVTec, dXXd iiafia^X^vref 6f yoifTa, 
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or seemed to do, so great a sign? and it is observable that St. John joins 
immediately with their report to the Pharisees the increased activity in 
the hostile machinations of these against the Lord. 

And they are indeed now seriously alarmed; they anticipate the 
effects which this greatest miracle that Christ did would have upon the 
people, which we know historically that it actually had ; (John xii. 10, 
11, 17 — 19;) and they gather in council together against the Lord and 
against his Anointed. They stop not to inquire whether the man, '^ this 
man^'* as they contemptuously call him, who, even according to their 
own confession, is doing many miracles, may not be doing them in the 
power of God, whether he may not be indeed the promised King of 
Israel. The question of the truth or falsehood of his claims seems never 
to enter into their minds, but only how the acknowledgment of these 
claims will bear on the worldly fortunes of their order, and this they 
contemplate under a somewhat novel aspect : ^*'If we let him thus alone^ 
all men will believe on him : and the Romans shall come aitd take aioay 
both our place and nation,^^ 

For at first sight it seems difficult to understand how they. necessa- 
rily connected together the recognition of Jesus for the Christ, and the 
collision with the Roman power. It was probably in this way. " The 
people will acknowledge him for the Messiah ; he will set himself at 
their head, or they by compulsion will place him there, making him 
their king ; (John vi. 15 ;) then will follow the vain attempt to throw 
off the foreign yoke, to be crushed presently by the superior power of 
the Roman legions ; and then these will not distinguish the innocent 
from the guilty, but will make a general sweep, taking away from us 
wholly whatsoever survives of our power and independence, our place* 
and our nation.'' Or without presuming an actual insurrection, they 
may have supposed that the mere fact of the acknowledging a Messiah 
would awaken the suspicions of the Romans, would by them be ac- 
counted as an act of rebellion, to be visited with these extremest penal- 
ties.! We see how on a later occasion the Roman governor instantly 



* Tdv Toirov. Does tliis signify their city or, their temple t A comparison with 
2 Mace. y. 19 makes one certainly incline to the latter view. (C£ Acts vl 18, 14; 
xxi. 28.) The temple, round which ail their hopes gathered, would naturally be 
uppermost in the minds of these members of the Sanhedrim. We nowhere find the 
same exaggerated importance attributed to the city as to it. Yet there are many who 
make rdv ronov ^ r^ noXiv iffiuv. So Chrysostom, who in quoting the passage, substi- 
tutes, apparently unconsciously, ir6h,v for r&nov. So likewise Theophylact, Olshausen. 

f Com. & Lapide: Si omnes credant Jesum esse Mesaiam, regem Judeoram 
irritabuntur contra nos RomaniJudiesB domini, quod nobis norum regem et Messiam, 
put4 Jesum, creaverimus, ac k Casare liberio ad earn defeoerimua ; quare arinali 
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comes to this point; his first question is, ^ Art*thoa the King of the 
Jews 1" (John zviii. 33.) Augustine understands it some what difier- 
ently, — ^that they were already meditating, as no doubt they were, the 
great revolt of a later time, and felt how all the nerves of it would be 
cut by the spread of the doctrines of this Prince of peace : for where 
should they find instruments for their purpose ? All resistance to the 
Roman power would become impossible ; and whoisoever these chose, 
they would come and rob them of all which remained of their national 
existence.* He is, however, I believe, single in maintaining this view, 
and the other is far the more natural. The question will still remain, 
whether they who said this, did truly feel the dread which they pro- 
fessed, or whether they only pretended to fear these consequences from 
the suffering Christ's ministry to remain uninterrupted, on account of 
a party in the Sanhedrim, for such there was, more or less well afiected 
to Jesus, (see John ix. 16,) and who could only thus, by this plea of the 
consequences to them and to the whole nation, be won over to the ex- 
treme measures now meditated against him. Chrysostom, and most of 
the Greek expositors, suppose they did but feign to fear, yet I cannot 
but think that they were sincere in their alarm. 

Probably many half measures had been proposed by one member 
and another of the Sanhedrim for arresting the growing inclination of 
the people to recognize Jesus as the Christ, and had been debated back- 
ward and forward, such as hindering them from hearing him, proclaim- 
ing anew, as had been done before, that any should be excommunicated 
who should confess him to be Christ (John ix. 22.) But these mea- 
sures had already been proved to be insufficient ; and in that ** Tie know 
nothing at alV* of Caiaphas, we hear the voice of the bold bad man, 
silencing, with ill-suppressed contempt, his weak and vacillating col- 
leagues, who could see the common danger which threatened them, and 
yet shrunk, though from no righteous principle, from applying the efieo- 
tual remedy. This man, who threatens to imperil the whole nation, and, 
whether willingly or not, to compromise it with the Roman power, must 
be taken out of the way : "// ts expedient for tUy that one man should 
die for thepeople, and that the whole nation perish not,^^ Caiaphas, who 
dares thus to come to the point, and to speak the unuttered thought of 
many in that assembly, was a Sadduoee, (Acts v. 17,) and held the office 
of the high priesthood for ten successive years, which makes some- 



venient et vasiabant et perdeot Sarosolymam et Jadoam, comtotft Judaonun gcnto 
strepablid 

* In B9, Jokf TVod. 49 : Hoo antflm timnenmi, ne d oomei in Ofariiiiim crsda- 
Noti iwmo remaiieret» qui advams Romanos dvitattm Dei templainqiie datadtnL 
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thing of a difficulty here ; for St. John's description of him as " being 
the high priest that same year^'* might appear to imply that he esteemed 
the high priesthood as a yearly office and elective, whereas it was in 
truth for life and hereditary.* 

Now, though it is quite true, that, through the tyranny of the Ro- 
mans, the high priesthood was as vilely prostituted as, under very simi- 
lar circumstances, the patriarch's throne at Constantinople is now by the 
Turks, and shifled so rapidly from one to another, as sometimes to re- 
main with one occupier even for less than this time, yet according to its 
idea it was for the life of the holder, and, in the present case, it was held 
by this one man, if not for life, yet at least much more than a single 
year. The expression has sometimes been explained as if St. John 
would say that Caiaphas waa high priest for that year, that ever-memo- 
rable year " when vision and prophecy should be sealed,"! and in which 
the Son of God should die upon the cross. But it seems easier to sup- 
pose that all which St. John meant to express was, that Caiaphas was 
high priest then ; whether he was also such before or afler was nothing 
to his present purpose. He desires to bring out that he was high priest 
at the time when these words were uttered, because this gave a weight 
and significance to the words which else they would not have possessed ; 
and what significance this was, and why his words should have had it, 
he explains in what follows. 

" This spake he not of himself; hut being high priest that year^ he 
prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation^ It is clear that the 
Evangelist sees here an inner connection between the words spoken and 
the office which the speaker filled, and herein lies the real knot of the 
passage, which has to be untied : for that a bad man should have ut- 
tered words which were so overruled by God as to become prophetic, 
would be no difficulty. God, the same who used a Balaam to declare 
how there should come a Star out of Jacob and a Sceptre out of Israel, 
(Num. xxiv. 17,) might have used Caiaphas to foreannounce other truths 
of his kingdom.^ Nor is there any difficulty in such unconscious pro- 
phecies as this evidently is.§ How many pro[)b('cics of the like kind, 



* Augustine (In Ev. Joh,, Tract 49) notes the difficulty, though he has a singular 
accumulation of mistakes in his ezplaoation. Among others, that Zacharias, the 
father of the Baptist, was high priest ; a mistake' coatinually re-appearing in the 
middle ages. It grew out of an inaccurate understanding of Luke i. 9. 

f Lightfoot, Sermon an Judg, zx. 27. (Pitman's edit, y. 6, p. 280.) 

X Augustine adducing this prophecy, emlaims {Serm. 815, c. 1) : Magna vis eat 
veritatis. Oderunt veritatem homines, et veritatem prophetant nesdentea. Nod 
agunt, sed agitur de iUis. 

§ It exactly answers aa such to the omtna of Roman laperstition, in whidi wordi' 
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— ^most of them, it is true, rather in act than in word, meet us in the 
whole history of the crucifixion ! What was the title over our blessed 
Lord, " Je^us of Nazareth, the King of the Jews,** but another such a 
scornful and contemptuous, yet most Teritable, prophecy? Or what 
again the robe and the homage, the sceptre and the crown 1 And in the 
typical rehearsals of the great and final catastrophe in the drama of 
God's providence, how many Nimrods and Pharaohs, antichrists that do 
not quite come to the birth, have prophetic parts allotted to them, which 
they play out, unknowing what they do : for such is the divine irony ; 
80, in a very deep sense of the words, 

Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus.* 

But the perplexing circumstance is the attributing to Caiaphas, o^ 
high priest, these prophetic words, for prophetic the Evangelist pro- 
nounces them plainly to be, and all attempts to get rid of this as his 
intention, and to destix)y the antithesis between " speaking of himself^ 
and ^^ prophesying,''^ are idle.f There is no need, however, to suppose, 
(and this greatly lightens the difficulty,) that he meant to affirm Uils to 
have been a power which always went along with the high priesthood ; 
that the high priest, as such, must prophecy ; but only that God, the ex- 
torter of those unwilling, or even unconscious, prophecies from wicked 
men, ordained this further, that he who was the head of the theocratic 

spoken by one person in a lower meaning are taken up by another in a higher, and 
by him claimed to be prophetic of that. Cicero {De Dtvin., L 1, c. 46) gives ex- 
amples; these, too, resting on the faith that men's words are ruled by a higher 
power than their own. 

* We have an example of this, in this very name Caiaphas, which is only another 
form of Cephas, being derived from the same Hebrew word. He was meant to be 
" the Rock ;" here, too, as in names like Stephen, {arii^voc, the first winner of the 
martyr's croton,) the nomen et omen was to have held good. And sucfi, had he been 
true to his position, had the Jewish economy passed easily and without a struggle 
into that for which it was the preparation, he would naturally have been ; the first 
in the one would have been first in the other. But as it was, he bore this name bat 
in mockery ; he was the rock indeed, but the rock on which, not the Church of Christ 
but the synagogue of Satan, was built. 

f For examples of these, see Wolf's Cures (in loa) It has likewise been pro- 
posed to put a stop after Trpoe^revaev, and to find here a device on the part of Ca- 
iaphas for silencing opposition, and for making his own opinion to carry the day : 
This he spake, not as though he was giving his own opinion, (oi« df iavrov,) but 
taking advantage of the old faith, that on great emergent occasions the high priest 
would be endowed with oracular power, he professed now to be uttering that which 
was directly given him by the inspiration of GkxL And then dn ifuXXev, c. r. JU are 
words of the Evangelist : He did this, and succeeded in so getting the decree of death 
to be paB8ed,/or Jesus ims about to die for the people. 
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people, for such, till another high priest had sanctified himself, and his 
moral character was nothing to the point, Caiaphas truly was, — that 
the man who according to the idea of the Levitical constitution was to 
utter lively oracles, wearing upon his breastplate, while the priesthood 
stood in its first perfection, the oracular stones, the Urim and the 
Thummim, which he might consult on all great affairs that concerned 
the well-being of the nation, — that this man, because he bore this 
office, should be the organ of this memorable prophecy concerning 
Christ and the meaning and end of his death in regard of that na- 
tion.* 

We are not to take these words which follow, " and not for that na- 
tion only, but that also he should gather together in one the children of 
God that were scattered abroad^^ as part of the meaning which is legiti- 
mately involved in the words of Caiaphas, but as St. John's addition 
to his words, added to prevent a limitation of the benefits of the death 
of Christ which might seem to lie in them, — ^a misinterpretation which, 
now that the words had been made more than man's words, it was 
worth while to exclude. Caiaphas indeed prophesied that Jesus should 
die for that nation, and, (St. John, himself adds,) not for it only, but 
also for the gathering into one of all the children of Grod which were 
scattered abroad in the whole world. The best parallel to this verse is 
1 John ii. 2, " He is a propitiation for our sins ; not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world."t Not 'the Law, as the Jews 

* YitriDga (06m. 8ac^ L 6, c. 11) : Yisus est Oiuaphas Joanni fatidicum et omi- 
nosum quid proferre. Et verd lententia ejos hujosmodi est, ut altiorem aliquem 
sensiun condat. . . .Supponit igitur apostolus non fuisse alienum 4 Pontifice Hebrae- 
orum illo tempore frpo^revetv, oracula fundere, et nesdum etiom mandata Numinis 
proCeui. A Pontifice, inquam, hoc solClm respectu Deo oommendabili, quod Pontifez 
esset ; ciim oeteroquin persons ejus nulla essent merita, qus facere poterant, ut Dens 
illius rationem haberet Sed ciim Deus Pontifices constituisset in ilU gente, publioos 
SU8B Legis Yoluntatisque interpretes, etiamai eos in universum propterea neutiquam 
ezemisset omni errore judidi in re religionis ; placuit illi Caiaphie Pontificis potius 
qudm ullius alterius Assessoris linguam in dicendA sentential ita moderari, ut, praster 
animi sui consilium, de necessitate et vero fine mortis Cbristi sapienter loqueretur, 
veramque ederet confessionem, ac si non tanquam Caiaphas sententiam pronunciasset. 
On the special illumination vouchsafed to the high priest as the bearer of the ephod, 
see Babe's Symbolik de» Motaitchen CultuM, v. 2, p 186. 

f This almost imperceptible transition from the record of another's words to his 
own commentary on them, is very much in Si John's manner. Thus, ch. iii. from ver. 
16 to ver. 21, is, most probably, not any more the Lord's discourse to Nioodemus, for 
he nowhere calls himself " the only begotten son of Ood," but St John's addition to 
and interpretation of it : and the Baptist's reply to the Jews (iil 27) hardly stretches 
to the end of the chapter ; but from ver. 81 lo the end are the narrator^s owa And 
not less is it his maimer thus to guard against an erroneous interpretation : in Bengel's 
words, Ubique occurrit Johannes interpretatiooi sinistra. C£ xzL 28. 

4S 
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supposed, but the atoning death of Qirist was that which should bind 
together all men into one fellowship : " I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me." The law was rather a wall of 
separation ; it was only that death which oould knit together. We maj 
compare Ephes. ii. 13 — ^22, as the great commentary of St. Paul on 
these words of St. John.* The term *^ children of Chd," is probably 
applied here by anticipation, — those that, through obeying his call when 
it reached them, should become hereafter his diildren. Exactly in the 
same way, and in a parallel passage, Christ says, ^' Other sheep I haTC, 
which are not of this fold," (John x. 16,) others that should be his 
sheep. There is perhaps a subordinate sense in which they might be 
termed the children of God already, — they were the nobler natures, 
although now run wild, among the heathen, — ^the ^ sons of peace" that 
should receive the message of peace; (Luke x. 6;) in a sense, ^of 
the truth," even while they were sharing mudi of the fidsehood round 
them, so " of the truth" that, when the King of truth came and lifted 
up his banner in the world, they gladly ranged themselves under it 
(John xviii. 37; cf. Luke viii. 15; John iii. 19 — ^21.) 

It had now come to a solemn decree on the part of the Sanhedrim, 
that Jesus should be put to death, and from that day forth there were 
continual counsels among them how his death might be brought about : 
but he, whose hour was not yet come,' withdrew himself awhile from 
their malice to the neighborhood of the desert country lying north- 
ward of Jerusalem, there to abide, till the approach of the Passover 
should bring him back to the city, to supply at length the true Paschal 
Lamb. 

In the ancient Church there was ever found, besides the literal, an 
allegorical interpretation of this and the two other miracles of the like 
kind. As Christ raises those that are naturally dead, so also does he 
quicken them that are spiritually dead ; and the history of this miracle, 
as it abounds the most in details, so was it the most fruitful field on 
which the allegorists exercised their skill. Here they found the whole 
process of the sinner's restoration from the death of sin to a perfect 
spiritual life shadowed forth; and these all^ories are often rich in 
manifold adaptations of the history, as beautiful as they are ingenious, 
to that which it is made to set out.f Nor was this all ; for these three 

* It is notable that the word idvoc is here more than onoe used far the Jewish 
nation. In general this is the word used for the Gentiles, and " the people" are 
honored with the title of Xood as at Luke it 82. Bengel thinks it not aoddental : 
Johannes non jam appellat Xadv populum, politic exspirante. 

t See, for instance, AuousnNK, QtujMt. 8ft, qu. 65 ; Bsbmabd, De Auum^ SermL i. 
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raisings from the dead were often contemplated not apart, not as each 
portraying exactly the same truth, but in their connection with one 
another; &s setting forth one and the same truth under difierent and 
successive aspects. It was observed how we have the record of three 
persons that were restored to life,— one, the daughter of Jairus, being 
raised from the bed ; another, the son of the widow, from the bier ; and 
lastly, Lfizarus, from the grave. And it is even thus, men said, that 
Christ raises to ncvsmess of life sinners of all degrees ; not only those 
who have just fallen away from truth and holiness, like the maiden who 
had just expired, and in whom, as with a taper just extinguished, it 
was by comparison easy to kindle a vital flame anew ; — but he raises 
also them who, like the young man borne out to his burial, have been 
some little while dead in their trespasses. Nor has he even yet ex- 
hausted his power ; for he quickens them also who, like Lazarus, have 
lain long festering in their sins, as in the corruption of the grave, who 
were not merely dead, but buried, — ^with the stone of evil customs and 
evil habits laid to the entrance of their tomb, and seeming to forbid all 
egress thence :* even this he rolls away, and bids them to come forth, 
loosing the bands of their sins ;f so that anon we see them sitting down 
with the Lord at his table, there where there is not the foul odor of 
the grave, but where the whole house is full of the sweet fragrance of 
the ointment of Christ. J (John xii. 1 — 3.) 

* Gregory the Great {Moral., L 22, c. 15): Veni foras; ut nimirum homo in 
peocato 8U0 mortuus, et per molem malas consuetudinia jam sepultus, quia intra cod* 
scientiam suam absconsos jacet per nequitiam, & semetipeo foras exeat per confen- 
sioneiiL Mortuo enim, Veni foras^ dicitur, ut ab ezcuBatione atque occultatione pec- 
cati ad accusatiouem suam ore proprio exire provocetur. And he refers to 2 Sam. * 
zil 18. Thus, too, the Christian poet: — 

Extra portam Jam delatam, 
Jam fatentem, tumulatum, 
Vitta Ugat, lapis urget; 
Bed si Jubes, hie resurget. 
Jube, lapis rerolretur, 
Jabe, ritta diriunpetur, 
Exituros nescit moras, 
Postqoam damas; Exi foras. 

f Sometimes Augustine makes the stone to be the Law. Thus In Ev. Joh^ 
Tract, 49: Quid est ergo, Lapidem removete f. . . .Littera ocddens, quasi lapis est 
premens. Removete, inquit, Upidem. Removete Legis pondus, Gratiam praedicate. 
And, *' Lf>o9e him and lei him go" is sometimes referred to the release from Church 
censures. It was Christ's word which quickened the dead ; yet afterwards he used 
men for the restoring entire freedom of action to him whom he had quickened. Thus 
Augustine, Enarr. in Pi. d 21 ; and Serm. 98, c 6 : Die suscitavit mortuum, illi 
solverunt ligatum. 

X We nowhere find the other raisings from the dead as affording sabjects for 
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eailj Christian Art ; but this most frequently, nni in all its stages^ Sometimes it 
is Martha kneeling at the feet of Jesus ; sometimes the Lord is toudiing with his 
wonder-staff the head of Lazarus, who is placed upright, (which is a mistake, and 
a transfer of Egyptian customs to Judasa,) and rolled up as a mummy, (which was 
nearly correct,) in a niche of the grotto ; sometimes he is coming forth firom thenoe 
at the word of the Lord. (MuccTKa, Sifmbiiden d. alt Ckritt, v. 2, p. 98.) From 
a sermon of Asterius we learn that it was a custom in his time, and Chryaostom teDs 
us it was the same among the wealthy Byfantines, to have this and many other mii^ 
acles of our Lord woyen on their garments. " Here mayest thou see," says Asterina, 
'*the marriage in Oalilee and the waterpots, the impotent man that carried his bed 
on his shoulders, the blind man that was healed with clay, the woman that had an 
issue of blood and touched the hem of his garment, the awakened Laxarua ; and 
with this they count themselves pious, and to wear garments well-pleasing to Qod* 
How dose on the edge of not unlike superstitions do we find ourselyes at this day. 



THE OPENING THE EYES OF TWO BLIND MEN NEAB JERICHO. 

Matt. zz. 29 — 84 ; Mark x. 46—52 ; Luek xviil. 85 — 13. 

This is one of the events in the life of our Lord which has put the 
ingenuity of Scripture harmonists to the stretch. The apparent discre- 
pancies which it is their task to reconcile are these. St. Matthew 
makes our Lord to have restored sight to two blind men, and this as he 
was going out of Jericho. St. Luke appears at first sight to contradict 
both these facts, for he makes tlie cure to have taken place at his 
coming nigh to the city, and the healed to have been but one ; while 
St. Mark seems to stand between them, holding in part to one of his 
fellow Evangelists, in part to the other. He with St. Luke names but 
one whose eyes were opened, but consents with St. Matthew in placing 
the miracle, not at the entering into, but the going out from, Jericho, so 
that the narratives curiously cross and interlace one another. To 
escape all difficulties of this kind there is of course the ready expedient 
always at hand, that the sacred historians are recording different events, 
and that therefore there is nothing to reconcile, although oftentimes this 
is an escape from difficulties of one kind, which only really involve 
in far greater embarrassments of another. Thus, accepting this solu- 
tion, we must believe that twice, or even thrice, in the immediate 
neighborhood gf Jericho, our Lord was besought in almost the same 
words by blind beggars on the wayside for mercy; — that on every 
occasion there was a multitude accompanying him, who sought to 
silence the vociferations of the claimants, but did only cause them to 
cry the more ; — that in each case Jesus stood still and demanded what 
they wanted; — ^that in each case they made the same reply in very 
nearly the same words ; — and a great deal more. All this is so unna- 
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tural, 80 improbable, so unlike any thing of actual life, so unlike the 
infinite variety which the Gospel incidents present, that any solution 
seems preferable to this. 

There are three apparently discordant accounts, none of them en- 
tirely agreeing with any other : but they can at once be reduced to two 
by that rule, which in all reconciliations of parallel histories must be 
held fast, namely, that the silence of one narrator is not to be assumed 
as the contradiction of the statement of another ; thus St. Mark* and 
St. Luke, making especial mention of one blind man, do not contradict 
St. Matthew, who mentions two. There remains only the difficulty that 
by one Evangelist the healing is placed at the Lord's entering into the 
city, by the others at his going out. This is not, I think, sufficient to 
justify a duplication of the fact.f Nor have I any doubt that Bengel, 
with his usual happy tact, has selected the right reconciliation of the 
difficulty ;J namely, that one cried to him as he drew near the city,§ 
but that he did not cure him then, but on the morrow at his going out 
of the city cured him together with the other, to whom in the meanwhile 
he had joined himself, — the Evangelist relating by prolepsis, as is so 
common with all historians, the whole of the event where he first intro- 



* Aagustine {Ve Com. Evang.^ 1. 2, c. 65) : Procol dubio itaque Bartimseus iste 
Timsi filius ex aliquA magnft felicitate dejectus, notiasims et famosissimse miseriie 
fait, qu6d Don solium cfficus» venim etiam mendicus sedebat Hinc eat ergo quod 
ipsum solCUn voluit commemorare Marcus, cujus illuminatio tarn daram famam haic 
miraculo comparavit, quAm erat illius nota calamitas. Cf. Qucent. Evang. L 2, c. 48. 

f Some, iudeed, equally in old times and m modem, have seen themselves bound 
in to such a conclusion : — thus Augustine {De C<m9. Ev^tng., L 2, c. 66), who express- 
es himself strongly on the matter ; Lightfoot {Harmony of the N. 7!, sect 69) ; and, 
in our own time, Mr Greswcll On the other hand, Theophylact, Chrysostom, Mai- 
donatus, Grotlus, have with more or less confidence maintained that we have here 
bat one and the same event 

X Bengel: Marcus unum commeinorat Bartimieum, insigniorem, (x. 46,) enn- 
demque Lucas (xviiL 85) innuit, qui trani^ponendsB historic occasiooem exindie habuit 
quod OBcorum alter, Jesu Hierichantem intrante, in viA notitiam divini hujas medid 
acquisivit Salvator dum apud Zaodueum pranderet, vel pemoctaret potias, Barti- 
msBO cfficorum alter, quern Matthsus adjungit, interim assodatus est I observe 
Maldonatus had already fallen upon the same. 

§ The explanation of Grotius is, that tv r^ tyyi^etv of Luke does not necessarily 
mean, and does not here mean, When he was drawing near to, but. When he was in 
the neighborhood of^ — and that this nearness to the dty might equally have been, 
and in this case was, the nearness of one who had just departed from the dty, and 
not that of one who was now advancing to the dty. But, to set aside whether the 
words can mean this, the narrative, which follows, of Zaccheos, (introduced with a 
Koi elaeXOuv,) is wholly against the supposition that St Luke means to signify by 
those words that the Lord wastiow having Jericha 
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duces it, rather than, bj cutting it in two halves, preserve indeed a 
more painful accuracy, yet lose the total ^ifect which the whole narra- 
tive related at a breath would possess. 

The cry with which these blind men sought to attract the pity of 
Christ was on their part a recognition of his dignity as the Messiah ; for 
this name, ^^ Son of David^^"* was the popular designation of the Messiah. 
There was therefore upon their part a double confession of faith, first 
that he could heal them, and secondly, not merely as a prophet from 
God, but as the Prophet, as the one who should come, according to the 
words of Isaiah, to give sight to the blind. In the case of the man blind 
from his birth, (Jolm ix.) we have the same confessions, but following, 
and not preceding the cure, and with intervals between ; so that first he 
acknowledges him as a prophet, (ver. 17,) and only later as the 
Messiah, (ver. 38.) 

And here the explanation has Jbeen soitietimes found of the rebukes 
which they met from the multitude, who would fain have had them to 
hold their peace. These, it has been said, desired to hinder their 
crying, because they grudged to hear given unto Jesus this title of 
honor, which they were not themselves prepared to accord him.* This 
passage will then be very much a parallel to Luke xix. 39 ; only that 
there the Pharisees would have Christ himself to rebuke those that were 
glorifying him and giving him honor, while here the multitude take the 
rebuking into their own hands. Yet I hardly think the explanation 
good. It was quite in the spirit of the envious malignant Pharisees to 
be vexed with those Messianic salutations, " Blessed be the King, that 
Cometh in the name of the Lord ;" but these well-meaning multitudes^ 
rude and for the most part spiritually undeveloped, as no doubt they 
were, were yet exempt from those spiritual malignities. We never 
trace aught of this kind in them, but rather in the main a sympathy 
with the Lord ; it was not they who said that his miracles were wrought 
in the power of Beelzebub ; but they glorified God because of them. 
And here, too, I cannot doubt but that it was out of an intention of 
honoring Christ that they sought to silence what appeared to them these 
ill-tijned and unmannerly clamors. It may be that he was teaching as 
he went, and they would not have him interrupted. 

■ But their endeavors to suppress the crying of these blind men pro- 
fited nothing : on the contrary, " they cried the more, saying. Have mercy 
on ««, thou Son of David" Many admirable homiletic applications of 
this portion of the history have been made. Here, it has been often 

* Hilary {Comm. in MaUK in loc.) : Denique eos turba objoigat, quia scerbd k 
caeds audiunt quod negabant, Domiaum esae David Filiam. 
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said, is the history of man j a soul : when a man is first in earnest about 
hb salvation, and begins to cry that his eyes may be opened, that he 
may walk in his light who is the Light of men, when he begins to de- 
spise the world and to be careless about riches, he will find infinite 
hinderances, and these not from professed enemies of the Gospel of 
Christ, but from such as seem, like this multitude, to be with Jesus and 
on his side. Even they will try to stop his mouth, and to hinder an 
earnest crying to him.* And then, with a stroke from the life, Augus- 
tine makes further application in the same direction of the words which 
follow in St. Mark, who, speaking as but of one that cried, says, ^^And 
Jesus stood still, and commanded him to he called. And they called the 
blind man, saying unto him, Be of good comfort, rise; he calleth theeP 
For, he observes, this too repeats itself oflen in the spiritual history of 
men's lives. If a man will only despise these obstacles from a world 
which calls itself Christian, and overcome them ; if despite of all he 
will go on, until Christ is .evidently and plainly with him, then they 
who began by reprehending, will finish by applauding ; they who at 
first said, He is mad, will end with saying, " He is a 8aint."f 

* Augustine (Semu 349, c. 6) : Reprehensuri sunt nos, .... quasi dUectores oostri, 
homines soiculares, amantes terrain, sapientes pulverem, nihil de ocelo ducentes, auras 
liberas corde, nare carpentes : reprehensuri sunt nos procul dubio, atque dicturi, si 
yiderint nos ista humana, ista terrena cootemnere ; Quid pateris ? quid insania t Turba 
ilia est contradicens, ne cscus damet. £t aliquanti Christian! sunt, qui prohibent 
vivere Christian^, quia et ilia turba cum Christo ambulabat, et vociferantem hominem 
ad Christum ac lucem desiderantem, ab ipsius Christi beneficio prohibebat Sunt tales 
Christiani, sed vincamus illos, yivamus bene, et ipsa vita sit vox nostra ad Ohristum. 
And again, Serm, 88, c 13, 14 : Incipiat mundum contenmere, inopi sua distribuere, 
pro nihilo habere qusB homines amant, contemnat mjurias, .... si quis el abstiderit 
sua, non repetat ; si quid alieni abstulerit, reddat quadruplum. Cum bta fiacere coeperit, 
omnes sui cognati, affines, amici commoyentur. Quid insanis t Nimius es ; numqoid 
alii non sunt Christiani t Ista stultitia est, ista dementia est Et csetera talia turba 
damat, ne oeci dament . . . Bonos Christianos, yerd studiosos, yolentes fisicere prsoepta 
Dei, Christiani mali et tepidi prohibent. Turba ipsa quae cum Domino est prohibet 
damantcs, id est, prohibet bene operantes, ne perseyerando sonentur. Gregory the 
Great giyes it another turn, saying {Hom. 2 in Evang.) : Ssspe namque dum cooyerti 
ad Dominum post perpetrata yitia yolumus, dum contra hec eadem ezorare yitia quae 
perpetr^yimus, conamur, occurrunt cordi phantasmata peccatorum qua fedmos, mentis 
nostrse aciem rcyerberant, confundunt animum, et yocem nostras deprecationis premunt 
QosB praeibant ergo, increpabant eum, ut taceret .... In se, ut suspicor, recognosdt 
onusquisque quod dicimus : quia dum ab hoc mundo animum ad Deum mutamoa, dam 
ad orationis opus conyertimur, ipsa quae prius delectabiliter gessimus, importuna poetea 
atque grayia in oratione noatr& tderamus. Yix eorum cogitatio manu sancti deaideru 
ab oculis cordis abigitur ; yix eormn phantasmata per poenitentias lamenta superantor. 

f Augustine {8emL 88, c. 17) : Cum quisque Christianus coeperit bene yiyere, far- 
yere bonis operibu8,mandamque contemnere, in ipsA noyitate openim miorum patitiir 
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At this cry of theirs " Jema stood still,'*^ arrested, as ever, by the 
cry of need, " and called them ;" or, in the words of St. Mark, (x. 49,) 
wh© throughout tells but of the one, ^^ commanded' him to be called. And 
A«, casting away hie garment" to the end that he might obey with the 
greater expedition, and that he might be hindered by nothing, " rose and 
came to Jesus ;" — in this ridding himself of all which would have been 
in his way, used often as an example for every soul which Jesus has 
called, that it should in like manner lay aside every weight and what- 
ever would hinder it from coming speedily to him. (Matt. xiii. 44, 46 ; 
Phil. iii. 7.) The Lord's question, " JFhat wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee /" is, in part, an expression of his readiness to aid, a comment 
in act upon his own words, spoken but a little while before, " The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister ;" (Matt, xx, 
28,) in part uttered for the calling out into yet livelier exercise the faith 
and expectation of the petitioner. (Matt. ix. 28.) The man, whose 
cry has been hitherto a vague general cry for mercy, now singles out 
the blessing which he craves, declares the channel in which he desires 
that this mercy may run,* and makes answer, ^^Lord, that I might re- 
ceive my sight!''' Only St. Matthew mentions the touching of the eyes 
which were to be restored to vision, and only St. Luke the word of 
power, the " Receive thy sights" by which the cure was efiected. The 
man, who had hitherto been tied to one place, now used aright his re- 
stored eyesight; for he used it to fbllow Jesus in the way, and this 
with the free outbreaks of a thankful heart, himself " glorifying Qod^^ 
and being the «occasion that others glorified his name as welL (Acta 
iiL 8—10.) 

reprehensorea et contradictores frigidoe Christianos. Si autem perseyeraverit, ei eos 
superavcrit perdurando, et Doa defecerit k bonis operibus ; iidem ipsi jam obsequen- 
tur, qui ant^ prohibebant Tamdiu enim corripiunt et perturbaut et vetant, quamdiu 
sibi cedi posse prsesumunt Si autem victi fuerint perseyerantift proficientium, coo- 
vertunt se et dioere incipiunt, Magnus homo, saoctus homo, feliz cui Deus ooncesait. 
Honorant, gratulantur, benedicunt, laudant ; quomodo ilia turba qus cum Domino 
erant Ipsa prohibebat ne caci claouurent ; sed postquam illi ita damaverunt, ut 
mererentur audiri, et impetrare miserioordiam Domini, ipsa turba rursum dicit, Vocat 
vos Jesua Jam et hortatores fiunt, qui paulo ante conipiebant ut tacerent. 

* Gregory the Great, (Horn, 2 in Evang^) commenting on this request of theirs, 
bids us to make request for the same, and in like manner to concentrate our petitions 
on the greatest thing of all : Non fidsas divitias, non terrena dona, non fugitivot 
honores & Domino, sed lucem quasramus ; nee lucem qua loco clauditur, qu» tem- 
pore finitur, que noctium interruptione variatur, qu» k nobis communiter cum 
pecoribus ceinitur : sed lucem quseramus, quam videre cum solis Angelis possimoi^ 

quam nee initium inchoat, nee finis angustat 
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XXXI. 

THE WITHERING OF THE FRUITLESS FIG-TREE. 

Matt, zzl 17—22; Makk xL 12— 14» 20—24. 

This miracle was wrought upon the Monday of the week of Passion. 
On the Sunday of Palms our blessed Lord had made his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, and in the evening, — since even now his hour, 
though close at hand, was not altogether come, — ^he retired from the 
snares and perils of the city to the safer Bethany, to the house probably 
of those sisters whom he had so lately enriched with a restored brother, 
and there passed the night. On the morning of Monday, as he was 
returning from Bethany to his ministry in the city very early, indeed 
before sunrise, the word against the fig-tree w^is spoken. That same 
evening ho with his disciples went back to Bethany to lodge there, bat 
probably at so late an hour that the darkness prevented these from 
marking the effects which had followed upon that word. It was not till 
the morning of Tuesday that ^^ they saw the Jig-tree dried up from the 
roots. ^^ Such is the exact order of the circumstances, in the telling of 
which St. Mark shows himself a more accurate observer of times than 
the first Evangelist; — ^not, indeed, that this gives him any superiority; 
our advantage is that we have both narrations : — St. Matthew's, who was 
concerned for the inner idea, and hurried on to that^ omitting circum- 
stances which came between, that he might present the whole event at 
a single glance, in a single picture, without the historical perspectiTe, — 
of which he at no time takes so much note, his gifts and his aim being 
different; — and also St. Mark's, who was concerned likewise for the 
picturesque setting forth of the truth in its external details, as it was 
linked with times and with places, as it gradually unfolded itself before 
the eyes of men. 
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But while such differences as these are easily set at one, and they 
who enhance them into difficulties are the true Pharisees of history, 
straining at gnats and swallowing camels, there are other and undoubted 
difficulties in this narrative, and those not unworthy of consideration. 
And this first, that our Lord, knowing as by his divine power he must, 
that there were no figs upon that tree, should yet have gone to seek 
them there, should have made to his disciples as though he had expected to 
find them. It might be anxiously asked in what way this was consistent 
with the perfectness of sincerity and truth. Slight as would have been 
the deceit, yet, if it was such, it would trouble the clearness of our 
image of him, whom we conceive of as the absolute Lord of truth. It 
is again perplexing, that he should have treated the tree as^ a moral 
agent, punishing it as though unfruitfukiess was any guilt upon its part. 
This would be in itself perplexing, but becomes infinitely more so by 
the notice which St. Mark inserts, and which indeed our acquaintance 
with the order of the natural year would, without this notice, have sug- 
gested, that it was not then the time of figs : so that at the time when 
they could not seasonably be expected, he sought, and was displeased at 
failing to find them. For, whatever the under-meaning might have 
been in treatmg the tree as a moral agent, and granting that to have 
been entirely justified, yet does it seem again entirely lost and ob- 
scured, when it was thus put out of the power of the tree to be other- 
wise than it was, namely, without fruit. For the symbol must needs 
be carried through : if by a figi^re we attribute guilt to the tree for npt 
having fruit, we must be consistent, and show that it might have had 
such, — that there was no just and sufficient excuse why it should have 
been without this. 

Upon the first point, that the Lord went to the tree, appearing to 
expect that he should find fruit upon it, and yet knowing that he should 
find none, deceiving thereby those who were with him, who no doubt 
believed, that what he professed to look for, he expected to find, it is 
sufficient to observe that a similar charge might be made against all 
figurative teaching, whether by word or by deed : for in all such there 
is a worshipping of truth in the spirit and not in the letter ; often a 
forsaking it in the letter, for the better honoring and establishing of it in 
the spirit. A parable is told as true, and though the &cts are feigned, 
yet w true, because of the deeper truth which sustains the outward 
fabric of the story ; it is true, because it is the shrine of truth, and be- 
cause the truth which it enshrines looks through and through it. Even 
so a symbolic action is done as real, as meaning something ; and yet, 
although not meaning the thing which it professes to mean, is no decep- 
tion, Mnoe it means 8<Hnething infinitdy higher and deeper, of whidi the 
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lower action is a type, and in which that lower is lost and swallowed 
up; transfigured and transformed by the lugher, whereof it is made 
the vehiole. What was it, for instance, here, if Christ meant not 
really to look for fruit on that tree, being aware that it had none? 
yet he did mean to show how it would fare with a man or with a 
nation, when God came looking from it for the fruits of righteousness, 
and found nothing but the abundant leaves of a boastful yet empty 
profession.* 

As regards the second objection, that he should have put forth his 
anger on a tree, the real objection lying at the root of this in many 
minds oftentimes is, that he should have put forth his anger at all; 
that God should ever show himself as a punishing God ; that there 
should be any such thing as the wrath of the Lamb, as the giving 
account of advantages, as a dreadful day. But seeing that such things 
are, how needful that men should not foiget it : yet they might have 
forgot it, as far as the teaching of the miracles went, but for this one 
— all the others being miracles of help and of healing. And even the 
severity of this, with what mercy was it tempered ! He did not, like 
Moses and Elijah, make the assertion of God^s holiness and his hatred 
of evil at the cost of many lives, but only at the cost of a single unfeel- 
ing tree. His miracles of mercy were unnumbered, and on men ; hb 
miracle of judgment was but one, and on a tree.f 

* Augustine (Quast. Bvanff., L 2, c. 61) : Non enim omne quod fiDgimos mendt- 
cium est : sed quando id fingimus, quod nihil slgnificat, tunc est mendacium. Ci^ 
autcm fictio nostra refertur ad aliquam significatiooem, non est mendacium, eed aliqua 
figura vcritatls. Alioquin omnia qu£e k sapientibus et Sanctis viris, vel etiam ab ipso 
Domino figurat^ dicta sunt, mcndacia deputabunter, quia secundilm usitatum Intel- 
lectum non subsistit Veritas talibus dictis .... Sicut autem dicta, ita etiam &cta 
finguntur sine mendado ad aliquam rem significandam ; undo est etiam illud Domini 
quod in fid arbore qusesivit fructum eo tempore, quo ilia poma nondum esaent. Nod 
enim dubium est illam inquisitionem non fuisse veram ; quivis enim hominum sdret, 
si non divinitate, vel tempore, poma illam arborem non habere. Fictio igitor que 
ad aliquam veritatem refertur, figura est ; qua non refertur, mendadum est. C£ 
Strm, 89, 4 — 6 : Quoerit intcUigentem, non fiidt errantem. 

f Hilary {Comm. in Matth., in loc.) : In eo quidem bonitatis DominictB argomen- 
tum repericmus. Nam ubi offerre voluit procuratffi k se salutis exemplum, yirtutb 
suae potestatem in humanis corporibus ezercuit : spem futurorum et animA ealutem 
curis praisentium agritudinum conmiendans : . . . nunc ver6, ubi in oontumaoea iormam 
severitatis coostituebat, futuri spedem damno arboris indicavit^ ut infidelitatis pericu- 
lum, sine detrimento eorum in quorum redemptionem venerat, doceretur. Thoa, too, 
jQrotiuB : Clementissimus Domlnus, quum innumeris miraculis sua in noa etema beoe- 
ficia figurftsset, severitatem judidi, quod infrugiferoa homines manet, tmo dootaxat 
signo, idque noo in homine, sed in non sensorA arbore, adumbrarit ; ut eerti rmuuim 
bcMUMrnmoperum aterilitatam gimtiiB focandaiitis ademptioiie pmuri Tbsopl^laafc 
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But then, say some, it was unjust to deal thus with a tree at all, 
since that, being incapable of good or of evil, was as little a fit object 
of blame as of praise, of punishment as reward. But this very ob- 
jection does, in truth, imply that it was not unjust, that the tree was a 
thing, which might therefore lawfully be used merely as a means 
for ends lying beyond itself. Man is the prince of creation, and all 
things else are to serve him, and then rightly fulfil their subordinate 
uses when they do serve him, — ^in their life or in their death, — yielding 
unto him fruit, or warning him in a figure what shall be the curse and 
penalty of unfruitfulness.* Christ did not attribute moral responsibilities 
to the tree, when he smote it because of its unfruitfulness, but he did 
attribute to it a fitness for representing moral qualities.* All our lan- 
guage concerning trees, a good tree, a bad tree, a tree which oitght to 
bear, is exactly the same continual transfer to them of moral qualities, 
and a witness for the natural fitness of the Lord^s language, — the lan- 
guage indeed of an act, rather than of words. By his word, however, 
(Luke xiii. 6 — 9,f ) he had already in some sort prepared his disciples 

brlDgs out in the same way the ^ihivdpama of this miracle ; ^paivei oth' rd dMpoVy 
tva au^poviay dv6p<jnovc. 

* Witaius {Meletem Leiden., p. 414) expresses this excellently well: At quid 
tandem commisit infelix arbor, ob quam rem tam inopinato mulctaretur exitio ? Si 
verborum proprietatem sectemur, omnino nihil Creaturie enim rationis expertea, uti 
virtutis ac vitii, ita et prteniii ac poeniB, propria et strict^ loquentes, incapaoes sunt 
Potest tamen in creaturis istis aliquid existere, quod, analogic^ et symbolic^ quAdam 
ratione, et vitio et poenas respondeat Defectus fructuum in arbore csBteroquin gene- 
ro6&, succulentA, bene plantatA, frondosA, multa pollicente, symbolic^ respondet vitio 
animi degenerantis, luxuriosi, ingrati, simulati, superbi, ver& tamen virtute destituti; 
subitanea arboris ex imprecatione Christi arefactio, quA tollitur quidquid in arbore 
videbatur esse boni, analogiam quandam habet cum justissimA Christi vindictA, quA 
in eo6 animadrertit, qui benignitate suA abutuntur. Quemadmodiim igitur peccata 
ista hominura verd merentur poenam, ita icar* dvaXoyiav did potest, arborem, ita uti 
descripsimus comparatam, mereri exitium. 

f It is very noticeable that the only times that the fig-tree appears prominently 
in the New Testament, it appears as the symbol of evil ; here and at Luke xiii. 6. 
Isidore of Pelusium (in Cramxr*s Catentif in loc.) refers to the old tradition, that it 
was the tree of temptation in Paradise. For traditions of impurity connected with it, 
see Tkbtdllian, Dtf Pudidt^ c. 6. Buffon calls it arbre indecent; for explanation of 
which see a learned note in Sepp*s Lehen Jetu^ v. 8, p. 225, seq. Bernard (In Cant. 
Serm.^ 60, 8) : Maledicit ficulneie pro eo quod non invenit in eA fructum. Bene ficus, 
quae bonA licet Patriarcharum Vadice prodierit, nunquam tamen in altum proficere, 
numquam se humo attollere voluit, numquam respondere radici proceritate ramorum, 
generositate florum, foecunditate fiructuum. Male prorsus tibi cum tuA radice con- 
venit, arbor pusilla, tortuosa, nodosa. Radix enim sancta. Quid eA dignum tuis 
apparet in ramis t Jhe Greek proverbial expressions ovkivoc dv^q, a poor strength- 
lets man, avKivri iwticavpiat unhelpful help, supply further parallels. 
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for understanding and interpreting his act ; and the not unfrequent use 
of this very symbol in the Old Testament, as at Hos. ix. 10 ; Joel L 7, 
must have likewise helped them to this. 

But allowing all this, do not the words of St. Mark, "ybr the Hme of 
Jigs was not yet^"^ acquit the tree even of this figurative guilt ; does not 
the fact thus mentioned defeat the symbol, and put it, so to speak, in 
contradiction with itself ?^-does it not perplex us as r^ards our Lord's 
conduct, that he should have looked for figs, when they could not have 
been there ; — that he should have been as though indignant, when he 
did not find them ? The simplest, and as it appears to me, the entirely 
satisfying explanation of this difficulty is the following. At that early 
period of the year, March or April, neither leaves nor fruit were natu- 
rally to be looked for on a fig-tree, (the passages oflen quoted to the con- 
trary not making out, as I think, their point,*) nor in ordinary circum- 



* Moreover, all the explanations which go to prove that, according to the natoral 
order of things, in a climate like that of Palestine, there might have been, even at Uui 
early time of the year, figs on that tree, either winter figs which had survived till 
spring, or the early figs of spring themselves, all these, ingenious as they oflen are, jet 
seem to me beside the matter. For without entering further into the question, whether 
they prove their point or not, they shatter upon that oh yiiQ ^v Kaipdc (tvkov, of St Mark ; 
from which it is plain that no sudi calculation of probabilities brought the Lord thither, 
but those abnormal leaves, which he counted might have been accompanied with ab- 
normal fruit Four or five dealings with these words have been proposed, by which 
it is sought to make them not mean that which they bear upon their front, and so to 
disencumber the passage of difficulties, with which otherwise, according to the ordinary 
interpretations, it is laden. To begin then with the worst, it is, I think, that whidi 
places a note of interrogation at the end of these words, and makes the sacred histo- 
rian to burst out in an exclamation of wonder at the barrenness of the fig-tree, — " For 
was it not the time of figs ?" But this sort of passionate narration — ^tbis supplying the 
reader with his feelings ready made, his wonder, his abhorrence, his admiration — is 
that, the uniform absence of which is, perhaps, one of the very most striking featores 
of the Gospel narratives, and which, therefore, it is impossible oould have found plaee 
here. To pass on to one scarcely better, though certainly more ingenious ; it is that 
which Daniel Heinsius first proposed, and to which Knatchbull, Gataker, and othersi 
have assented. His help is in a different pointing and aooeoting of the passage, as 
thus, oi ydg ^, Kaipb^^ vvkuv' " for whefe he was, it was the season of figs,** — ^in the mild 
climate of Judsa, where, as we know, the fruits of the earth ripened nearly a teonth 
earlier than in Galilee. But all MSS. and ancient versions are opposed to this view 
of the passage ; and to express ibi loci by oi ydg ^v is a very questionable proceeding. 
Deyling (06«s. Sac., v. 8, p. 277) supports an explanation which is preferable to thia 
He makes oi = oimj, and Kcupoc = tempus colligendi fiructiis, the time for the gather- 
ing the figs. Their harvest had not yet arrived ; therefore the Lord oould reaaooahly 
have looked for some upon the tree ; and the words will be an explanation, not of 
the words '* he found nothing hut leaves," immediately going before, but of his earlier 
mentioned going to the tree, expecting to find fruit thereon. This explanatioa has 
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stances would any one have sought them there. But that tree, hy put- 
ting forth leaves, made pretension to be something more than others, to 
have fruit upon it, seeing that in the fig-tree the fruit appears before 
the leaves.* This tree, so to speak, vaunted itself to be in advance of 

Euinoel, Weistein, and others, upon its side. The fact of the remoteness of the words 
to which this chiuse will refer, is not fatal to this meaning, for similar instances might 
be adduced from St Mark, as xvi. 8, 4 ; and xii. 12, where the words, " for they knew 
that he had spoken against them," are an explanation of the fact that thej sought to 
lay hold on him, not of their fearing the people. But xaipd^ tQv KOfyiruv, (Matt xs. 
84, cf. Luke xx. 10,) on which the upholders of this scheme greatly rely, means the 
time of the ripe fruits, and not the time for their ingathering. 

That, however, which has found more fiEiyor than any of these, and which Ham- 
mond, D'Outrein, and many more have embraced, would make Kaipoc^Kaipd^ ei^poQ, 
and would understand St Mark to be saying. It was an unfavorable season for figs. 
A very old, although almost unnoticed reading, 6 ydp Kcupdc oifK iv ovkuv, would be 
still more favorable to this explanation. Tet still we want some example of luupS^ 
alone being used as = Koipb^ ev^opoct for Matt xiii. 80, Luke xx. 10, which are some- 
times adduced, do not satisfy. This, slightly modified, is Olshausen's meaning, and 
that uf a writer in the Theol. Stud, und Krit., 1848, p. 181, teq. These do not ouike 
KOipo^ (>xactly " season,'* since the Hea^on for the chief crop, whether good or bad, had 
not yet arrived, and therefore tliurc would be no room for expressing a judgment 
about it ; but they take it in tlie t(en.4e of weather, temperature; xa<p6c = tempus 
opportunum. If there had been favorable weather, that is, such as had been at once 
moist and warm, there would have been figs on the tree ; not indeed the general crop, 
but the ficus prsecox, (see Pliny, K X., I. 16, c. 19,) the early spring fig, which was 
counted an especial delicacy, (" the fig.s that are first ripe,** Jer. xxiv. 2,) and to which 
Isaiah alludes (xxviiL 4) as *" the hasty fruit before the tummer^ which when he that 
looketh upon it seeth, while it is yet in his hand, he eateth it up" (cf Hoa ix. 10) ; 
or if not these, the late winter fig, which Shaw mentions (WiKxa's RmI W&rterlnteh, 
fl, V. Feigenbaum) as first ripening after the tree has lost its leaves, and hanging on 
the tree, in a mild season, into the spring. The writer in the Theci, Stud. u. Krii, 
has certainly brought a passage much to the point in support of this view of icmpog 
as favorable weather. It is this, from the Heeuha of Euripides, — 

OIkow deivbv, el y^ fiiv koio^ 
Tvxowra Koipov OeoOev, ei araxyv ^pei, 
Xptjarii i5*, dfioproikf uv xp^t^ ainifv rvxeiVf 
Kaxdv diSaat Kapiit6v, 

Upon Kaipo^ here, Matthias says : Quum Koipoq oomia compleetator, qua alicoi rei 
opportuna et consentanea sunt, hoc loco proprid significat onmia ea, qua agris, at 
fiructus ferant, accommodata sunt, ut pluviam, coeli commodam temperiem, quo sensu 
acoepisse Euripidem ex adjecto deoSev patet Tet allowing all this, there is a long 
step between it and proving Kcupb^ ovkuv to be = tempos opportunum fids. The 
great advantage of the exposition given in the text is, that it requires no violence to 
be done to the words, but takes them in that sense in whidi every one, but for diffi- 
eolties which seem to follow, would take them. 

* Pliny (ff. i^., L 16, c. 49) : Ei demum serial folium nascitur qvAm pomom. 
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all the other trees, challenged the passer-by that he should come and 
refresh himself with its fruit. Yet when the Lord accepted its chal- 
lenge, and drew near, it proved to be but <u the others, without fruit as 
they ; for indeed, as the Evangelist observes, the time of figs had not 
yet arrived, — ^its fault, if one may use the word, lying in its pretensioD, 
in its making a show to run before the rest, when it did not so indeed. 
It was condemned, not so much for having no fruit, as for this, that not 
having fruit, it clothed itself abundantly with leaves, with the foliage 
which, being there, did, according to the natural order of the tree's de- 
velopment, give pledge and promise that fruit should be found on it, if 
sought. 

And this will then exactly answer to the sin of Israel, which under 
this tree was symbolized, — ^that sin being not so mudi that they were 
without fruit, as that they boasted of so much. Their true fruit, the 
true fruit of any people before the Incarnation, would have been to own 
that they had no fruit, that without Christ, without the incarnate Son 
of God, they could do nothing ; to have presented themselves before 
God, bare and naked and empty altogether. But this was exactly what 
Israel refused to do. Other nations might have nothing to boast of, but 
they by their own showing had much.* And yet on closer inspection, 
the reality of righteousness was as much wanting on their part as any 
where besides. 

And how should it have been otherwise 1 "ybr the time of Jigs mu 
not yet;'*'* — the time for the bare stock and stem of humanity to amy 
itself in bud and blossom, with leaf and fruit, had not oome, till its 
ingrafling on the nobler stock of the true Man. All which anticipated 
this, which would say that it could he any thing or do any thing other- 
wise than in him and by him, was deceitful and premature. Hie other 
trees had nothing, but they did not pretend to have any tlung ; this tree 
had nothing, but it gave out that it had much. So was it severally with 
Gentile and with Jew. The Gentiles were bare of all fruits of right- 
eousness, but they own^d it ; the Jews were bare, but they vaunted that 
they were full. The Gentiles were sinners, but they hypocrites and pre- 
tenders to boot, and by so much further from the kingdom of Grod, and 
more nigh unto a curse.f Their guilt was not that they had not the 
perfect fruits of faith, for it was nojb the season for such ; the time of these 

■ 

* It ia not a little remarinble that it was with the fig-leaves that in Pumdise 
Adam attempted to deny his nakedness, and to present himself as other than a tinner 
before God (Gen. iil 7.) 

f 'W\iax^{MeUtem, Leiden^ p. 415) : Folia sunt jactatio Legis, templi, cnltdii 
csBrimoDianmi, pietatis deniqae et sanctimonis, quamm se specie valdd efEenfaaBt 
Fhictns sunt resi|Hsoentia, fides^ tanctitas, qnibus carebant 
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was not. yet ; but that, not having, they so boastfullj gave out that they 
had, — not that they were not healed, but that, being unhedad, they 
counted themselves whole. The Law would have done its work, the 
very work for which Grod ordained it, if it had stripped them of these 
boastful leaves, or rather had prevented them from ever putting them 
forth. 

Here, then, according to diis explanation, there is no difficulty either 
in the Lord's going to the tree at that unseasonable time, — ^he would 
not have gone, but for those deceitful leaves which announced that fruit 
was there, — ^nor in the (symbolical) punishment of the unfruitful tree at 
this season of the year, when according to the natural order it could not 
have had any. It was punished not for being without fruit, but for pro- 
claiming by the voice of those leaves that it had such, — not for being 
barren, but for being false. And this was the guilt of Israel, a guilt so 
much deeper than the guilt of the nations. The attentive study of the 
epistle to the Romans supplies the true key to the right understanding 
of this miracle ; such passages especially as ii. 3, 17 — ^27 ; x. 3, 4, 21 ; 
xi. 7, 10. Nor should that remarkable parallel, Ezek. xvii. 24: ''And 
all the trees of the field shall know that I the Lord . . . have dried up the 
green tree and made the dry tree to flourish," be left out of account.* 
And* then the sentence, "iVb man eat fruit of thee hereafter /or ever^^ 
will be just the reversal of the blessing that in them all nations of the 
earth should be blessed — ^the symbolic counterstroke to the ratification 
of the Levitical priesthood, through the putting forth, by Aaron's rod, of 
bud and blossom and finiit in a night. Henceforth the Jewish synagogue 
is stricken with a perpet\}^ barrenness ;f it once was every thing, but 
now it is nothing, to the world; it stands apart, like a thing forbid; 
what little it has, it communicates to none ; the curse has come upon it, 
that no man henceforward shall eat fruit of it for ever.| 

* It is possible, and some have thought, that our Lord has another allusion to 
what here he had done in those other words of his, " If they do these things in a 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry V (Luke xxiiL 81 ;) if Gkxl so dealt with 
him *" a green tree,** full of sap, full of life, if he thus bruised and put him to paio^ 
how should he deal with Israel after the flesh, a " dry" tree, withered and dried up 
under the power of that curse which had been spoken against it ? 

f Witsius (MeUtem. Leickn,, p 415) : Parabolica ficiU maledictio si|^ificayit, fu- 
tunmi esse ut populus Israeliticus, just& Dei indignatione, omni yigore et sucoo spiri- 
tualis fcBCimditatis privetnr, et quia fiructus bonorum operum proferre isthoc tempore 
noluit, dein nee possit Ac veluti maledictionis sententiam ficAs arefiictio protinoa 
ezcepit, sic et Judoorum natio^ moz post spretum protervd Messiam, exaruit. 

X Augustine brings out often and very strikingly the figuratiVe character of this 
miracle ; — though, with most other expositors, he misses what seems to me the chief 
stress of this tree*s (sjmboUc) guilt, and that which drew on it the curse, namely, its 
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And yet this ^^for ever*^ has its merciful limitation, wh«n we come 
to transfer the curse from the tree to that of which the tree was as a 
living parable ; a limitation which the word itself* fiivors and allows ; 
which lies hidden in it, to be revealed in due time. None shall eat fruit 
of that tree to the end of the present aeon, not until these ^ times of the 
Gentiles'' are fulfilled. A day indeed will come when Israel, which now 
says, '^ 1 am a dry tree," shall consent to that word of its true Lord, 
which of old it denied, " From me is thy fruit found,'^ and shall be ar- 
rayed with the richest foliage and fruit of all the trees of the field. 
The Lord, in his great discourse upon the last things (Matt, xxiv.) im- 
plies this, when he gives this commencing conversion of the Jews under 
the imago of the re-clothing of the bare and withered fig-tree with leaf 
and bud, as the sign of the breaking in of the new seon, whi<^ he does, 
saying, " Now learn a parable of the fig-tree. When his branch is yetf 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is nigh : so like- 
wise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is near, even at 
the doors." (ver. 32, 33.) 

It would appear from St. Matthew that some beginnings of the threat- 
ened withering began to show themselves, almost as soon as the word 
of the Lord was spoken ; a shuddering fear may have run through all 
the leaves of the tree, which was thus stricken at its heart. But it was 
not till the next morning, as the disciples returned, that they took note 

running before its time, and by its leaves proclaiming it had fruit, when its true part 
and that which the season would have justified, would have been to present itself 
with neither. He, in the following quotations, otherwise so admirable, makes its bar- 
renness, contrasted with its pomp of leaves, to be the stress of its fault, putting out 
of sight the urUimelineu of those leaves and of that pretence of fruit which is the most 
important element in the whole. Thus {Serm. 77, c 5) : Etiam ipsa quae & Domino 
(kcta sunt, aliquid significantia erant, quasi verba, si diet potest, visibilia et aliquid 
significantia. Quod inaximd apparet in eo quod prieter tempus poma qusssivit in ar- 
bore, et quia non invenit, arbori maledicens aridam fodt Hoc factum nisi figuratum 
acdpiatur, stultum invenitur ; prim6 qusssisse poma in illA arbore, quando tempus noo 
erat ut essent in ullA arbore : demde si pomorum jam tempus esset, non habere poma 
quiB culpa arboris esset ? Sed quia significabat, quasrere se noo solium folia, sed et 
fiructum, id est, non soldm verba, sed et fecta hominum, arefiidendo ubi sola Iblia in- 
venit, significavit eorum pGsnam, qui loqui bona possunt, fkoere IxMia oolunt. Cf 
Semu 98, & 8 : Christus nesciebat, quod rusticus sciebat ? quod noverat arboris cultor, 
Don noverat arboris creator ? Oiim ergo esuriens poma quasdvit in arbore, significavit 
se aliquid esurire, et aliquid aliud qusarere ; et arborem Ulam sine fiructu foliis 
plenam reperit, et maledixit; et aruit. Quid arbor fecerat fructum dod afferendol 
Quffi culpa arboris infecunditas f Sed sunt qui fructum voluntate dare noo poesiiiit 
Illorum est culpa sterilitas, quorum feounditas est volontaa 

* Eif rdv cduva, 

t Or rather <'Mfiot9," 
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of the utter perishing of the tree, which had followed upon that word 
spoken, so that it was " dried up from the roota^'* and called their Lord's 
attention to the same : " Master^ behold the Jig-tree which thou cursedst, 
is withered away^* The Lord will not let the occasion go by without 
its further lesson. What he had done, they might do the same and 
more. Faith in God would place them in relation with the same power 
which he wielded, so that they might do mightier things even than this 
at which they marvelled so much. 

* In the tone in which this observation was made, an interrogation was implied ; 
they would observe that it was so, and ask of him how it was sa This is yet more 
evident in St Matthew's ^ How toon is the Jig-tree withered awayf* by many made 
an interrogation; thus in Bishop Lloyd's edition, who prints True irapaxpvfia k^pavBri 
if avKfi ; but in that nug there is not an express question, only an interrogative ex- 
damatioD. 
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THE HEALING OF MALCHUS'S EAR. 

Luke Txii. 49 — 51. 

The cutting off the ear of the servant of the high priest by one of the 
disciples, who would fain have fought for his Master that he should not 
be delivered to the Jews, is related by all four Evangelists, (Matt. xxvi. 
51 ; Mark xiv. 47 ; Luke xxii. 50 ; John xviii. 10 ;) but the miracle 
belongs only to St. Luke, for he only tells how the Lord made good the 
wrong which his disciple had inflicted. And we may trace, perhaps, in 
this Evangelist a double interest which might have specially moved him 
to the including in his Gospel this work of grace. As a physician, this 
cure, the only one of its kind which we know of our Lord's performing, 
the only miraculous healing of a wound inflicted by external violence, 
would attract his special attention. And then, besides, there was 
nothing nearer to St. Luke's heart, or that cohered more intimately 
with the purpose of his Gospel, than the portraying of the Lord on the 
side of his gentleness, his mercy, and benignity ; all which so gloriously 
shone out in this gracious work in favor of one who was in arms against 
his life. 

The Evangelist, no doubt, knew very well, but has not thought good 
to tell us, who it was that 'struck this blow, — whether the deed might 
still have brought him into trouble, though that appears an exceedingly 
improbable explanation, or from some other cause. St. Matthew and 
St. Mark equally preserve silence on this head, and are content with 
generally designating him, Matthew as '' one of them who were with 
JewA^'^ Mark as *' one of them which stood 5y." And it is only from 
St. John that we learn, what perhaps otherwise we might have guessed, 
but could not certainly have known, that it was St. Peter, who in this 
way sought to deliver his imperilled Lord. He also alope gives us the 
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name of the high priest's servant who was smitten; *^the servants name 
was Malchtis,^^ The last may easily have been unknown to the other 
Evangelists, though it very naturally came within the circle of iBtb 
John's knowledge, who had, in some way that is not explained to us, 
acquaintance with the high priest, (John xviii. 15,) and with the consti- 
tution of his household ; so accurate an acquaintance, as that he was 
aware even of so slight a circumstance as that one of those, who later 
in the night provoked Peter to his denial of Christ, was kinsman of him 
whose ear Peter had cut off (ver. 26.) 

The whole circumstance is singularly characteristic; the tDord- 
bearer for the rest of the apostles proves, when occasion requires,* the 
sword-he&Ter also — ^not indeed in this altogether of a different temper 
from the others, but showing himself prompter and more forward in ac- 
tion than them all. While they are saying, '* Lord, shall we smite with 
the stoordP^ perplexed between the natural instinct of defence and love 
of their perilled Lord, on the one side, and his precepts on the other, 
that they should not resist the evil, — he waits not for the answer, but 
impelled by the natural courage of his heart,* and taking no heed of 
the odds against him, aims a blow at one, probably the foremost of the 
band, — the first that was daring to lay profane hands on the sacred per- 
son of his Lord. This was " a servant of the high priest"* s,'^ one there- 
fore who, according to the proverb, " like master like man," may very 
probably have been especially forward in this bad work, — ^himself a 
Caiaphas of a meaner stamp. Peter was not likely to strike with any 
other but a right good will, and no doubt the blow was intended to 
cleave down the aggressor, though by God's good providence the stroke 
was turned aside, and grazing the head at which it was aimed, but still 
coming down with sheer descent, cut off the ear, — the " right ear^'* as 
St. Luke and St. John tell us, — of the assailant who thus hardly es- 
caped with his life. 

The words with which our Lord rebuked the untimely zealf of his 



* JoeephuB characterizes the Galilsans as naxi\ton)^, 

\ Modem expositors are sometimes a good deal too hard upon this deed of Peter's. 
Odyin, for instance, who has a great deal more in this tone : Stolto suo zelo Petmt 
grayem iofamiam magiatro suo ejusqae doctrinss innsserat The wisest word upoo 
the matter (and on its Old Testament parallel, Exod. il 12) is to be fomid in Auous- 
TiNE, Con. Faust^ L 22, c. ^0. He keeps as far from this unmeasured rebuke as from 
the absurdity of the Romish expositors, who many of them exalt and magnify this art 
as one of a holy and righteous indignatioa Stella, for instance (tn /otf.)f who likens 
it to the act of Phinehas, (Num. xxv. 7,) by whidh he won the high priesthood for his 
family for ever. Leo the -Great, {Serm, 50, 6 4,) had already spoken of it in the same 
way : Nam et beatus PetruSi qui animoeiore constantiA Domino oohorebat, et contra 
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. disciples are differently given by different Evangelists, or rather thej 
have each given a different portion, each one enough to indicate the 
spirit in which all was spoken. In St. Matthew they are related most 
at length. That moment, indeed, of uttermost confusion seems to have 
been no. fitting one for a discourse so long as that which he reoords, not 
to speak of further words recorded by the others ; nor is it at first easy 
to see how he could have found opportunity for them. But if we sup- 
pose that he gave this monition to his disciples, while the healing of 
Malchus was going forward, and while all were attentive to and won- 
dering at that, the difficulty will disappear ; not to say that his captors, 
who may have feared resistance or attempts at rescue on the part of 
his servants, now that they found his words to be words prohibiting 
aught of the kind, may have been most willing to suffer him to speak 
unhindered. 

Our I^rd, when he joins together the taking the sword and perishing 
with the sword, refers, no doubt, to the primal law, " Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed," (Gen. ix. 6,) as again 
there is probable allusion to these words. of his, Rev. xiii. 10. But the 
application of the words, ^^ All they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword" has been sometimes erroneously made, as though Christ, to 
quiet Peter, were saying, " There is no need for thee to assume the 
task of the punishing these violent men : they have taken the sword, 
and by the just judgment of God they will perish by the sword."* But 
the warning against taking the sword connects itself so closely with the 
command, " Put up again tJiy sword into his place," and the meaning of 
the verse following (Matt. xxvi. 53) is so plainly, " Thinkest thou that 
I need help so poor as thine, when, instead of you, twelve weak trem- 

Tiolentorum impetus fervore eancts caritatU ezarserat, in eervnm prindpis saoerdotum 
UBUfl est gladio, et aurem yiri ferociils instantis abscidit. Another finds in the words 
of the Lord, " FtU up thy sward into the sheath^* a sanction for the wielding of the 
' civil sword by the Church ; for, as he bids us note, Christ does not say, " Pat airay 
thy sword;*' but " Put up thy aword into the aheath^ — ^that is, " Keep it in readiness 
to draw forth again, when the right occasion shall arriva" — ^Tertullian, in an opposite 
extreme, finds in these words a declaration of the unlawfulness of the military ser- 
vice under every circumstance for the Christian (De Idolol^ c. 19): Omnem militem 
Dominus in Petro exarmando discinxit 

* Orotius : Noli, Petre consideratione ejus quae mihi infertur injuriao condtatior, 
Deo praeripere ultionem. Levia enim sunt vulnera quas 4 te pati poasunt Stat enim 
rata sententia, crudeles istos et sanguinarios, etiam te quiescente, gravisaimaa Deo 
daturas poBuaa suo sanguine. This interpretation is a good deal older than Grotioi. 
It is, I think, Ohrysostom's, and Euthymins sees in these words a vpo^i^rua r9f 
dia^opac rQv ineM6vTuv air^ 'lov6aUtv, 
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blin^ men, inexpert in war, I might even now* pray to my Father, and 
he would give me on the moment twelve legionsf of mighty angels on 
my behalf?^'! — that all the ingenuity which Grotius and others use,^aod 
it^ls much, to recommend the other meaning, cannot persuade to a re- 
ceiving it. 

The passage supplies a fine parallel to 2 Kin. vi. 17; a greater than 
Elisha is here, and by this word would open the spiritual eye of his 
troubled disciple, and show him the mount of God, full of chariots and 
horses of fire, armies of heaven which are encamping round him, and 
whom a beck from him would bring forth, to the utter discomfiture of 
his enemies. Possibly our blessed Lord» even as he thus spake, was 
conscious of the temptation to claim this help from God, — the same 
temptation as constituted the essence of the Temptation ; but it is one 
no sooner offered him, than he rejects it at once: for how then should 
that eternal purpose, that will of God, of which Scripture was the out- 
ward expression, " that thus it must 6c," how should this be fulfilled ? 
(Cf. Zech. xiii. 7.) 

In St. John the same entire subordination of his will to the will of 
the Father, which must hinder him from claiming this unseasonable 
help, finds its utterance under another image ; that of a cup which he 
needs must drink : *' The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink itP^ The image is frequent in Scripture, resting on the thought 
of some potion which, however bitter, must yet be drained, since such 
is the will of him who has put it into the hands. Besides Matt. xx. 22, 



* 'ApTi. " Even now at the latest moment, when things are gone so far, when I 
am already in the hands of mine enemies." — Kal frapaar^aei fioi ^ et servitio meo 
sistet (Rom. vL 19 ; ziL 1.) 

f The phrase is remarkable, when connected with the expression 'T?J/6og arpaTidc 
oipavioVf Luke ii 13, and some other similar language. Without falling in with the 
dreams of the Areopagite, we may see here intimations of a hierarchy in hea?eo. 
Bengel : Angeli in suos numeros et ordines divisi sunt 

\ Jerome : Non indigeo duodecim apoetolorum auxilio, qui possum habere duode- 
cim legiones angelici exercitds. Maldonatus : Mihil quidem yeroaimile videtur Chris- 
tum angelos non militibus, sed discipuUs opponere, qtii duodecim erant, ac propterea 
duodecim non plures nee pauciorea legiones nominAsse, ut indicaret posse se pro duo- 
decim hominibus duodecim legiones habere. The fact that the number of apostles 
who were even tempted to draw sword in Christ's behalf was, by the apostasy of 
Judas, not now twelve, but eleven, need not perplex us, or remove us from this in- 
terpretation. The Lord contemplates them in their ideal completeness : for it was 
no accident, but rested on a deep fitness that they were twelve, and neither fewer 
nor more. He does the same, saying in another place, ** Ye shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel," (Matt xix. 28,) — when, in like manner, 
it was not Judas, but his successor that should sit upon a throne. 
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28 ; xxvi. 89, where the cup is the cup of holy sufiering, lliero is often, 
especially in the Old Testament, mention of the cup of God's anger, 
(bai. li. 17, 22; Ps. xi. 6; Ixxv. 8; Jer. xxv. 15, 17; xlix. 12; Lam. 
iv. 21 ; Rev. xiy. 10 ; zvi. 19 ;) in every case the cup having this in 
common, that it is one from which flesh and blood shrinks back, which 
a man would fidn put away from his lips if he might, though a moral 
necessity in the first place, and a physical in the second, will not suffer 
him to do so. 

And the words that follow, ^^ Suffer ye (hue far ^ are to be accepted as 
addressed still to the disciples : '* Hold now ;* thus fiir ye have gone in 
resistance, but let it be no further ; no more of this.^ The other expla- 
nation, which makes them to have been spoken by the Lord to those 
into whose hands he had come, that they should bear with him till he 
had accomplished the cure, has nothing to recommend it. Having thus 
checked the too forward zeal of his disciples, and now carrying out into 
act his own precept, " Love your enemies, .... do good to them that 
hate you," he touched the ear of the wounded man, '' and healed kimj*^ 
Peter and the rest meanwhile, after this brief flash of a carnal courage, 
forsook their divine Master, and, leaving him in the hands of his ene- 
mies, fled, — ^the wonder of the crowd at that gradous work of the Lord, 
or the tumult with the darkness of the night| or these both together, fa- 
voring their escape. 

* A comma ahould find place after tare. 



XXXIII. 

THE SECOND MIMGniX)US DBAU6HT OF FISHES. 

John zzl 1 — 28. 

It almost seemed as though St. John's Gospel had found its solemn- 
completion in the words (ver. 30, 31) with which the preceding chapter 
ended ; so that this chapter appears, and probably is, in the exactest 
sense of the. word, a posUcripty — something which the beloved apostle, 
after he had made an end, thought it important not to leave untold ; 
which he may have added, perhaps, at the request of his disciples, who 
had often heard delightedly the narrative from his own lips, and desired 
that before his departure he should set it down, that the Church might 
be enriched with it for ever.* 



* The question concermng the authenticity of thi« chapter was first stirred hj 
Grotius ; not that he esteemed it altogether spurious, but added, probablj after St 
John's death, by the Ephesian elders, who had often heard the history firom his lipfr 
Very unlike the other suspicious passage in St. John's Gospel (viiL 1^11), there is no 
outward evidence of any kind against it Every MS. possesses it, and there was 
never a doubt expressed about it in antiquity, tie, therefore, and those who have 
followed him in the same line, Clericus, Semler, Liicke, Schott, (Camm, de indole etifk 
ult. Ev, Joh,, Jen., 1826,) can have none but internal evidences, drawn from alleged 
differences in style, in language, in manner of expression, from St John's confessed 
writings, on which to build an argument, — evidences frequently deceptive and always 
inoondusive, but here even weaker than usual. Every thing marks the hand of the 
beloved disciple. Not merely do we feel the tone of the narratioD to be his ; for that 
might be explained by supposing others to be telling what he had often t<^d them ; hut 
single phrases and turns of language, unobserved by ns at first, and till we have such 
motives for observing them, bear witness for him. It is he alone who uses Ti^epioff 
OdXaaaa r^ Tipepiddo^ (vl 1, 28), for the lake of Galilee ; or naidia, as a word of 
address from the teacher to the taught (c£ ver. 6 with 1 John ii. 18, 18); niaCnv, 
which occurs twice in this chapter (ver. 8, 10), is met with only three times, savt in 
St John's writings, in the whole New Testament ; bat is so much a fiivorite with Urn, 

46 
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It was upon the sea of Galilee that this appearance of Christ to his 
disciples, with the miracle which accompanied it, took place. Doubtless 
there is a significance to be found in the words, ^'' Jesus showed,'*^ or 
manifested " himself,''^ as Chrysostom long ago observed, — no other than 
this, that his body after the resurrection was only visible by a distinct 
act of his will. From that time the disciples did not, as before, see 
Jesus, but Jesus appeared unto or was seen by them. It is not for nothing 
that the language is changed, or that in language of this kind all his 
appearances after the resurrection are related. (Luke xxiv. 34 ; Acts 
xiii. 31 ; 1 Cor. xv. 5, 6, 7, 8.*) It is the same with angels, and all 
heavenly manifestations: men do not see them, as though it lay in their 
will to do so or not ; such language would be inappropriate : but they 
appear to men ; (Judg. vi. 12 ; xiii. 3, 10, 21 ; Matt. xvii. 3 ; Luke i. 
11 ; xxii. 43; Acts ii. 3; vii. 2; xvi. 9; xxvi. 16;) are only visible to 
those for whose sakes they are vouchsafed, and to whom they are willing 
to show themselves. f Those to whom this manifestation was vouchsafed 
were Simon Peter and Thomas and Nathanael, James and John, and 
two other disciples that are not named. It makes something for the 
current opinion that the Nathanael of St. John, is the Bartholomew of 
the other Evangelists, thus to find him named not after, but in the midst 
o^ some of the very chiefest apostles. Who were the two unnamed 
disciples cannot, of course, be known. They too were not improbably 

that besides these, there are six instances of its use in his Gospel alone, (riL SO, 82, 
44 ; viii. 20; x. 89 ; xi. 57,) to which may be added Rev. xix. 20. Again, khcvu (ver. 
6, 11) is one of his words (vi. 44; xii. 82; xviii. 20), being found else but once. 
The double ufir}v at the beginning of a sentence (ver. 18), is exclusively St Jobn*s, 
occurring twenty-five times in his Gospel, but never elsewhere. The appellation of 
Thomas, 6<j//ac 6 7,£yofuvoc ^idvfio^ (ver. 21, c£ xi. 16; xx. 24), is also exclusively 
his. Oompore, too, ver. 19 with xil 23 and xviii. 82 ; the use also of Sfioluc (ver. 
18), with the parallel use at vi. 11. '(hfjopiov, too, and iruXiv devrepov (ver. 16), be- 
long only to him (iv. 64) : and the narrator interposing words of his own, as a com- 
ment on and explanation of the Lord's words (ver. 19), is quite after the favorite 
manner of St. John. (ii. 21 ; vi. 6 ; vil 89.) And of these peculiarities many more 
might be adduced. 

* *l£^avepoa£v tavrov (see John il 11) is here = (^^ in the passages quoted 
above, which might easily bo multiplied. 

f Thus Ambrose on the appearing of the angel to Zacharias (Exp. in Lue^ L 1. 
e. 24) : Ben^ npparuisse dicitur ei, qui eum repente conspexit. Et hoc specialiter aut 
de Angelis aut de Deo Scriptura divina tenere consuevit ; ut quod non potest pnevi* 
deri, apparere dicatur .... Nod enim similiter sensibilia videntur, et is in cujua vo- 
hmtate situm est videri, et cujus naturte est non videri, Toluntatis viderL Nam si 
non vult, non videtur : si vult, videtur. These are Chrysostom's words : 'Ev r^ eiiretv 
ifavipctaev iavrdv^ roifTO d^Tuoi, 6ti el fi^ ^BeXe, xai airdc kavrdv did avyKard^aatv 
h^avipootv, oix ^poTOt tov au/iaroc 6vto^ i^uprov. 
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apostles, disciples in the most eminent sense of the word ;* Lightfoot 
supposes that they were Andrew and Philip. 

Peter's declaration that he will go to fish, is not, as has been 
strangely supposed, a declaration that he has lost his hope in Jesus as the 
Messiah, renounced his apostleship, and therefore returns to his old 
occupations, there being no nobler work for him in store. But it was 
quite in the wise manner of the Jewish teachers, to have a manual trade 
that they might fall back on in the time of need, and thus not be depen- 
dent on their scholars for support ; what good service Paul's skill in 
making tents did him is well known ; probably also they found it health- 
ful to their own minds, to have some outward occupation for which to 
exchange at times their spiritual employments. The words themselves, 
" / ^0 a JUhing^'' are not merely a declaration of his intention, but a 
simimons to his friends to accompany him, if they are so minded ; 
whereupon they declare their readiness; " We also go with thee,'''* 
During all the night, though that is ever accounted the opportunest time 
for fishing, they caught nothing. When at early dawn the risen Lord 
stood upon the shore, they did not at first recognize him. Nor even 
when he addressed them as " Children^^ did they know that it was he, — 
the mighty change which had passed upon him at his resurrection had so 
left him at once the same and yet another. (Cf. John xx. 14, 15.) 
When they acknowledged in reply toihis question, " Have ye any meat T' 
the ill success which had attended their labors of the night, he bade them 
cast in their net on the right side of the ship, promising that it should not 
be in vain. And they, though taking it even now but for the counsel of 
a kind and, it might be, a skilful stranger, were obedient to his word : 
*' They cast there/ore^ and now they were not able to draw it for the mulH' 
tude ofjishesy 

As before, the Lord had made himself known in his higher char- 
acter through a marvellous success of the like kind, so does he now ; 
yet it is not Peter on the present occasion, but John, that first recognizes 
in whose presence they are. Thereupon he " saith unto Peter ^ It is the 
Lord^'* Both the apostles come wonderfully out in their proper char- 
acters : he of the eagle eye first detects the presence of the Beloved, 
and then Peter, the foremost ever in act, as John is profoundest in specu- 
lation, unable to wait till the ship should be brought to land, throws 
himself into the sea that he may find himself the sooner at the feet of 
his Lord.f He was before " lujjced^'' stripped, that is, for labor, wear- 

* Si John does not know the word dir6aToh>c as a term for the twelve. He 
uses it but once, (xiil 16,) and then generally for one that ia ontscnt. 

f Chiysostom : 'Qq 6i intyvuaav a^dv, irdXiv rd idiufiara tuv oUeUtv tiriduK' 
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ing only the tunic, or garment close to the skin, and having put off his 
upper and superfluous garments :* for the word " nakecT'* means no more, 
and is continually used in this sense ; but now he girded himself with 
his fisher's coat,f as counting it unseemly to appear without it in the 
presence of his Lord. Some have supposed that he walked on the sea ; 
but we have no warrant to multiply miracles, and the words, " cast him- 
self into the «^a," do not look like this. Hather, he swam and waded 
to the shore.! The distance was not more than about " two hundred 
ctt^*to,"§ that is, about one hundred yards. The other disciples followed 



vwTCu TpoiTuv ol fiodijTai Tlhpo^ KoZ 'ludwijc 6 fiiv ydLq Oepftorepo^, 6 di i/^yjorepo^ 
^v Kol 6 fihf d^repoc v^, 6 6i SiopariKUTepo^, 

* The word is of oontiDual use in this senae. Thus Viigil gives this advice to 
the ploughmoD, Nudaa ara, (c£ Matt. xxiv. 18,) which he has borrowed from Healod, 
who will have him yvftvdv airetpew, yvfivdv ri Poureiv. So, too, Cincumatus was 
found ** naked** at the plough, when he was called to be Dictator, and sent for his 
toga that he might present himself before the Senate (Flint, H.N^l. 18, c. 4) ; and 
Plutarch says of Phodon, that, in the country and with the army, he went always 
without sandals and "naked** (awirodriTO^ uel koX yv/ivdc i^ddi^ev): and Qrotius 
quotes from Eusebius a yet apter passage than any of these, in which one says, v/x^v 
yv/ivdg h t^ 2.iv<^ laBtjfuJLTi. The Athenian jest that the Spartans showed to for- 
eigners their virgins naked is to be taken with these limitations — with only the 
chiton or himatioa (Muellkb*s Doriarmy L 4, c. 2, g 8.) Cf 1 Sam. xix. 24 ; Isai. 
zx. 8 ; at the last of which passages the Deist Tindal, in his ignorance, scoffs, as 
though Gkxl had commanded an indecency, but which both are to be explained in 
the same manner. (See Dstlinq*8 06m. Sae^ v. 4, p. 888, uq, and the Diet, of Or, 
and Bom, Antt^ a v. Nudut.) 

\ This seems to me the meaning; in Deyling*s words {Ohu. 8ae^ v. 4. p. 890): 
'EfcevdvTrfv ad Christum iturus sibi drcumjidebat, ne minus honestus et modcstus in 
conspectum Domini veniret Others, however, as Euthymius, explain the passage 
differently — that this inev^vrj^c was the only garment which he had on ; but as re- 
garded even that, he was d^tjoroc, and so, in a manner, yvfivoc. But going to the 
Lord, he girt it up ; whether for comeliness, or that it might not, being left loose, 
hinder him in swimming. Thus Lampe. The matter would be clear, if we could 
know certainly what the iirevdvTjjc was. Yet the etymology plainly points out that 
it is not the under garment or vest^ worn dose to the skin, which is rather ^m&vriK 
<see Passow, a ty.), but rather that worn over all, as (1 Sam. xviil 4) the robe which 
Jonathan gives to David is called rdv tjrevdvniv rdv lirav6 (LXX.) This is certainly 
the simplest and preferable view of the words ; that Peter, being stripped before, 
now hastily threw his upper garment over him, which yet he girt up, that it might 
not form an impediment in swiouning. 

X Ambrose: Periculoso oompendio religiosum matoravit obsequium. 

§ Ovid*s advice to the fisher is to keep this moderate distance : 

Nee tamen in medias pelagl ie pergare sedaa 
Admoneam, vastiqne marls tentare proftandum. 
Inter vtmmqae loet mdlus modentbare flneu, 4m. 
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more slowly, for thej were encumbered with the net and ita weight of 
fishes, which they drew with them to land. There they find a fire kin- 
dled, with fish laid on it, and bread. They are bidden to bring also 
of their fish, and to unite them for the meal with those already prepar- 
ing.* Peter, again the foremost, drew up the net, which was fastened, 
no doubt, to the ship, on the beach. The very number of the fish it 
contained " an hundred and ffty and ihret^'^ is mentioned, with also the 
remarkable circumstance, that although they were so many and so large, 
— ^^ great JUktiJ^ — ^yet, differently from that former occasion, (Luke v, 
6,) the net was not broken by their weight, or by their efforts to escape. 
Now we can scarcely believe that all this happened, or that it was 
all recorded in its minuteness and its details, without some meaning more 
than lies upon the surface ; indeed, the whole is told with an emphasis 
which will hardly allow us to rest content with such a supposition. 
Bather here, as we have seen so oflen before, Christ is speaking to us 
by his acts. Nor can I doubt that Augustine has rightly attributed in 
more places than one a symbolical meaning to this miracle ;f and that, 
whether or not we may consent to every detail of his interpretation, 
yet in the outline and main features he has given the true one. He 
brings this miraculous draught of fishes in comparison with the other 
which fell out before the resurrection, and sees in that first, the figure 
of the Church as it now is, and as it now gathers its members from the 
world ; in this the figure of the Church as it shall be afber the resur- 
rection, with the great incoming, the great sea-harvest of souls, which 
then shall find place.| Then on that first occasion the apostles were 



* The abundance and the excellency of the fish in this lake has been often re- 
marked. Thus Robinson {Biblical Retearchet, v. 2, p. 261): ''The hike is full of 
fishes of various kinds,** and- he instances sturgeon^ chub, and bream, adding, " We 
had no difficulty in procuring an abundant supply for our evening and morning 
meal, and found them delicate and well flavored" 

f Augustine (Serm. 248, c. 1): Nunquam hoc Dominus juberet, nisi aliquid 
significare vellet, quod nobis nosse expediret Quid ergo pro magno potuit ad 
Jesum Christum pertinere, si pisces caperentur aut si non caperenturl Sed ilia 
piscatio, nostra erat significatia 

X Augustine {In Ev, Joh^ Tract. 122) : Sicut hoc loco qualiter in eeculi fine 
futura sit [Ecclesia], ita Dominus ali& piscatione significavit Ecdesiam qualite^ nunc 
sit. Qu6d autem illud fecit in initio prsdicationis suae, hoc ver6 post resurrectionem 
8uam, hinc ostendit illam capturam pisdum, bonos et malos significare, quos nunc 
habet Ecclesia ; istam ver6 tantummodo bonos quos habebit in sBtemum, completa in 
fine hujus seculi resurrectione mortuorum. Denique ibi Jesus, non sicut hie in littore 
stabat, quando jussit pisces capi, sed ascendens in unam navim .... dixit ad Simo* 
nem. Due in altum, et laxate retia vestra in capturam .... Ibi retia non mittuntur 
in dexteram, ne solos significent bonos, nee in sinistram, ne solos malos; sed indiffe- 
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were inclosed, but here a definite number, even as the number of the 
elect is fixed and pre-ordained ;* and there, no doubt, small and great 
fishes, for nothing to the contrary is said; but here they are all ^^^rea^," 
for so shall they all be that belong to that kingdom, being equal to the 
angels.f 

That which follows is obscure, and without the key which the sym- 
bolical explanation supplies, would be obscurer yet. What is the mean- 
ing of this meal which they found ready prepared for them on the shore, 
with the Lord's invitation that they should come and share it ? It could 
not be needful for him with his risen body, and as little for them, whose 
dwellings were near at hand. But we must continue to see an under- 
meaning, and a rich and deep one, in all this. As that large capture of 
fish was to them the pledge and promise of a labor that should not be 
in vain,| so the meal, when the labor was done, a meal of the Lord's 
own preparing, and upon the shore, was the symbol of the great festival 
in heaven with which, afler their earthly toil was over, he would refresh 
his servants, when he should cause them to sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom. And as they were bidden to bring 



dflione et prsputio : et sic implentar, ut premantur et poone mergantur. Hoc quod 
significat gemendum est Turba turbavit Eoclesiam. Qaim magaum numeram 
fecerunt maid yiventes, prementes et gerMnte9 [poBad mergentes t]. Sed propter 
pisces bonos non sunt mersa navigia. 

* Augustine and others have very laborious calculations to show why this num- 
ber of fishes was exactly one hundred and fifty and three, and the mystery that is 
here. But the significance is not in its being that particular number, for the number 
seems chosen to exclude that, in this unlike the hundred and forty-four thousand 
(12 X 12) of the Apocalypse, (vil 4 ;) but in its being a fixed and definite number 
at all : just as in Ezekiel's temple, (ch. 40, seq.,) each measurement is not, and cannot 
be made, significant, but that it is all by measurement is inost significant, — telling 
US, that here, in the rearing of the spiritual temple, no caprice or wilfulness of men 
is to find room, but that all is laid down according to a pre-ordained purpose and 
will of Qod. To number, as to measure and to weigh, is a Divine attribute. Com- 
pare Job xxviil 26 ; xxxviil 6 ; Isal xL 12 ; and the noble debate in St. Augustine. 
{De Lib. ArhU^j I. 2, c 11 — 16,) on all the works of wisdom being by number. 

f Augustine {Serm, 248, c. 3) : Quia est enim ibi tunc parvus, quando erunt lequales 
Angelia Dei t 

X Maldonatus : Missurus erat pauld post Christus disdpulos suoe in omnem terra- 
rum orbem, quasi in altum ao latum mare, ut hommes piscarentur. Poterant insci- 
tiam, poterant imbecillitatem suam excusare, se homines esse litterarum rudes, id est, 
piscandi imperitos, pauoos prssterea et infirmos, qui posse se tot tamque grandes 
piaceS'Capere, tot oratores, tot tantosque philosophos irretire et a sententiA dimovcre t 
Voluit ergo Christus exemplo artis propria docere id ipsos suis viribus suiUjoe industriA 
&oere nullo modo posse, idque significat quod totam laborantes noctem nihil ceperant : 
ipcios vero ope atque auxilio fiunllimd facturos^ 
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of their fish to that meal, so should the souls which thej had taken for 
life be their crown and rejoicing in that daj, should help and contribute 
to their gladness then.* 

When the Evangelist tells us that at this meal " none (/ the dhciples 
durst ask him^ Who art thou? knowing that it vhis the Lord;'''* this again 
is difficult ; for if thej knew, where was even the temptation to make 
this inquiry 1 and yet it seems on the surface of the narration that they 
were tempted to ask such a question, and were only hindered by the 
solemn fear and awe which was shed on them by his presence. But (he 
right meaning of the words, no doubt, is that none of them dared to show 
so much of unbelief and uncertainty as would have been involved in 
the question ^ Who art thou f* There was shed over them such a mys- 
terious awe, such a sense of the presence of their beloved Master, wit- 
nessing for itself in the inmost depths of their spirits, that, unusual and 
unlike as was his outward appearance to that whereunto their eyes were 
accustomed, yet none of them durst ask for a clearer evidence that it 
was he, even though it would have been a satis&ction to them to hear 
from his own lips that it was indeed himself and no other.f 

The most interesting conversation which follows hangs too closely 
upon this miracle to be omitted ; in &ct, as appears almost universally 
the case with St. John, the miracle is not recorded so much for its own 
sake, as for the sake of that which grows out of it. Here, after the 
Lord has opened the eyes of his apostles to the greatness of their future 
work, and given to them in type a prophetic glimpse both of their suc- 
cessful labor and their abundant reward, he now declares to them the 
one condition both of accomplishing this work, and inheriting this reward. 
Love to Christ, and the unreserved yielding up of self to God — ^these 
were the sole conditions, and all which follows is to teach this : so that 
the two portions of the chapter are intimately connected, and together 

* Augustine {In Ev. JoK, Tract 123) : Piada assus, ChriBtus est passua. Ipse est 
et panis qui de coelo descendit. Hinc inoorporatur Ecdesia ad partidpandam beati> 
tudinem sempiterDam. Ammonius : Td, ^,evre upiarewraref alviyfia kx^i 6 Xoyoc, &n 
fierd rodf nwovc diadi^erai roi^ ayiovc dvdiravaic koI rpv^ KtU dvohmatc* Gregory 
the Great (Horn, 24 in Evang.) notes how the number who here feast with the Lord 
are seven, the number of perfection and completion. 

f Augustine {In Ev. Joh., IVaet, 128) : Si ergo sdebant^ quid opus eiat ut loteRO- 
g^rent t Si autem non opus erat^ quare dictum est, non audebant ; quasi opus easeti 
0ed tiraore aliquo non auderent t Sensns ergo hie est : Tanta erat eridentia veritalii^ 
quA Jesus illis discipulis apparebat, ut eorum non solClm negare, ted nee dnhttw* 
quidem ullus auderet : quoniam si quisquam duUtaret, utique interrogare debent 
Sic ergo dictum est, Nemo audehat eum interrogare, Tu quts es : ae si dioeretur. Nemo 
audebat dubitare quod ipse etset C£ Chry8ostom*8 striking words Ik Jek^ Hem. 87. 
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form a complete whole. When the meal was ended, '* Jesus said unto 
Simon Peter ^ Simon^ son qfjoncu^ lovest thou me more than these /" with 
an evident allusion to Peter's boasting speech, ** Though all men shall be 
offended because of thee, jet will I never be offended," (Matt. xxvi. 33,) 
as is proved by Peter's answer, wherein appealing to the Lord, the 
Searcher of hearts, he affirms that indeed he loves him, but does not now 
cast any slight by comparison on the love of his fellow-disciples.* The 
main object of the Lord in his rejoinder, " Feed my sheep^^ " Feed my 
lambsy^ is not to say, " Show then thy love in act," but rather, " I restore 
to thee thy apostolic function ; this grace is thine, that thou shalt yet be 
a chief shepherd of my flock."f It implies, therefore, the fullest for- 
giveness of the past, since i^one but the forgiven could rightly declare 
the forgiveness of Grod. The question, ^^ Lovest thou me^'l is thrioe 
repeated, that by three solemn affirmations the apostle may efface his 
three denials of his Lord.§ At last, upon the third repetition of the 



* Augustme (Semu 147, c. 2) : Non potoit dicere niai, Amo te : non tiWSQB est 
dicere, plus his. Noloit itemm ease mendaz. Suffeoerat ei testimonium perhibere 
oordi suo : non debuit esse judex cordis aliem. 

f The other, doubtless, is the commonest view of the connection of the words. 
Thus Augustine takes it a hundred times, as 8erm, 146, c. 1 : Tamquam ei dioeret, 
Amas me t In hoc ostende quia amas me, Pasce oves meas. But the view expressed 
in the text is that of Cyril, Chrysostom, Euthymius. Thus, too, Calvin : Nunc illi tarn 
libertas docendi quAm auctoritas restituitur, quarum utramque amiserat suA culpft. 

X 'A/oTT^v and i^iXeiv are here so interchangeably used, that the Lord on his first 
and second putting of the question to Peter says, dyarr^g fie; on the third, ^iXelc, 
while Peter every time answers with the latter word, (^ihj oe. If there be any 
significance in the variation, our version has lost it, though the Latin has at least 
marked it by using for the first, diligo ; for the second, amo, — words which Cicero 
more than once distingubhes, making the last to imply more of affection than the 
first But there hardly is such here (see Auoustink, J)e Civ. Dei, L 14, c. 7) ; not 
that Ayair^v and (l>t?,€lv have not each of them certain meanings, which the other wifl 
not admit, or that there are not places where the one could by no means be substi- 
tuted for the other ; yet here they appear indifferently used. (See Tittman's Syn- 

■ onyms, c 4.) Still more confidently one may affirm the ^ocKeiv and noifiaiveiv of 

> these verses to be entire synonyms. 

§ Augustine {In Ev, JoK^ Tract. 123) ; Bedditur negation! trims trina confesaio ; 
txe mini^ amori lingua serviat qu4m timori : et plus vods elicuisse videatur mors 
Unminens, quim vita prsssens. Enarr. in Ft, xxxviL 18 : Donee trin& voce amoris 
%olYeret trinam vocem negatioqis. Serm, 285 : Odit Deus prsesnmtores de viribus 
mvJB ; et tumorem istum in eis, quos diligit^ tamquam medicos secat Secando quidem 
lafert dolorem ; sed firmat postea sanitatem. Itaque resurgens Dominus oommendai 
^etro oves suas illi negatori ; sed negatori quia prassumtori, postea pastori quia ama- 
Corl Nam quare ter interrogat amantem, nisi ut compungat ter negantemf 0£ 
^narr. 2* in F». xc. 18. So Ammonias : Aid rptwv tQv kpur^QtiMf luU KaraBheuv 

47 
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question, Peter was saddened, as though the Lord doubted his word ; and 
with yet more emphasis than before, appeals to his Saviour in his all- 
knowing and all-searching character, whether it was not true that indeed 
he loved him : ^ Lord^ thou knawest all thingB^ thou knowest that I love 

lliere does not seem an j thing in the distinction which some have 
made between the two commands, ' ^ Feed my lambs" and " Feed my 
eheep^ as though the first were the more imperfbct Qiristians, the little 
children in Christ ; the other the more advanced, the grown men.f And 
still more groundless and trifling is the interpretation made in the inter- 
ests of Rome, as though the " lamhs" are the laity, and the " sheep" the 
clergy ; and that here to Peter, and in him to the Roman pontiff, was 
given dominion over both. The commission should at least have run, 
Feed my sheep. Feed my shepherds, if any conclusions of the kind were 
to be drawn from it, though an infinite deal would even then have 
remained to be proved.| 

But ^^ Feed my sheep" is not all. This life of labor is to be 
crowned with a death of painfulness ; such is the way, with its narrow 
and strait gate, which even for a Peter is the only one which will lead 
to eternal life. The Lord would show him beforehand what grest 
things he must suffer for his sake. For this is often his maimer with 
his elect servants, with an Ezekiel, (iii. 25,) with a Paul, (Acts xxi. 11,) 
aad now with a Peter. " When thou wast young^ thou pirdest thyself, 
and waUcedst whither thou wouldesty but when thou shalt he old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whi^ 
thou wouldest not" There cannot, I think, be a doubt tjiat there is 
allusion here to the crucifixion of Peter, since St. John himself declared 
that Jesus spake thus, ^ signifying by what death he should glorify Godf* 

i^aXei^ei rdf rpeif ^ovdc t^c dpvijaeofy Koi did Xoyuv tiravop$ol rd tv X^yot/^ yevofun 
irraiafuiTa, Not otherwise the Church hymn, — 

Ter oonfewus ier negatam, 
Gregem paidi ter donatHBi, 
Vit&, rerbo, predbm. 

* Augustine (Serm, 258, c. 1) : Contristatus est Petma. Quid ooiitriitari% Petre 
quia ter respondes amorem f Oblitus est trinum timorem t Sine interroget te Xkat- 
nus: medicus est qui te interrogate ad sanitatem pertinet^ qaod intemgat Ksfi 
tedio afficl Ezpecta, impleatur. numerus dilectioois^ nt deleat nomemm Degatkak 

f Wetstein : Oves ists quo tempore Petro oommittebantar, erant adhw taosi 
agni, novitii disdpuli 4 Petro ex Judseis et gentibus adduoendL Qnaodo wid ete 
ores committit^ significat eum ad senectutem vietoram, et fftfli>ffism eoosliiiitml 
ordinatam visnrum esse. 

X See BmcAftD, De Oonsid^ L 2, ci 8. 
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nd no tolerable ground exists for calling in question the tradition of 
lie Church, that such was the manner of the apostle's martyrdom.* 
doubtless it is here obscurely intimated ; but this is of the very nature of 
>Tophecy, and there is quite enough in the description to show that 
he Lord had this and no other manner of death in his eye. Tlie 
tretched forth hands are the hands extended upon either side on the 
ransverse bar of the cross.f llie girding by another is the binding to 
he cross, for the sufferer was attached to the instrument of punishment 
lOt only with nails, but also was bound thereto with cords.| It cannot 
>e meant by the bearing " whither thou wouldest not^"* that there should 
)% any reluctancy on the part of Peter to glorify God by his death, 
ixcept indeed the reluctancy which there always is in the flesh to suf 
bring and pain ; which yet in his case, as in the Liord's, (compare Matt. 
xvL 39,) should be overruled by the higher willingness to do and to 
offer the perfect will of Grod. In this sense, as it was a violent death, 
—a death which others chose for him, — a death from which flesh and 
»lood would naturally shrink, it was '' whither he would not ;" though, 
a a higher sense, as it was the way to a nearer vision of God, it was 
hat at which he had all his life been aiming ; and then he was borne 
rhither most he would ; and the exulting words of another apostle, at 
he near approach of his martyrdom, (2 Tim. iv. 6 — 8,) would have 
oHed his lips just as well.§ 

* EusEBros, HiU. Ecel, L 2, c. 25 ; L 8, c 1. 

f The passages most to the point in showing that this would naturally be one of 
le images which one, who, without naming, yet wished to indicate crucifixion, would 
■e^ are this from Seneca {Gonsol. ad Marciam, c 20) : Video istic cruces non unios 
uidem generis ; .... alii brachia patibulo explicuerunt ; and Tertullian (De Pudic., 
. 82) : In patibulo jam corpore ezpanso : who says again with allusion to the stretch- 
ig out of the hands in prayer ; Paratus est ad omne supplicium ipse habitus orantis 
Ihriatiani. And the following phrase occurs in Abbian's JEpicteiut, L 8, c 26: 
trtivac (KOvrdVf 6^ ol itrravpufuvoi. The passage adduced by some from PlautuB, 

Credo ego tibl ease eondam extra portam, 
Dispeasis maniboa paiibaJam qaiun habebis, 

> not quite satisfying ; since this is most probably an allusion to the marching the 
riminal along, with his arms attached to itiefork upon his neck, before he was him- 
df fiutened to the cross ; or perhaps not to be followed up by actual execution at 
S, but only as itself an ignominious {mnishment (See Bkckkb's Gf^ltit, v. 1, p. 
II, and Wrstxin, in loc.) 

% So Tkbtdluan {Seorp., c 16): Tunc Petrus ab altero cingitur, ctim crud 
itringitur ; or perhaps it may be, as LUcke suggests, the girding the sufferer round 
18 middle, who otherwise would be wholly naked on the cross. He quotes from 
18 Evang. Nieod^ a 10 : 'E^^dvaov ol orpaTuiTai rdv 'I^aovv rd iftdria airov, koZ 
tpUl^uaav aiftdv ^evrt^. 

8 Chry888iom (In Jok, Horn, 88) : 'Owav oi eiXetc rlk fvaeo^ ^ti rd avfim$if KtU 
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Nor may we exclude the symbolical meaning, which we have fbund 
in the earlier parts of the chapter, from this part also. The ^' girding 
himself" is to be taken as the sign and figure of promptness and an 
outward activity, (Exod. xii. 11 ; Luke xiL 35; 1 Pet. i. 13; £phes.Tl 
14 ;) and, in fact, our Lord is saying to Peter, " When thou wert young, 
thou aotedst for me, thou wentest whither thou wouldest, thou wert 
free to work for me, and to choose thy field of work ; but when thou 
art old, thou shalt learn another lesson, a higher and a harder ; thoo 
shalt suffer for me ; thou shalt no more choose thy work, but others 
shall choose it for thee, and that work shall be the work of passion 
rather than of action." Such is the history of the Christian life, not in 
Peter's case only, but this is the very course and order of it in almost 
all of God's servants ; it is begun in action, it is perfected in suffering. 
In the last, lessons are learned which the first could never teach ; graces 
exercised, which but for this, would not at all, or would only have very 
weakly, existed. 

Thus it was, for instance, with a John Baptist. He begins with 
Jerusalem and all Judea flowing to him to listen to his preaching ; he 
ends with lying long, a seemingly forgotten captive, in the dungeon of 
Macluerus. So was it with a St. Chrysostom. The chief cities of the 
world wait upon him with reverence and homage while he is young, 
and he goes whither he would ; but when he is old, he is borne whither 
he would not, up and down, a sick and suflering exile. Thus should 
it be also with this great apostle. It was only in this manner that 
whatever of self-will and self-choosing survived in him still, should be 
broken and abolished, that he should be brought into an entire empti- 
ness of self, a perfect submission to the will of God. 

And then the Lord, as he has shown him the end, will also show 
him the way ; for *' when he had spoken this, he saith unto Atm, FoQow 
fw^." Now these words do more than merely signify, in a general way, 
'' Be thou an imitator of me." Such an explanation would show that 
we had altogether failed in realizing to ourselves this solemn scene, as 
it was on this day enacted on the shore of Gennesaret Tliat soene 
was quite as much in deed as in word ; and here, at the very moment 
that the Lord spake the words, it would seem that he took some paces 
along the rough and rocky shore, bidding Peter to do the same ; thus 
setting forth to him in a figure his future life, which should be a fol- 
lowing of his divine Master in the rude and rugged way of CliristiiD 



r^C oapxdc rye dvayKtfv, xai 6ti dxauaa &no^(niwT<u rod aCfiorof ^ infx^, 0£ 
tine's beautiful words, Serm. 299, and 8erm. 178, c. 2 : Quia enim vult mori t 
nemo : at ita nemo nt beato Petro dioeretur, Alter to cinget^ et feret qiM> ta ma ta 
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action. That all this was not so much spoken as done, is dear from 
that which follows, which only is explicable so. Peter, ^ turning about^'* 
— ^looking, that is, behind him, — ^'J'^eeik the disciple whom Jesus loved ;^* 
— words not introduced idly, and as little so the allusion to his &milia- 
ritj at the Paschal supper, but to explain the boldness of John in 
following unbidden;* him he seeth ^^ following*'' and inquires, ^^ Lordy 
what shall this man doP He would know what shall be his lot, and 
what the issue of his earthly conversation : shall he, too, follow by the 
same rugged path 1 

It is not very easy to determine the spirit out of which this question 
proceeded. Augustine thinks it is that of one who was concerned that 
his friend should seem to be lefl out, and not summoned to the honor 
of the same close following of his Lord.f Others, however, have often- 
times taken this question in quite a different sense ; that it is a question 
put more in the temper of Martha, when she said to the Lord, concerning 
her sister Mary, '^ Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me 
to serve alone f (Luke x. 40,) being not pleased that Mary should re- 
main quietly sitting at Jesus' feet, while she was engaged in active 
service for him.| Certainly the rebuke which here, as there, the 



* Bengel : Ut autem in casnk ill& ita nnnc quoque locum qusrebat, et se £uni- 
liariter insinuabat, propemodlim magU, quAm Petrus libenter perferret. 

f 8^rm. 268, c 8: Quomodo ego sequor et ipse non sequiturt This, too, is 
Ohrysostom's ezplanatioo. Jerome's (Adv. Jovin.^ L 1, c. 26) is slightly different : 
Nolens deserere Johannem, cum quo semper fuerat copulatus. In later times it was 
often miderstoood, as that in Peter's words spoke out the jealousy of the practical life 
for the contemplative, Martha's dissatisfaction with Mary. The first thinks hardly of 
the other, counts it to be a shunning of the cross, a shrinking from earnest labor in the 
Lord's cause, — would fain have it also to be a martyr not merely in will, but in deed. 
See the very interesting extracts from the writings of the Abbot Joachim, in Neander's 
Kirch, 0€9ch.f v. 5, p. 440. 

J It is partly no doubt their general character, as developed through the Gospel 
history, but mainly this passage, which has caused the two apostles, St Peter and St 
John, to be accepted in the Church as the types, one of Christian action, the other of 
Christian contemplation ; one, like the servants, working for its absent Lord ; the 
other, like the virgins, teaiting for him : the office of the first, the active laboring for 
Christ, to cease and pass away, because the time would arrive when there should be 
no more need for it ; but of the other, the contemplation of Qod, to remain (fieveiv) till 
the Lord came, and not then to cease, but to continue for evermore. Thus Augustine 
in a noble passage, of which I can only give a fragment or two {In Ev. JoK^ Tract. 
124) : Duas itaque vitas sibi divinitus prasdicatas et conmiendatas novit Ecclesia, 
qoarum est una in fide, altera in specie ; una in tempore peregrinationis, altera in 
jeternitate mansionis ; una in labore, altera in requie ; una in viA, altera in patriA ; una 
in opere actionis, altera in mercede contemplationis;. . . .una bona et mala discemit, 
altera qua sola bona sunt, oemit : ergo una bona est, sed adhuc miaera, altera melior 
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question calls out, implies that the source out of which it proceeded, 
whether this or another, was not altogether pure. Peter, understanding 
well what that '' Follow me," addressed to himself, meant, may have 
felt a moment's jealousy at that easier portion which seemed allotted to 
his fellow apostle. 

This was most likely the thought, and then the rebuke. exactly meets 
it. Peter had perceived what the leaving John, and bidding him to 
follow, implied. John was to " tarry, ^^ doing a still work in the Church; 
the rougher paths were not for his treading, but rather he was to be 
perfected by another discipline ; not borne away from the earth in the 
fire-chariot of a painful martrydom, but, tarrying long, he should crown 
a peaceful and honored old age by a natural death. It was not, in- 
deed, that he, or any other saint, should escape his share of worldly 
tribulation, or that the way for hinv, or for any, should be other than 
a straight way. Yet do we see daily how the sufferings of different 
members of the kingdom are allotted in very different proportions ; with 
some, they are comparatively few and far between, while for others, 
their whole life seems a constant falling from one trial to another. And 
our Lord's answer to Peter's speech is in fact this : " Hast thou a right 
to complain, if it be thus? What is it to thee how I apportion the 
lots of my other servants 1 Nay, if I were to will that he should never 
see death — that he should altogether escape that narrow and painful 
passage into life, and tarry* till my coming again, what would Uiat be 
to thee ? Do thou thine allotted task ; follow thou me."f 

St. John mentions by the way how these words of his Lord were 
misunderstood by some, who had from thence assumed that he was 
never to die, but to continue among the living until the time of Christ's 
return ; an interpretation which he anxiously disclaims, showing that 



et beata. Ista sigmfieata est per Apostolam Petrum, ilia per Jobannem. Tola hk 
agitilr ista usqae in hujus secnli finem, et illic inyenit finem : diffiertur ilia oomplenda 
post hujas seculi finem, sed in fuiuro seculo non habet finem. Ideo dicitur hoM^ 
Sequere me : de illo autem, Sic earn volo manere donee veniam, quid ad te f Ta me 
sequere .... Quod apertius ita dici potest, Perfecta me sequatnr actioi, infoiiDati 
meffi passionis exemplo ; inchoata verd contemplatio maneat donee venioi, perficieDda 
cilm venero. This view remarkably re-appeared in the twelfth century in oooneetioa 
with the Eyang^lium Eteraum. (NKAKDia's Kirth. Ouek, v. 6, p. 440, seq.) 

* For the same use of fi^eiv, see 1 Oor. xr. 6. 

f See a sermon by St Bernard (/» NoHv, 88, ItmoeetU^ c. 1) : Et bibit eq|s 
Johannes calioem salutaria, et secutus est Dominum, siout Fetms, etsi doq omni mods 
aieut Petrus. Quod enim dc mansit ut non etiam passione oorporaA Dominum seqai* 
retur, diyini fecit coosilii ; sicut ipse ait, Sic eum volo manere, donee Teoiam. As ■ 
dioat : Vult quidem et ipsa sequi, sed ego sic eum volo manerei 
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the words conveyed no such meaning, and that only through an maccu- 
rate report of them, or a laying upon them of a meamng far greater 
than they themselves would justify, could they be made to convey any 
such impression : ^^ Jesus said not unto him. He shall not die, butf If I 
will that he tarry till Tcome, what is that to theef^ Yet this explicit de- 
claration that no such meaning lay in the words, was not sufficient to 
extinguish altogether such a belief or superstition in the Church. We 
find many traces of it at many times ; even lus death and burial, which 
men were compelled to acknowledge, were not sufficient to abolish it. 
For his death, men said, was not really death, but only the appearance 
of death, and yet he breathed in his grave ; so that even an Augustine 
was unable wholly to resist the reports which had reached him, that the 
earth yet heaved over the apostle's grave, and the dust was lightly stirred 
by the regular pulses of his breath.* The fable of his still living Augus- 
tine at once rejects, but is more patient with this report than one would 
have looked for, counting it possible that a permanent miracle might 
there be finding place.f 

* In Ev. Joh.t Tract, 124 : CCUn mortuus putaretnr, Bepultom foiaae dormientem, 
et donee Christus yeniat sic manere, suamque yitam scaturigine polveris indicare : 
qui pulyifl creditur, ut ab imo ad superficiem tumuli ascendat, flatu quiescentifl im- 
pellL . Huic opioioni superracaneum existimo reluctari. Viderint enim qui locum 
•dunt, utrihn hoc ibi £Eu;iat vel patiatur terra, quod dicitur ; quia et reyeriL noa & 
leyibuB hominibus id audiyimua 

f See Teetullian, De Animd, c. 60 ; Hilart, De THnit.^ L 6, c. 89 ; AiCBaoBS, 
Exp, in Ft, cxyiii. Serm, 18, c. 12 ; Jebomx, Adv. Jovin,, L 1, c 26 ; Neandkr's 
Kirch. QeuKy ▼. 5, p. 1117. This superstition aided much the wide-spread £euth of 
the middle ages, in the existence of Prester John in further Asia. Eyen as late as 
the sixteenth century an impostor was burnt at Toulouse, who gaye himself out as 
8t. John ; and in England some of the fknatical sects of the Oonmionwealth were 
looking for his return to reyiye and reform the Church — ^The erroneous reading Sic 
[for Bi'\ eum yolo manere, which early found its way into the Latin copies, and which 
the Vulgate, with the obstinate persistence of the Romish Church in a once admitted 
error, still retains, must have helped on the mistake concerning the meaning of Christ's 
words. 
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